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INTRODUCTION 


Josiah Ober 


The history of the relationship between the disciplines constituting 
social science and those constituting classical studies is long and the 
relationship has sometimes been contentious. Indeed, it is possible to 
see the two fields as sharing a common origin in the work of Greek 
writers of the fifth and fourth centuries BcE. And we might also see 
certain enduring features of each field as having their origins in 
debates, among those same writers, concerning the best way to study 
the Greek past (Ober 2006; Ober and Perry 2014 on Thucydides). But, 
whether in spite of or because of sharp disagreements over methods 
and ends, ancient Greek history and culture have been touchstones for 
some of the most important social theorists of modernity. Karl Marx, 
Max Weber, Emile Durkheim, Sigmund Freud, Claude Lévi-Strauss and 
Hannah Arendt are only a few of the standouts in a much larger group 
of mid-nineteenth- to mid-twentieth-century social theorists who drew 
inspiration from their deep knowledge of classical history and culture. 
It is equally clear that the social sciences of anthropology, economics, 
political science, psychology and sociology have long been sources of 
productive approaches by which classicists have sought to gain a 
better understanding of ancient Greece. 

By applying methods drawn from anthropology, sociology and 
psychology to the history and cultural products of antiquity, 
twentieth-century social scientists and classicists alike contributed in 
fundamental ways to our grasp of the society of classical Greece, and 
of its legacy. Examples of influential schools of scholarship from the 
mid- to later-twentieth century include the pioneering work by the 
Paris school based in the Centre Louis Gernet. This school was led by, 
among others, Jean-Pierre Vernant and Pierre Vidal-Naquet; much of 
its work was grounded in the structuralism of Lévi-Strauss. A roughly 
contemporary Cambridge school centred on the _ charismatic 
personality of Moses I. Finley and the Weberian sociological approach 
to history that he advocated. A more diverse but influential Princeton 
school that had close connections with both Paris and Cambridge 


owed much to W. Robert Connor’s deep involvement with the cultural 
anthropology of Clifford Geertz (then at the Institute for Advanced 
Study). Meanwhile, Marx and Engels’ economic and political theory 
underpinned the work of an international assortment of historians of 
Greek antiquity, famously including, in Oxford, Geoffrey de Ste Croix. 

More recently, the use of quantitative methods and formal theory, 
drawn from contemporary political science and economics, and 
especially the institutional economics developed and championed by 
Douglass North, has led to new approaches to ancient Greek economic 
and political development, notably by scholars working or trained at 
the universities of Stanford, Chicago and Durham. Meanwhile, 
political theorists and classicists specialising in the methods of 
contemporary moral and ethical philosophy - for example, Bernard 
Williams, Martha Nussbaum and Danielle Allen — have deepened our 
understanding of Greek political thought. 

These advances, among others, have fertilised classical studies 
across two centuries, and they have helped to define the current state 
of the field. The advances were made possible by self-consciously 
cross-disciplinary work, as classicists worked to master the techniques 
and vocabulary of social science and as social scientists and social 
theorists came to realise anew the potential importance of the 
classical Greek world for sparking and testing social theories. In the 
twentyfirst century, some of the most important work in social science 
is now being done on questions for which classical Greece offers an 
especially apt case study. These include: the relationship between 
political institutions and economic development; the potential for 
interstate cooperation and the emergence of international institutions 
within a decentralised ecology of independent states; the relationship 
between state government and the social networks arising from 
voluntary associations; the interplay between political culture, 
informal politics, formal institutions and political change; and the 
relationship between empirical and formal methods of social analysis 
and normative political theory. 

The application of quantitative methods — as they are employed in 
current work in economics, political science and sociology - to 
ancient Greek history has been facilitated by the increasingly ready 
availability of well-organised and potentially quantifiable bodies of 
evidence. Pride of place belongs to the great Inventory of Archaic and 
Classical Poleis assembled by Mogens Hansen and Thomas Nielsen 
(2004) - some of the results of which have now been digitised by a 


Stanford team under my direction: http://polis.stanford.edu. But there 
is also a wealth of accessible geographic data, based on archaeological 
work and collected in the Barrington Atlas of the Roman World (Talbert 
2000). It is available in digital form (e.g. https://pleiades.stoa.org) 
and made accessible for historical research by projects, including 
Stanford’s  ORBIS_ (http://orbis.stanford.edu), that aggregate 
information on physical geography, climate and archaeological 
evidence to generate estimates of travel times and speed. Other 
digitisation projects address vast bodies of of numismatic (http:// 
nomisma.org), epigraphic (http://inscriptions.packhum.org) and 
papyrological (http://www.papyri.info) evidence. Using these newly 
available sources of ‘big data’ in ways that might enable Greek 
historians to pose and potentially to answer historical questions 
arising from social, economic and political theory invites, indeed 
practically demands, the employment of methods commonly used by 
social scientists - computational, quantitative and analytic. 

Meanwhile, some Greek historians (and even more Roman 
historians: see, for example, De Callatay 2014) have come to 
recognise the value of formal and quantitative methods as 
complements to traditional qualitative approaches to interpreting 
classical history and culture. The Cambridge Economic History of the 
Greco-Roman World, edited by Walter Scheidel, Ian Morris and 
Richard Saller (2007), put the field of institutional economics squarely 
into the centre of the study of ancient Mediterranean history. That 
epochal work was accompanied by a spate of new scholarship on the 
economics, politics and sociologies of ancient Greece and Rome. In 
Greek economic history alone, a sample of the works that appeared in 
the year of the conference includes Alain Bresson, The Making of the 
Ancient Greek Economy: Institutions, Markets, and Growth in the City- 
States (2015); Edward Harris, David Lewis and Mark Woolmer 
(editors), The Ancient Greek Economy: Markets, Households and City- 
States (2015); and my own The Rise and Fall of Classical Greece (2015). 
Yet the field of ‘the new ancient Greek and Roman social science 
history’ is still, in a real sense, emerging - and it is still hotly 
contested. 

Some classical historians clearly find the employment of 
contemporary social science methods threatening to ‘traditional’ 
methods —- especially when the new methods include quantitative or 
formal (game-theoretic) approaches. Sharp attacks on classicists who 
dare to use methods drawn from social science disciplines — notably 


when the discipline in question is economics (e.g. Boldizonni 2011; 
Hobson 2014) —- provide a critical counterpoint to the increasing 
number of books and articles on the history of the ancient Greek 
world that employ contemporary social scientific methods of inquiry, 
or seek to test theories arising from social scientific disciplines. We 
appear to be well embarked upon the next phase in the long history of 
the relationship of classics and social sciences. The stakes are arguably 
higher than ever in an age when humanistic studies are perceived as 
being under siege, when student enrolments in the humanities are 
dropping, and when demands that academics justify their work as in 
some way relevant are becoming more pointed. Does an engagement 
with social science offer classicists a way forward in the twenty-first 
century, a way to build anew on the foundation of the classical 
tradition? Or, as the critics charge, does that engagement allow the 
enemy inside the walls to pull down what is left of the once-mighty 
edifice of Greek and Roman studies? 

In light of these developments, when I received the invitation, from 
Andrew Erskine and his colleagues in the Classics Department of the 
University of Edinburgh, to serve as Leventis Visiting Professor in the 
autumn of 2015, I jumped at the chance. We quickly converged on the 
idea of organising the biennial A. G. Leventis Conference around the 
general topic of ancient Greek history and contemporary social 
science. Edinburgh was an exciting prospect for me, not only because 
of the high reputation of the Leventis conference series, but also 
because I realised that the classics faculty at Edinburgh would be the 
ideal collaborators in the undertaking I had in mind: Andrew Erskine 
conjoined deep expertise across ancient Greek history with equally 
deep experience as a conference organiser and lead editor; an 
extraordinary cohort of young Greek historians, including Mirko 
Canevaro, Ben Gray and David Lewis, exemplified the forward-looking 
and cross-disciplinary approach to classics that the conference was 
meant to explore; and the large supporting cast of senior scholars and 
postgraduate students in residence proved to be eager and hugely 
helpful collaborators. 

Given the limits of any single conference, we knew that we could 
not hope to survey the entire field of ‘the current state and future 
potential of “social science Greek history”. Our goal in inviting 
participants to the conference, and now in publishing its proceedings, 
was to cast our net broadly enough to ensure diversity in approaches 
and intellectual commitments, and yet not so broadly as to lose 


intellectual focus and coherence. Our intention was to highlight the 
work of a relatively young generation of scholars, classicists and non- 
classicists alike (young, at least, by the standard of someone who had 
received his PhD thirty-five years before the date of the conference), 
who were employing a variety of methods that drew on contemporary 
approaches to social science to explain and interpret aspects of 
archaic to Hellenistic Greek history. While each of the chapters 
presented here is in one way or another ‘social scientific’ or ‘social 
theoretical’ in its orientation, the various chapters are predicated on a 
number of different foundational theories of social behaviour and they 
showcase a diverse range of analytic and interpretative methods.: 

Each of the presenters at the conference was well aware of the long 
history of engagement between social science and classical studies, 
and conference-session discussions of individual papers often touched 
base with that history. Yet our 2015 Leventis conference was not 
primarily concerned to address questions of the reception of ancient 
Greek history in social science or to sound the deep intellectual 
history of the field of social science ancient history. After all, the 
‘history of classical scholarship’ and ‘classical reception studies’ are 
both now well established as important sub-disciplines within classical 
studies, with their own journals, networks and academic courses. 
Rather than ask, retrospectively, ‘What is the past history of the 
relationship between social science and ancient Greek history?’ our 
aim was ask ‘Where are we now, where might we be headed, and 
what problems lie ahead for us?’ — with the ‘us’ in question being both 
classicists with an interest in social science theory and methods, and 
social scientists interested in the culture and history of Greek 
antiquity. 

Among the points we hoped to get across in the conference and in 
this volume of proceedings is that, while it is quite reasonable to 
speak of a ‘we’ interested in social science classical history, it is not 
necessary for all those involved in the enterprise of social science 
ancient history to have the same ultimate goals or (per discussion 
below) the same background knowledge or skill set. Some of the 
scholars now involved in the enterprise may see themselves as 
mongrels (in a good sense!), as academic hybrids whose intellectual 
interests inherently transcend ordinary disciplinary boundaries. I am a 
case in point: I was trained as a historian (as an undergraduate and 
graduate) and had my first faculty appointment in a Department of 
History, Philosophy and Religious Studies (at Montana State 


University). I later held a primary academic appointment in Classics 
with a secondary appointment in a Center for Human Values (at 
Princeton); I am now cross-appointed between Political Science and 
Classics with a courtesy appointment in Philosophy (at Stanford). My 
explicit intention in embarking upon what I now think of as social 
science ancient history, beginning with my 1980 PhD dissertation on 
the military policy of Athens after the Peloponnesian War (published 
as Ober 1985) and continuing to the present, has been both to 
advance my understanding of Greek history and to contribute to 
solving problems in political economy, political sociology and 
political theory (Ober 2008a). While it is still rare for academics to be 
cross-appointed between a department of social science and a classics 
or history department, I am certainly not unique in actively 
embracing a sort of intellectual hybridity. But for other classical 
historians, the purpose of engaging with some aspect of social science 
need be nothing other than a better understanding of ancient Greek or 
Roman history for its own sake. 

For many historians, social science theories and methods (including 
quantification and formal theory) may be regarded instrumentally, as 
tools that are potentially useful for filling in the gaps in our 
understanding of past societies - gaps that remain after other 
(linguistic, literary, narrative, documentary) tools have been 
employed to the full. The social scientist’s goal of theory testing, 
aimed at some more general understanding of human behaviour, may 
be strictly irrelevant for the historian who remains focused intensively 
on the Greek past. Likewise, for some social scientists interested in the 
advancement of social theory and in hypothesis testing, the history of 
Greek and Roman antiquity may be relatively uninteresting in and of 
itself. Ancient history may be regarded as valuable by social scientists 
because it is a source of new case studies for testing existing theories 
about social behaviour. Ancient history may be all the more valuable 
for social science because it can deliver relatively well-documented 
(thanks to generations of study by classicists) cases that allow for ‘out 
of sample’ tests of theories originally developed in the context of 
contemporary or early modern case studies. Theories of voting in a 
democracy, for example, predicated on very basic assumptions about 
human rationality, will be strengthened if they can plausibly explain 
the voting behaviour of social agents in an era and a culture far 
distant from the context in which the theory was originally devised — 
see, for example, the chapter by Carugati and Weingast. 


By the same token, a theory that produces predictions about social 
behaviour which are evidently not fulfilled when subjected to a well- 
structured ‘out of sample’ test may be said to have been weakened, if 
not definitively disproved. The work of rigorously testing theories 
against empirical evidence is intrinsic to the best social science; 
explanatory hypotheses are developed in the face of feasible 
counterfactuals and designed to be at least potentially falsifiable. So 
good social scientists actively seek out new tests that have the 
potential to disrupt their working hypotheses. Every social science 
theory is, therefore, potentially, at risk of being overthrown on the 
basis of a newly devised test; every hypothesis is vulnerable to being 
replaced with a new hypothesis that better accounts for the available 
evidence. Of course few answers can be regarded as complete in the 
sense that taking phenomenon x as an input explains the entirety of 
the output-phenomenon y. But among the advantages that a social 
science approach can bring to classical history is the intellectual 
rigour that comes with the expectation that a paper or book will 
provide the answer to a question (or the answers to a set of questions) 
that are exclusionary, in this sense: to the extent that the answer 
offered can be shown to be correct (i.e. ‘x was a contributory cause of 
y’) then all directly contradictory answers (x was not a contributory 
cause of y) must be incorrect. 

So, for example, in my 2008 book on Democracy and Knowledge, 1 
sought to show that democratic political institutions contributed in 
specifiable ways (through particular mechanisms) to Athens’ relative 
success as a polis — its wealth, stability and influence as compared to 
other, rival poleis. In my 2015 book on the Rise and Fall of Classical 
Greece, I sought to show that competition within the decentralised 
polis ecology of states and citizen-centred political institutions 
contributed (again, through specified mechanisms) to a surprisingly 
high and sustained rate of economic growth across the Greek world 
from 800 to 500 BcE. In each book the explanatory hypothesis was 
grounded in well-established (although not universally accepted) 
social theories of human behaviour and collective action, tested 
against a body of empirical evidence (quantified and qualitative), and 
designed to be falsifiable in the face of coherently formulated 
counterfactuals and contradictory evidence. That sort of approach is 
most certainly not the only way to do Greek history. But I suppose 
that it deserves a place within the range of approaches that historians 
of the Greek world use to better understand the phenomena that 


interest us. 

Social science history is typically concerned with explanation, in 
demonstrating how and why some particular set of phenomena come 
about, by setting up an argument in the form ‘This (independent 
variable) input caused (or contributed in a measurable way to) that 
(dependent variable) outcome.’ The standards of proof in such cases 
are demanding, and answers are subject to challenge based on the 
accepted rules of causal inference. For example, if a claim that 
‘variable x caused outcome y’ has simply ignored the alternative (and 
plausible) possibility that the outcome was actually caused by the 
overlooked variable w, then the argument is taken as unproven. 
Alternatively, in a very common circumstance, there may be no 
satisfactory way to distinguish perfectly between independent 
(explanatory) and dependent (outcome) variables — that is, if ‘maybe x 
(say, democratic institutions) caused y (say, measurable economic 
growth) . . . but equally possibly y caused x’, we are confronted with 
what social scientists call an endogeneity problem. In the face of 
endogeneity, claims of causation must be regarded as unproven — 
although the statistical correlation between ‘change in x’ and ‘change 
in y’ may point to a very high likelihood that there is some 
determinate, direct or indirect, relationship between x and y. A degree 
of rigour in the choice of background theory, hypothesis formation 
and empirical tests can help to push forward the study of highly 
salient and related historical phenomena, including those about which 
ancient Greek historians care deeply, even when it is impossible to 
draw a single, unerring and unidirectional causal arrow between the 
phenomena in question. 

Historians and social scientists often seem to value quite different 
modes of inquiry. In social science, the aim is often simplification via 
reduction: stripping away extraneous variables so as to clarify the 
impact of a given explanatory variable on a given outcome; or, in 
game-theoretic approaches, assuming away complications such as 
cognitive limitations and asymmetric or false information available to 
agents reduced to players making moves in a formalised game. 
Historians, who tend to value complexity, may object that reduction 
inevitably produces a simplified picture of a complex lived reality. 
And thus, for some historians to call a claim ‘reductive’ is to denigrate 
its value. And, on the other hand, ‘let me complicate that. . .” may be 
seen as a helpful response to another scholar’s paper. 

Complicating arguments, merely for the sake of complication, seems 


to me the wrong way to go. After all, it is completely obvious that 
every historical narrative, analysis or reading necessarily simplifies a 
more complex reality. So it is not a question of whether we reduce the 
complexity of lived human experience, but by how much, and to what 
ends: what is it that we trying to explain, describe or otherwise 
understand? In some cases, the specificity of the inquiry will clearly 
call for the complexity-respecting methods of narrative micro-history. 
But in other cases, for example when seeking to explain economic 
change over the very long run, it is equally clear that a fairly high 
level of abstraction is the only way forward. In at least some of those 
latter cases, the rigorously reductive formal and quantitative methods 
of contemporary social science will prove to be among the best 
available tools for the job. Once we recognise that it is a matter of a 
difference not between ‘real’ (because complicated) and ‘misleading’ 
(because simplified) accounts, but between levels and kinds of 
simplification and that different levels of simplification are good for 
answering different questions, classical historians will be in a better 
position to ask what we may gain, and what we may simply obscure, 
by employing the formalised approaches of reductive simplification 
that are typical of social science. 

Meanwhile, engagement with historians who are deeply trained and 
practised at using sophisticated qualitative, source-critical and 
narrative forms of description and analysis may offer a way forward 
for social scientists who recognise the limits and blinders that can be 
imposed on social inquiry by obsessive concern with causal inference. 
Scrupulously avoiding the taint of endogeneity through clinically 
‘clean identification strategies’ (separating explanatory from outcome 
variables) can have the negative effect of severely restricting the 
questions social scientists are able to pose. Reductive methods lose 
purchase on the real world when they fail to predict or explain 
phenomena of any importance, when the only questions that are 
allowed are very narrowly framed, and when answering them requires 
kinds of data that are unavailable for posing or answering big 
questions. The resources of history simply must be available to social 
scientists if they are to escape the trap of an entirely presentist mode 
of inquiry — an approach that risks confusing the contingencies of the 
present moment with deeper structures underpinning social 
behaviour, individual choices and collective action. Without the 
opportunity to compare social phenomena over time, social science 
loses its purpose; without the capacity to stretch the frame of time 


back from modernity to antiquity, social science abandons a rich 
source of test cases. 

Happily, as Deirdre McCloskey has long argued, there is no inherent 
conflict between social scientific and narrative approaches to history, 
because narrative history and social science deal with many of the 
same basic issues (social structure; group identities; individuals and 
their diverse preferences; contingency and necessity), and partake of 
many of the same basic rhetorical practices (models, metaphors, 
stories and test cases that point to something beyond themselves). 
And so, as McCloskey points out, ‘it is madness, simply madness, then, 
to separate model using and storytelling’. And, quoting T. S. Ashton 
({1946] 1971), ‘the debate whether we use quantity or quality to 
argue in history is juvenile. It is like arguing whether one should hop 
on the left leg or the right. People with two legs find they make better 
progress if they walk on both’ (McCloskey 1990: 300). Recognising 
the underlying coherence of the relationships between practices that 
have long been used to study classical history and those that have 
come to define contemporary social science allows for an integration 
of quantitative/formal methods with qualitative/narrative-centred 
methods to the benefit of both fields of study. 

The discussions after each paper at the conference were lively and 
informative; they engaged many of the issues that I have sketched 
above. The members of the audience were well informed and actively 
participative, both critical of the potential problems that social 
science history raises for classical studies and appreciative of what we 
were trying, jointly and severally, to accomplish. Comments and 
critiques of papers, formal and informal, resulted in substantial 
changes in the written versions of the chapters as presented here. The 
excellence of the discussion was in part because of the disciplined 
professionalism of our session chairs, drawn from Edinburgh and from 
other Scottish universities. And it was in part because the formal 
commentators were senior scholars whose work has helped to 
promote and to define the emerging field of social science Greek 
history: Paul Cartledge, Stephen Haber, Ian Morris, John Hesk and 
Alain Bresson. John K. Davies, who has been in the forefront of social 
science Greek history for a long generation, gave particularly helpful 
concluding remarks, a revised version of which is included here. 

Both when designing the conference, and again in considering how 
to present the papers in this collection, the editorial team puzzled 
over the various criteria that we might use to subdivide the 


presentations and essays. We settled on grouping chapters more or 
less topically — which resulted in the volume being organised in its six 
parts: Theory and Method; Institutions; Behaviour; Wealth, Poverty 
and Inequality; Interstate Relations; and Technology and Innovation. 
But we might just as well have organised the presentation in other 
ways. We might, for example, have tried to sort the chapters 
according to the relevant branch of social science: Economics/Political 
Economy (Lewis, van Alfen, Taylor); Political science/Political 
Theory/Law (Fleck and Hanssen, Lyttkens and Gerding, Canevaro, 
Carugati and Weingast, Forsdyke, Gray, Teegarden, Mackil); 
International Relations (Liddel, Low); and _  Sociology/Social 
Anthropology (Mann, Cline, Azoulay and Ismard, Meehle, Van 
Liefferinge, Kierstead and Klapaukh, van Alfen). Alternatively, we 
could have sorted by approach to theory and method: some of the 
chapters — for example, Low on hegemony, Taylor on poverty, and 
Gray on Hellenistic political thought - are explicitly normative in 
their approach to social theory. A number of chapters are aimed at the 
clarification of terminology and concepts: Forsdyke (rule of law), van 
Alfen (money), Low (hegemony), Mehle (patronage), Mackil 
(property rights), Taylor (poverty). Some of the authors make use of 
quantitative methods (Fleck and Hanssen, Kierstead and Klapaukh, 
Canevaro). Others employ methods of game theory (Carugati and 
Weingast, Teegarden) or varieties of network/ agency theory (Cline, 
Van Liefferinge, and, in a somewhat different register, Azoulay and 
Ismard). 

It is worth pointing out that most of the chapters are single- 
authored, which remains the norm in classical history, as it is in most 
areas of the humanities. But in social science, as in the natural 
sciences, a great deal of work is done by teams of scholars. Four of the 
papers presented at the conference and offered here were authored by 
two-person teams. Two of these are by social scientists who have 
become highly conversant with classics: Fleck and Hanssen, Lyttkens 
and Gerding. There is one team of classicists: Azoulay and Ismard. 
Two teams are ‘mixed’ in that a classical historian co-authored with a 
social or data scientist: Carugati and Weingast, Kierstead and 
Klapaukh. 

We, the organisers of the conference and editors of this volume, 
hope that ‘mixed teams of researchers’ will become a more common 
trend as the broader field of social science ancient history expands, as 
Greek historians and social scientists become more comfortable in 


working together, and as we recognise the value of leveraging our 
relative advantages in background knowledge and technical skills. As 
John Davies points out in his concluding chapter, co-authors need to 
know enough to be able to converse effectively as a team and to create 
a product that is truly jointly owned and authored. But there is no 
need, for example, for classicists to become fully trained in the high- 
level statistics that underpins some quantitative methods or the 
advanced forms of algebra that are used in the proofs of formal 
theory. Nor is there a need for social scientists to become fully 
conversant in ancient languages or archaeological method. If we relax 
the demand that each co-author is equally competent in all the 
methods that go into writing a scholarly work, the field of social 
science ancient history will advance more rapidly, and our respective 
fields will profit thereby. 

A final thought: the entire project of the conference was highly 
collaborative. This collection of essays may be thought of as 
collectively authored by all the authors of the chapters; and by the 
editors, the conference commentators and session chairs; and by the 
members of the audience who raised questions and made comments 
during the conference sessions; and by the many others who 
participated in the lively discussions during breaks, and at shared 
meals. And, albeit at a slightly greater remove, by the indulgent 
patrons of the extraordinarily welcoming pubs of Edinburgh, who, 
each evening after our conference sessions were concluded, made 
room at the bar for a gang of noisy and argumentative international 
academics. 

For making all of this possible, in the pleasantest and most collegial 
of academic environments, and in the most delightful of northern 
European cities, I offer my deepest thanks to the A. G. Leventis 
Foundation, to the Classics Department of the University of 
Edinburgh, and to the staff of Edinburgh University Press. The editors 
offer special thanks to Alex Imrie, who took time off from his own 
scholarship to aid in the task of bringing these essays into more 
consistent form, and to Stephanie Winder for compiling the index. 
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PART I 


THEORY AND METHOD 


BEHAVIOURAL ECONOMICS AND 
ECONOMIC BEHAVIOUR IN 
CLASSICAL ATHENS 


David Lewis 


For N. Keith Rutter 


Thomas Kuhn argued that ‘paradigm shifts’ occur only in the hard 
sciences. He would surely have been hard pressed to uphold this view 
had he lived to witness the sea change that has occurred in ancient 
economic history during the past decade and a half.i Finley’s ‘New 
Orthodoxy’ - which held sway during the 1970s and 1980s, and still 
retained widespread support until shortly after the turn of the 
millennium — has now been extensively dismantled.2 This change has 
come about through a mixture of theoretical advances (principally the 
shift towards the New Institutional Economics, or NIE) and a large 
number of empirical studies, the latter of which have shown that the 
ancient economy was far from as economically stagnant as the ‘New 
Orthodoxy’ supposed. But in the shift away from the Finley school, 
several variables that garnered much attention from substantivists 
such as Finley and that have an important bearing on economic 
behaviour have been left behind; and in some ways we now run the 
risk of replacing the narrow range of interests of the ‘New Orthodoxy’ 
with a different, but similarly narrow, set of interests that constitute 
the primary subject matter of a ‘Newer Orthodoxy’ based on NIE. In 
this chapter I neither propose that we return to the Finley approach, 
nor abandon the (very profitable) insights of NIE. Rather, I aim to 
highlight some of those variables that - though once the focus of 
attention — have been neglected in recent works of ancient economic 
history, and suggest new ways of looking at them. Rather than choose 


one ‘school’ over another (an approach that, if it gains enough 
followers, invariably leads to the calcification of narrow orthodoxies), 
I aim to graft the insights of several approaches onto the current 
paradigm, in the hope that this will enrich our methodological 
toolbox for approaching the economic history of the Greek world. 

One striking feature of recent revisionist work on the Greek 
economy is the extent to which it has sidestepped the main thrust of 
Finley’s argument as to why the economy took the shape that he 
thought it took. A brief review of both Finley’s central thesis and more 
recent reactions to it will bring out the contrast more clearly. On 
Finley’s view, one has to envisage the ancient economy as a unity 
running from the time of Homer down to late antiquity.; What binds 
this large stretch of time together and makes it a unified whole is the 
factor of mentality: elites in Greece and Rome shared the same basic 
outlook when it came to moneymaking.s Agriculture was the basis of 
their wealth, and really the only suitable source of wealth for a 
respectable man of consequence.s Such individuals disdained other 
forms of economic activity, namely commerce, banking and 
manufacture. These sectors of economic activity did exist, but they 
were conducted on a petty scale because they were in the hands of 
foreigners; in the case of Athens, that largely means metics. Since 
metics could not own land, they could not raise financial capital by 
pledging their land as security for loans: in Finley’s words, a wall was 
erected between the world of commerce and the credit-potential of 
the land. This acted as a brake on growth and meant that commerce 
and markets operated on a fairly small scale.« 

Finley was well acquainted with the textual evidence from Attica, 
and knew that some kind of profit-maximising behaviour did exist: 
this is what Aristotle was talking about when he analysed 
chrematistiké.7 But this kind of mentality was largely limited to the 
petty traders and manufacturers of the metic population: most of the 
citizenry simply did not think this way. On the one hand, the mass of 
the citizens were subsistence farmers, and their mentality was firmly 
fixed on autarky; on the other hand, the elite, though they did 
produce goods for the market, left the running of their farms to slave 
or freedman managers.s Their mentality was one fixated on politics, 
not making money: ‘over-riding values’ restricted the elite to drawing 
income from their landed estates, but avoiding investment in other 
economic sectors.s So the major reason why Finley’s ancient economy 
looked stagnant was that elites — the people who controlled the largest 


amount of resources — did not think in what neoclassical economists 
call ‘rational, profit-maximising’ terms.io Several important 
consequences stemmed from this putative mentality, among them the 
apparent failure to produce technological innovations, economic 
science and double-entry bookkeeping.11 Many of these arguments 
were not Finley’s original insights but were drawn from the work of 
earlier scholars — especially Max Weber (who stressed the distinction 
between an ancient, status-maximising Homo politicus and a medieval 
and modern income-maximising Homo economicusi2) and Karl Polanyi 
(who stressed the notion of an economy ‘embedded’ in social and 
political structures as opposed to a modern ‘disembedded’ market 
economy as a separate sphere of activityis). The importance of 
Polanyi’s contrast between a modern disembedded economy and an 
ancient embedded economy was also underscored in M. M. Austin and 
P. Vidal-Naquet’s 1972 Economies et sociétés en Gréce ancienne (English 
trans. 1977), a work closely aligned with the Finley approach, whose 
authors pointed out that it was ‘fundamental’ to the substantivist 
outlook. 14 

Early revisionist work did tackle Finley’s emphasis on mentalities 
head-on. In his essay ‘The Athenian entrepreneur’ (1982), W. E. 
Thompson argued that Finley had misrepresented the outlook of the 
Athenian upper classes, in so far as the Homo politicus model that 
Finley had adopted from Weber simply did not measure up to the 
evidence. Elite Athenians, according to Thompson, thought like 
entrepreneurs; perhaps not twentieth-century entrepreneurs drawing 
on the insights of modern economic science, but more like eighteenth- 
century entrepreneurs just prior to the Industrial Revolution: their 
knowledge was empirical and amateurish rather than scientific, but 
they invested money with an eye to maximising their profits 
nonetheless, and were not averse to investing in non-agricultural 
activities.1s Thompson’s study remains useful, but what is interesting 
is that so much of the more recent revisionist case against Finley’s 
model has not followed Thompson’s lead in directly addressing the 
issue of mentalities and values, but instead focused on the material 
side of the economy. Apart from an important article by Paul 
Christesen,is to which we will return shortly, much of the case against 
Finley has been argued on the grounds that the ancient Greek 
economy was not stagnant becausei7 (1) trade was far more important 
and high-volume than Finley thought, with poleis pursuing active 
policies regarding imports and exports (A. Bressonis); (2) that in 


regions such as Attica there was extensive horizontal specialisation of 
labour, large permanent markets, widespread access to credit, and 
reliable third-party enforcement of contracts and property rights (E. 
M. Harrisis); (3) that the classical Greek world had an exceptionally 
large and urbanised population, with barely any of these conurbations 
corresponding to the parasitic ‘consumer city’ archetype (M. H. 
Hansen2z0); (4) that steady growth characterised the period from 800 
BCE down to the last couple of centuries BCE (I. Morris2i); (5) that 
living standards, particularly in terms of ‘wheat wages’, were 
exceptionally high for a pre-emodern economy (W. Scheidel22); (6) and 
that classical and Hellenistic Greeks were surprisingly healthy and 
well grown, reaching average heights not again attained until the 
twentieth century (G. Kron2s). Over the last few decades all manner of 
empirical studies, both archaeological and_ historical, have 
accumulated that, in toto, show that Finley seriously underestimated 
the size and dynamism of the commercial sector, underestimated the 
productivity of peasant farmers, exaggerated the difficulties of land 
transport, and took far too pessimistic a view of the availability of 
credit. But whether the Greeks were ‘entrepreneurial’ or not has — in 
most cases — come down not to arguing out the issue of ‘over-riding 
values’, as Finley put it, but to a kind of exercise in reverse- 
engineering: the Greek economy was vibrant and grew in material 
terms, so the individuals that created an economy such as this cannot 
possibly have held the kind of unproductive mentality that Finley 
posited. 

In writing this I do not aim to criticise those scholars whose 
immense labour has now overturned Finley’s view of the economy 
and replaced it with something that far better reflects our evidence; 
for one thing, had the case against Finley’s view focused solely on 
mentalities, it is unlikely that we would have anywhere near as rich 
and detailed an understanding of the Greek economy as we now 
possess. Nor do I wish to underplay the contribution of NIE and its 
focus on institutional factors (in most cases formal institutional 
factors): there is no better illustration of what this approach - at its 
best — can achieve than Alain Bresson’s remarkable The Making of the 
Ancient Greek Economy: Institutions, Markets, and Growth in the City- 
States (2016), which combines with great virtuosity all the traditional 
craft skills of the ancient historian (philology, expert Quellenkritik, 
expertise in epigraphy, numismatics etc.) with the insights of North’s 
economics to produce a masterful synthesis. Finally, some scholars 


have addressed the issue of rationality and values, though not on 
anything like the scale of the material side of the revisionist view of 
the economy. 24 

However, it would be an exaggeration to suggest that every 
questionable element of Finley’s view of the ancient economy has 
been fully addressed. The fact that his emphasis on the negative 
effects of ‘over-riding values’ on growth is far from dead can be seen 
in the introduction to the Cambridge Economic History of the Greco- 
Roman World by Scheidel, Morris and Saller, who point out that ‘the 
economy remained miniscule by modern standards’ (a fair enough 
observation) and attribute one cause of this to markets generating 
‘intense ideological conflicts’.2s This is no rearguard action from the 
remnants of the Finley school, but a serious attempt at explanation by 
some of the more progressive scholars beginning to apply 
methodologies such as NIE to clear the logjam of the formalist- 
substantivist debate. Evidently, the issue requires further study. 


1 CONSIDERATIONS OF METHOD 


The main opponents of the Finley school during its heyday were the 
so-called ‘Formalists’ who applied neoclassical economic theory to the 
ancient world. Essentially, the formalist view holds that ancient 
economic actors were ‘rational’: in other words, they were self- 
interested individuals who aimed to maximise their profits, and took 
logical steps to achieve this end.2. The formalist approach to economic 
activity is essentially a generalising approach: in any human society 
one can assume this kind of selfish, profit-maximising behaviour, and 
there is little or no room built in to this perspective to accommodate 
any culture-specific variables such as ethical systems, social dynamics 
etc. in their models. This model of human behaviour is usually 
referred to in the social sciences as that of Homo economicus.27 But this 
form of behaviour was seen by substantivists such as Polanyi to be 
historically atypical — it only characterised the behaviour of economic 
actors in modern times.2s Earlier economies were embedded in social 
and political value systems, and the market did not exist as a separate 
sphere of human activity. According to the substantivists, then, the 
kind of rational, profit-maximising behaviour typical of modern 
capitalist economies cannot be assumed a priori for economies of the 
ancient world. 

In a useful discussion of recent approaches to the ancient economy, 


Zosia Archibald and J. K. Davies (Archibald et al. 2011) have 
enumerated various schools of modern economic thought that might 
be applied to the study of ancient economies, and among other things, 
help resolve the standoff between formalists and substantivists. By 
and large the main item on Archibald and Davies’ list that has led the 
charge against the Finley school has been New Institutional 
Economics. By relaxing the formalist approach through combining 
some generalised laws of economic behaviour with attention to the 
culturally specific aspects of different societies’ institutional 
arrangements, this approach has to some extent moved us beyond the 
substantivist-formalist impasse. But Archibald and Davies note 
various other approaches among what they call ‘post-war heterodox 
economics’, and it might be beneficial to expand their list to include 
work on behavioural economics as well as economic sociology. I take 
my cue from one of the leading practitioners of the New Institutional 
Economics, Oliver Williamson, a student of both Ronald Coase (the 
founding father of the NIE) and Herbert Simon (arguably the founding 
father of behavioural economics). In his article ‘The New Institutional 
Economics: Taking stock, looking ahead’ (2000), Williamson sets out a 
schematic in which he adumbrates four levels of social analysis (Fig. 
1.1). 


Level Frequency Purpose 


Embeddedness: 
Informal es 
institutions, en non- 
customs, 10? to 102 calculative: 
traditions, norms spontaneous 


religion 


Institutional 
environment: 
formal rules of the 
game — esp. 10 to 102 


Get the institutional 
environment right. 


1st-order 
as a economizing 
bureaucracy) 
Governance: play 
of the game — esp. Get the governance 
contract (aligning 1 to 102 structures right. 
governance 2nd-order 
structures with economizing 
transactions) 
Resource 
allocation and 
employment Get the marginal 
(prices and Continuous conditions right. 
quantities: 3rd-order 
incentive economizing 


alignment) 


L1: social theory 
L2: economics of property rights/positive political theory 
L3: transaction cost economics 
L4: neoclassical economics/agency theory 
Figure 1.1 Williamson’s four levels of social analysis (adapted from 


Williamson 2000) 


‘To a hammer, every problem looks like a nail.’ That criticism could 
be levelled against some formalist economic historians;2 but not 
against Williamson, who rightly points out that NIE deals chiefly with 
levels 2 and 3 of this schema.30 Advocating methodological pluralism 
rather than claiming that his own school represents a ‘theory of 
everything’, Williamson leaves room for both economic sociology and 
behavioural economics as tools for improving our understanding of 
economic activity.s: Likewise, Arthur Denzau and Douglass North also 
recognise the importance of level 1 phenomena, ideologies, which 
they define as ‘the shared framework of mental models that groups of 
individuals possess that provide both an interpretation of the 


environment and a prescription as to how that environment should be 
structured’.s2 They go on to write: 


The mental models that the mind creates and the institutions that 
individuals create are both essential to the way human beings 
structure their environment in their interactions with it. An 
understanding of how such models evolve and the relationship 
between them is the single most important step that research in 
the social sciences can make to replace the black box of the 
‘rationality’ assumption used in economics and rational choice 
models.33 


Taking Williamson’s advice on methodological pluralism, I hope to 
show that a toolbox including all three of these approaches (the NIE, 
behavioural economics, economic sociology) can help us to construct 
a better framework in which to locate our analysis of ancient 
economic behaviour. 

As we have noted already, Finley fought his case mainly on the 
grounds of a putative set of ‘over-riding values’ that led elites to avoid 
profit-maximising behaviour. If we contextualise this in terms of 
Williamson’s schema, we can see that Finley’s arguments regarding 
the ancient economy were mainly fought out at level 1, that is, the 
realm of social attitudes, codes of conduct and informal norms. Since 
the NIE works best on levels 2 and 3, we need first to draw on a 
different tool, namely economic sociology, to address the specific 
problem of Finley’s challenge. 

In the ‘level 1’ box of his schema, Williamson writes the term 
‘embeddedness’. One instantly thinks of Karl Polanyi’s distinction 
between historically embedded economies and modern disembedded 
economies; but this connection is misleading and not what Williamson 
has in mind. As Williamson uses it, the term ‘embeddedness’ is 
employed in the sense set out in a famous article by Mark 
Granovetter, ‘Economic action and social structure: The problem of 
embeddedness’ (1985). Here, Granovetter rejected Polanyi’s stark 
distinction between historical economies that are embedded in social 
and political value systems, and modern disembedded economies in 
which the market operates in an independent sphere with no 
connection to social or political variables. In Granovetter’s view, 
‘embeddedness’ is a useful concept that applies to all economies, 
historical and present-day: 


I assert that the level of embeddedness of economic behaviour is 
lower in nonmarket societies than is claimed by substantivists 
and development theorists, and it has changed less with 
‘modernization’ than they believe; but I argue also that this level 
has always been and continues to be more substantial than is 
allowed for by formalists and economists. 34 


As Granovetter rightly points out, it is simply not the case that 
modern Western economies operate in some sort of hermetically 
sealed zone disconnected from the rest of society, even if that kind of 
abstraction is the way in which they are treated in neoclassical 
economics (largely for normative rather than descriptive reasons).3s 
Granovetter thus suggests that we employ the term ‘embeddedness’ to 
describe the ways in which economic activity in any society is 
enmeshed with other aspects of social life, particularly social 
relations. This is a sensible suggestion, and as Williamson points out, 
perfectly compatible with the NIE, even if the finer details of how 
‘embeddedness’ affects economic behaviour require further working 
out.36 

At any rate, these theoretical advances move us a long way from 
the Polanyi position on ‘embeddedness’ that Austin and Vidal-Naquet 
rightly claimed was ‘fundamental’ to the Finleyan/substantivist 
approach. As we have already noted, Finley and (many of) his 
followers drew a stark contrast between modern and ancient 
economic actors:37 in their view modern economic actors are rational 
profit maximisers operating in a market economy that is disembedded 
from the broader currents of social and political life, whereas ancient 
economic actors were not rational profit maximisers, but were instead 
fully enmeshed in socio-political structures whose attendant values 
precluded this sort of behaviour. Theoretical advances in economic 
sociology have moved us past this stark contrast: modern economic 
actors are also embedded in social norms, a fact that is ‘taken as a 
given by most institutional economists’.ss This is a point that (almost) 
everyone seems able to agree on. 

As I see it, then, there is a pressing need to re-map the relative 
coordinates of modern and ancient economic actors (qua individuals), 
even if that involves a certain degree of imprecision, fixing our new 
coordinates in a ballpark sense rather than in any precise manner. 
This challenge involves two separate but related questions: 


1. What are the general cognitive limitations on so-called 
‘rational’ behaviour? With the Finleyan contrast between 
ancient and modern economic actors, it is easy to over- 
emphasise the ‘rationality’ of modern individuals, and thus to 
broaden the gulf between them and their ancient antecedents. 
But since we are dealing with the same basic organism, namely 
the human being, it is important that we better understand the 
boundaries of human rationality in general. This will arm us 
against an exaggerated contrast between ancient, allegedly 
irrational economic actors and modern, allegedly fully rational 
actors, on the one hand (the basic fault with the substantivist, 
Finleyan position); and the exaggerated, mechanical and 
generalising view of Homo economicus, a view that moreover 
comes stripped of the standard human emotional repertoire 
and abstracted from the context of social relationsss (the basic 
fault with the formalist position). To understand this issue 
more fully, we will draw on the findings of behavioural 
economics. 

2. If we accept, as we should (and practitioners of NIE such as 
Williamson and North do), Granovetter’s point that social 
norms matter for students of the economy, what on earth shall 
we do with Finley’s emphasis on ‘over-riding values’? As we 
have noted, the most important advances behind our current 
understanding of the ancient Greek economy have been built 
on empirical data and on a reassessment of the material 
aspects of the economy. These seem impossible to square with 
Finley’s view, for if he was right that ‘over-riding values’ acted 
as a brake on economic development, how then can we 
account for the remarkable growth, both aggregate and per 
capita, that has been fairly well established in recent works? 40 
Were the values that Finley pointed to simply less ‘over-riding’ 
than we once thought? Or does the problem lie elsewhere? I 
would like to suggest that Finley was quite right to flag up the 
effect of social values on economic activity, but simply misread 
what those values were, for reasons that we will come to 
shortly. This will necessitate revisiting the evidence for social 
attitudes to wealth and moneymaking in ancient Greece in 
general, and classical Attica in particular. 


2 FROM HOMO ECONOMICUS TO HOMO SAPIENS: THE 


ADVANTAGES OF A BEHAVIOURALIST APPROACH. 


The most important contribution to date on the issue of rationality 
and economic behaviour in classical Greece is Paul Christesen’s 2003 
article ‘Economic rationalism in fourth-century Bc Athens’. 
Christesen’s study was penned at a time when Finley’s view of the 
ancient Greek economy still enjoyed widespread currency.42 This 
explains the focus of the article, which is to show that the Athenians 
really could weigh up investment options and make intelligent 
calculations based on an assessment of risks and returns, a task 
Christesen achieves with élan, and a view that I think we can take 
now as proven.43 In the introduction to his piece, though, Christesen 
does discuss work in behavioural economics, and one conclusion of 
his article is that future work should concentrate more on popular 
morality regarding the economic sphere in ancient Greece.44 Taking 
Christesen’s advice, then, we will take up both these themes in this 
chapter, first by looking at the field of behavioural economics (in the 
rest of this section), and second by looking at Greek social values 
(sections 3-4). As behavioural economics is a large, dynamic and fast- 
expanding field, one cannot do proper justice to it in such a brief 
review; for now, all I aim to do is to draw out several strands from 
this body of work that have important consequences for how 
historians envisage economic behaviour in the past. 


2.1 Bounded rationality 


As we have noted already, Herbert Simon can arguably be viewed as 
the progenitor of this field of study.ss In his Administrative Behaviour 
(1947), Simon pointed out that the assumptions underpinning the 
notion of Homo economicus bore little relation to real economic 
decision-making. I should qualify this statement. Even in neoclassical 
economics, the idea of a Homo economicus is obviously an abstraction 
rather than a description of reality, and good neoclassical economists 
are well aware of its artificial quality.4s However, they insist on its 
usefulness in heuristic terms: when we come to model economic 
behaviour, it is simply impractical to do so with something as 
complex as a real human being, so Homo economicus is a ‘good 
enough’ substitute for pragmatic reasons. In other words, by assuming 
selfishness and profit-maximising behaviour, one will not go too far 
wrong. What Simon began to show was not that Homo economicus was 


artificial (everyone knew this), but that it was far further off the mark 
in terms of modelling human behaviour than the neoclassical position 
admitted, so far in fact that its heuristic utility is extremely limited. 

One of Simon’s emphases was on the information-gathering process 
and the reality of imperfect information, including ‘information 
asymmetry’, an idea more fully worked out in Akerlof’s ‘The market 
for “lemons”’.47 Since information asymmetry is now a well-known 
problem among historians of the ancient Greek economy, and a focus 
of NIE-inspired research, I will not dwell on it here.ss Besides, this 
problem concerns the environment in which the individual makes 
choices, not the nature of the individual himself or herself. Simon 
emphasised not only the imperfection of information, but also the 
cognitive limitations of humans to process this information and make 
perfectly ‘rational’ choices based on it. He did not claim that people 
were irrational, only that their ability to be perfectly rational was 
limited. People did not possess the ‘Olympian rationality’ of Homo 
economicus: rather, they possessed what Simon called ‘bounded 
rationality’. 


2.2 Risk, biases and heuristics 


These points seem rather obvious now, but subsequent work in 
behavioural economics would flesh out in greater detail how 
economic decision-making works in practice. Another early 
breakthrough was Kahnemann and Tversky’s work on prospect theory, 
for which Kahneman won the 2002 Nobel Memorial Prize in 
economics (shared with Vernon L. Smith).4: Kahnemann and Tversky 
came from a background in cognitive psychology, not economics. 
These scientists compared the ideal behaviour of utility maximisers to 
the observed behaviour of human subjects in a number of experiments 
examining decisions made under risk. In circumstances where stakes 
were high in terms of potential gains, people acted irrationally by 
choosing a lower gain and forgoing a modest level of risk for a larger 
gain. Conversely, in situations where individuals were presented with 
the scenario of loss of assets, they acted irrationally in a different way: 
rather than accepting the certain option of a smaller loss, they risked 
gambling by making a choice with uncertain prospects and the 
possibility of a larger loss. Their work led Kahnemann and Tversky to 
examine cognitive biases, that is, ways in which our minds over-weigh 
or underweigh the importance of certain variables in a manner 


incompatible with the utility-maximising model; and also heuristics, 
that is, mental shortcuts (or decisions made by ‘rule of thumb’) where 
instead of calculating how to maximise utility in a slow, deliberative 
and thorough sense, individuals make quick choices based on certain 
generalised assumptions.50 

Behavioural economics has had perhaps its strongest impact in the 
field of finance. For example, studies of stock trading have empirically 
demonstrated the role of overconfidence as a cognitive bias, and 
further shown that there are gender differences in the distribution of 
overconfident behaviour, with males proving more reckless in their 
choices.si Another area of behavioural finance concerns savings for 
retirement, where indolence, optimism about future income, and a 
tendency to put off decisions adversely affect many individuals and 
result in suboptimal allocation of resources for retirement plans. 
Behavioural economists such as Shlomo Benartzi and Richard Thaler 
have developed strategies that manipulate inbuilt cognitive biases to 
counter these tendencies.s2 

As for heuristics, one might take as an example the ‘Affect 
Heuristic’. Denes-Raj and Epstein studied the tendency of individuals 
to make suboptimal choices in a simple test when subjects were 
rewarded $1 for each red jellybean they plucked from a bowl. They 
were given a choice of two bowls, one of which was small and 
contained more red jellybeans both overall and relative to other 
colours, the other of which was larger and contained fewer red 
jellybeans both overall and relative to other colours. Most subjects 
irrationally opted for the larger bowl, a choice seemingly based on a 
heuristic: the simplistic notion that greater size yields greater 
rewards.s3 


2.3 Emotions and fairness 


Another aspect of economic behaviour that deviates from the 
assumptions of the Homo economicus model concerns the role of 
fairness. Studies have shown how individuals can act contrary to their 
material interests due to concerns of fairness;s1 this can of course 
apply in a positive manner (tipping, giving to charity), but also in a 
negative manner: perhaps the most famous example is the ‘ultimatum 
game’. Thaler provides a neat summary: 


In the ultimatum game one player, the Proposer, is given a sum 


of money, say $10, and makes an offer of some portion of the 
money, x, to the other player, the Responder. The Responder can 
either accept or reject the offer in which case both players get 
nothing. Experimental results reveal that very low offers (less 
than 20 percent of the pie) are often rejected. Speaking very 
generally, one can say that Responders react emotionally to very 
low offers. We might get more specific and say that they react 
indignantly.ss 


Of course, had Homo economicus played this game, he would have 
accepted any amount above zero. Scientific studies of body chemistry 
during the ultimatum game have tied penalising unfairness to 
increased levels of the chemical seratonin.ss Remarkably, studies of 
unfairness in the distribution of resources with primates have revealed 
a similar tendency, where subjects reject unfair offers just as human 
subjects do. This has been explained as an artefact of our evolutionary 
inheritance, and linked to social ranking behaviour within groups.5s7 


2.4 Altruism 


Linked to the variable of fairness is altruism, behaviour that in the 
economic sphere acts wholly contrary to the assumptions of Homo 
economicus. Once more, defenders of Homo economicus sought to 
explain away altrustic behaviour as relatively insignificant in overall 
terms, or simply a veiled form of self-interest. But a growing body of 
work is showing how altrusim is a major behavioural preference and 
needs to be incorporated into any model of economic behaviour. ss 


These four areas — limitations in cognitive competence, biases and 
sub-optimal rule-of-thumb modes of decision-making, and _ the 
allegedly irrational motives of fairness and altruism — hardly exhaust 
research in this field, but they are important points to consider when 
thinking about economic behaviour in historical societies such as 
classical Athens. But how can we apply these findings? Two routes are 
open to us. 


1 First is direct application, which may seem distasteful to cultural 
relativists who refuse to generalise about human behaviour at all, and 
for whom any generalisation commits the folly of the Formalists. This 
criticism should not be dismissed out of hand; but it can be taken 
rather too far: there is a middle ground that steers a course between 


the Scylla and Charybdis of reductive generalisation on the one hand, 
and narrow-minded parochialism and cultural relativism on the other. 
Let us take the issues of fairness and altruism as an example. The 
anthropologist Joseph Henrich and his colleagues have studied 
altruism and fairness in relation to economic behaviour in a number 
of simple societies and found variation from place to place in the 
degree to which it manifests in field experiments.s» Their results show 
that we cannot assume uniformity worldwide on these issues, or 
attempt some sort of generalising quantification regarding their role 
in human behaviour; but all the same, in every society they studied, 
fairness and altruism do matter, and in no society did individuals live 
up to the selfish expectations of Homo economicus. In that respect, we 
can generalise: these variables are important, and we should aim to 
discover how they affected economic behaviour in the societies we 
study. 

Some Greek reactions regarding issues of fairness in the economic 
realm appear distinctly familiar, such as Plato’s irritation at vendors 
with a monopoly on supply in out-of-the-way locations who use this 
advantage to charge unfair prices to their customers.co (Though it 
should be emphasised that Plato accepted the need for commerce, so 
long as it was properly regulated and kept to its appropriate realm..«1) 
Another example is Bresson’s recent explanation of Greek civic 
institutions that acted against speculation and cartels in the grain 
trade, which has a strong behavioural element: these institutions 
formalised in terms of legal rules the cultural and emotional rejection 
by Greeks of a free market in the grain supply that would allow rich 
people to profit whilst poorer citizens starved or were forced to pay 
inflated prices.s«2 And in a recent study, Davies has highlighted the 
forces — including popular indignation regarding sharp dealing — that 
shaped the Athenian fish market and the laws that regulated it.«3 In 
such examples we can see how the general human emotional 
substratum (with its powerful demands for fairness and sociability), 
combined with the particular history of class struggles that forged the 
civic societies of the Greek world, led to the creation of institutions 
that were perhaps inefficient, but were justified in so far as they 
served broader notions of civic responsibility. 

At any rate, it goes without saying that this behavioural element in 
institutional design, as well as cultural attitudes, can only be studied 
qualitatively, not quantitatively. But recent work on embodied 
cognition and the emotions has achieved important advances with 


regard to the study of emotion in ancient Greece.cs Many advances 
have also been made in the study of Greek social values.cs There is 
much potential to integrate this work into mainstream dialogue on 
economic history, and thereby enrich our appreciation of the forces 
that shaped the behaviour of individuals acting in the economic 
realm. 


2 The second and less ambitious option is indirect application: this 
relates back to my earlier point about re-mapping the relative 
coordinates of ancient and modern economic actors. Research into 
behavioural economics cuts down to size the exaggerated competence 
and selfishness of Homo economicus.«s If modern individuals are less 
efficient and selfish than was once thought, a fortiori ancient 
economic actors cannot be expected to live up to such an unrealistic 
standard either. We are already closing the gap, then, between the 
exaggerated rationality of the modern individual and the exaggerated 
irrationality of the ancient individual postulated by Finley, by toning 
down the former. Above all, these findings should cause us to be more 
critical of some of the recent resurrections of formalism (often clothed 
in the more neutral garb of NIE) which rely on the ‘rational-actor 
model’ that, as Hobson points out, are once again de rigueur.«7 


These two points, then, take us from the general to the specific: we 
can assume an imperfect, boundedly rational individual equipped 
with the standard emotional apparatus for any historical society.«s 
Greek historians can add depth and shading to this model by looking 
in greater detail at ancient Greek culture, values and _ social 
interactions. This takes us full circle to the question with which we 
began: Finley’s emphasis on ‘over-riding values’. 


3 SALVAGING (ASPECTS OF) SUBSTANTIVISM 


Compared to the deluge of NIE-inspired studies, recent work in the 
Finleyan tradition has displayed a rather lower volume of output. In 
many ways the current, diminished state of substantivism is one of its 
adherents’ own making: dogmatic adherence to Finley’s viewsss and 
an inability to uncouple substantivism from primitivism7o has meant 
that with the recent advances in our understanding of the material 
aspects of the ancient economy (urbanism, markets, levels of trade, 
diet and stature etc.), the New Orthodoxy version of the ancient 


economy has become increasingly difficult to defend. 

Some scholars -— sometimes branded neo-primitivists - have 
attempted to counter this recent move away from Finley by sketching 
an ancient economy beset by crippling levels of information 
asymmetry.7: Others have targeted the political origins of NIE. Since it 
grew out of (and in dialogue with) neoclassical economics, some 
scholars — such as Boldizzoni and Hobson - have criticised NIE and 
cliometric approaches to history more broadly as the vanguard of a 
neoliberalist, free market, development economics vision of how the 
world should be; one indeed that is looking to the historical sciences 
for empirical confirmation.72 On this view, recent experiments with 
NIE represent a dangerous kind of alchemy that (often unwittingly) 
furthers a right-wing agenda. It would be foolish to ignore these 
criticisms: certainly the dangers of one-size-fits-all development 
economics have been recognised even by conservatives;73 and there 
are other grounds besides political affiliations for criticising 
neoclassical economics and its assumptions.74 

However, some of the criticisms of these scholars are misplaced. 
The notion that the very exercise of quantification furthers a 
neoliberal agenda seems rather incredible when one thinks of 
historians such as A. W. Gomme and R. L. Sargent, who made 
important advances in the field of Greek historical demography (an 
inherently quantitative task) long before neoliberalism existed as a 
political ideology; and Hobson’s rejection of concepts such as 
transaction costs and information asymmetry - whose utility to the 
economic historian is immediately apparent — seems like an exercise 
in cutting off one’s nose to spite one’s face.7s This approach, which 
would have us return to the days of Finley in protest, further neglects 
the fact that some of the major voices against free market economics, 
neoliberalism and the (rather obscene) levels of inequality in modern 
societies are professional economists.7> One does not have to agree 
with Boldizzoni and Hobson to believe that there are, nevertheless, 
aspects of substantivism that are worth salvaging, in particular its 
emphasis on social values. Here, the problem with Finley’s view is not 
so much his claim that social values are important to economic 
behaviour — which is a perfectly reasonable position, and compatible 
with Williamson’s view discussed earlier in this chapter — but his 
reading of what those values comprised. There are three basic flaws in 
Finley’s account of ‘over-riding values’ and their putative economic 
consequences in antiquity. First, it is homogenising: Finley tended to 


focus on areas of apparent consensus among elite authors in the Greek 
and Roman world, whist overlooking important differences of 
viewpoint. Second, it is selective: he ignored inconvenient passages 
that did not fit with his view of the economy. Third, he treated certain 
writers as representative of a general mentality when closer study 
suggests that their views were idiosyncratic and very much out of step 
with popular views. Let us look at each in turn. 


3.1 Homogenisation 


There is an element of circular reasoning in Finley’s view of a Graeco- 
Roman elite ‘mentality’ regarding moneymaking. He asserts that the 
mentality exists, and then cherry-picks the sources to confirm it; if 
there are gaps on the Greek side, his initial assumption of uniformity 
permits him to fill them in from Roman evidence. For example, when 
discussing elite investment in maritime trade, Finley does not 
compare the Greek and Roman evidence side by side: he simply 
quotes Cicero.77 Since he presumes the existence of a single unifying 
mentality, Cicero can speak for his classical Athenian counterparts as 
a kind of synégoros. This clearly won’t do: if we were to follow Finley 
on the idea of a unified set of attitudes to moneymaking among Greek 
and Roman elites, that would require a rigorous study of all the 
evidence lined up side by side and progressing from one topic (e.g. 
investments in maritime trade) to another (e.g. attitudes to 
agriculture). But the problem does not just concern grafting Roman 
evidence on to Greek topics: Finley’s approach also tends to elide the 
views of various Greek writers, as if they spoke with a single voice on 
the matter of making money.7s This is a major flaw, as we shall see. 


3.2 Selectivity 


Not only did Finley tend to graft Roman evidence into a Greek context 
to produce a unified picture of upper-class mentality: he also omitted 
key evidence running contrary to his views. For example, in his 
discussion on the ancient state as an economic actor, Finley wrote that 
the state was only interested in imports, not exports.7> In a paper 
published in 1987 (now available in English translation), Alain 
Bresson showed that this view is flatly contradicted in Greek texts, 
both normative and descriptive.so In normative terms, Aristotle talks 
about imports and exports in the same breath, and never argues that 


states simply need to import and not export. In descriptive terms, 
writers such as Thucydides and Polybius, when referring to the 
economic policies of real-life poleis such as Corcyra and Byzantion, 
also treat imports and exports together. This omission is difficult to 
account for: one could overlook Finley’s error were it merely the case 
that he had read the sources hurriedly, but his article on Aristotle and 
economic thought makes it abundantly clear that he had a very 
thorough knowledge of Aristotle’s writings. s1 


3.3 Generalisation from idiosyncrasy 


The third weakness of Finley’s view of ‘over-riding values’ is that he 
takes individual views as representative of behaviour in a generalised 
sense. This is particularly problematic because The Ancient Economy 
contains some very acute methodological observations about precisely 
this issue.s2 In his treatment of Plato and Aristotle, Finley seems to 
ignore his own advice and treat them both as representative of his 
putative ‘elite mentality’ — so Plato’s ideal states push trade to the 
margins because it is ungentlemanly; and Aristotle’s emphasis on self- 
sufficiency and his theory of money are scaled up as a concern shared 
by Greek citizens in general rather than Aristotle in particular. 
However, a more careful reading shows that on both of these issues at 
least, the philosophers present an idiosyncratic rather than a popular 
viewpoint. 

We may take Plato first. In a rigorous and careful analysis, Geoffrey 
Kron has explained the logic behind Plato’s marginalisation of trade in 
his ideal states. Plato loathed radical democracy of the Athenian sort, 
and as a keen observer of reality, noticed that it was the urbanised 
working class — the agoraios ochlos and nautikos ochlos — who 
constituted the main support base for radical democratic politicians 
such as Kleon and his successors. This power base among the 
hucksters, traders and craftsmen could not be permitted to exist in the 
ideal state, so Plato chose to minimise as far as possible the non- 
agricultural sector in the economies of these imagined states, as Kron 
puts it, to inoculate them against the evils of radical democracy.s3 Far 
from channelling some putative elite bias against making money from 
non-agricultural sources (flatly contradicted by our empirical data on 
elite wealth in Athenss4), Plato was proposing an idiosyncratic piece 
of social engineering. One must not confuse means and ends. Plato 
made his ideal states overwhelmingly agrarian to limit the potential 


for the development of radical democracy (as well as keeping out 
corruptive foreign ideas), not because he wanted to return to some 
sort of aristocratic agrarian ideal. In fact, Plato constantly criticises 
the Athenians in general (not just the lower classes) for their 
obsession with chrematistiké, the relentless pursuit of making money.ss 

We can also turn to Aristotle. In the introduction to a recently 
published volume that I co-wrote with Edward Harris, Harris points 
out that Aristotle’s views on self-sufficiency and producing just 
enough to satisfy one’s needs — far from representing the standard 
opinion of most Greeks - are also idiosyncratic.ss Finley, Austin and 
Vidal-Naquet had read Aristotle’s views in terms of general ethical 
attitudes that were pervasive throughout society and shaped (if not 
determined) the behaviour of citizens. Harris, however, shows that on 
a careful reading Aristotle himself admits that his own views are 
unusual. In his discussion of oikonomia, Aristotle differentiates it from 
chrematistiké, that is, the pursuit of money; but he states that most 
people think that the two are identical, and that the art of household 
management is therefore not, in popular thinking, geared towards 
satisfying basic needs, but towards generating a surplus (Arist. Pol. 
1.3.10.1256b40-1257a3). Harris also makes the important 
observation that Xenophon’s treatment of household management in 
the Oeconomicus is much closer to the general mores to which 
Aristotle alludes.s7 This observation is important because it 
underscores the diversity of opinions among Greek writers, whereas as 
we have noted, Finley tended to lump them all together, cherry- 
picking their writings in order to build a composite picture of the so- 
called ‘over-riding values’ that hindered economic progress in 
antiquity. 

These are just two examples of Finley’s misreading of the sources 
and the significant consequences they have had for our view of 
economic life. Perhaps more than further NIE-inspired studies, then, 
there is a greater need for an overhaul of our understanding of 
moneymaking in Greek popular morality, for the full complexity of 
ancient Greek views on economic matters remains imperfectly 
understood. This task would require the old-fashioned methods of 
philology and source criticism rather than those of economics or other 
social sciences. Such an overhaul would inter alia have to incorporate 
an analysis of important social values such as euergesia, sophrosyne and 
philotimia — as well as negative traits such as koros and pleonexia — 
within its ambit, for these have important economic consequences. 


Furthermore, it would have to take a long diachronic view of the 
problem, for many of the popular attitudes to moneymaking did not 
appear ex novo in the classical period, but can be traced back to an 
earlier era. Here is not the place to undertake a detailed investigation, 
but a few remarks on archaic Greek attitudes to the generation of 
wealth will at least help in sketching the outlines of a diachronic view 
of the issue. 


4 THE ARCHAIC ROOTS OF POPULAR MORALITY ON 
MONEYMAKING 


We can trace some of these views back to Homer. For Finley, the 
Homeric world was one of landed aristocrats who were economically 
self-sufficient and avoided dabbling in trade.ss But in a major revision 
of Finley’s The World of Odysseus, Hans van Wees found plenty of 
evidence for production geared at generating a surplus in the elite 
oikos.s9 This surplus was needed in order for elites to fully engage in a 
highly competitive culture that required resources for gift giving, 
largesse and the establishment of marital ties with other elite 
households.9o It is true that trade does not loom large among the 
pursuits of the wealthy, but that is because it represents a minor part 
of the economy at this early stage, with more importance placed on 
domestic production of surpluses and the pursuit of raids and warfare; 
but certainly the appearance of Athena disguised as Mentes trading 
iron for bronze (Hom. Od. 1.184) is unintelligible in a world where 
the elite held a putative disdain for commerce. 

If we look at the roughly contemporary work of Hesiod, we find a 
similar view: one must not work simply up to a point of supplying 
one’s needs, but aim at producing a surplus. Work is what allows one 
to avoid selling one’s own land and instead to buy the land of another 
(Hes. Op. 300-11, 340-1). For Hesiod, though, the pursuit of profit 
must be mitigated by the observance of ethical norms: wealth is a 
good thing, but not if it is acquired unjustly (Hes. Op. 11f., 320f.). For 
a prosperous sub-elite farmer such as Hesiod the idea of augmenting 
one’s fortune by force, or of maintaining a network of influential 
guest-friends abroad, is clearly not an option; but materially 
improving one’s lot through toil and piling up a modicum of wealth is 
a pragmatic possibility.91 

We find precisely the same idea if we skip forward a century to 
Attica in the time of Solon. Solon praises wealth, and says that it is 


something of which he would like more; but just like Hesiod, he 
proclaims that he does not want any wealth that is acquired unjustly 
(Solon fr. 13 [West]). That working hard to produce a surplus was not 
just an upper-class value but one shared more generally is clear from 
a sixth-century black figure Attic amphora on which is depicted an 
olive yard with a scene of oil being sold: the inscription on the vase 
reads ‘O father Zeus, I wish I could become rich!’ It clearly refers to 
someone below the wealthy elite, but who holds hopes of joining it by 
making enough money from his olive groves.s2 So from the very start, 
when textual evidence begins to shed light on Greek attitudes, we find 
a general outlook that is concerned not with making just enough to 
get by, but with becoming richer by producing a surplus. And whilst 
the Homeric basileus has much of his wealth tied up in land and 
agricultural labour, it would be an exaggeration to read too much of 
an anti-trade prejudice into this picture: foreign trade simply plays too 
minor a role in the Homeric economy to represent a viable alternative 
to landed wealth, for we are dealing with an early period which is in 
economic recovery after the Dark Age. When we move into the 
classical period, the lack of disdain for non-landed forms of income is 
clear from the wealth portfolios of elite classical Athenians studied by 
J. K. Davies and G. Kron.93 Although most elite Athenians remained, 
like their Homeric antecedents, landowners, they showed no 
compunction about diversifying their income streams by investing in 
mining, craft workshops, and lending money to traders and 
merchants. So the empirical data matches the ethical norms that 
permit individuals to strive for wealth, so long as they do not act in 
the sort of individualistic, self-seeking manner that loses sight of the 
plight of others or contributes to the misery of their fellow citizens. 


5 CONCLUSION 


Let us sum up. When it comes to assessing how ‘rational’ economic 
actors were in classical Athens, two things are worth bearing in mind. 
First, with the findings of behavioural economics as part of what 
Davies calls our ‘prism of awareness’,os we should not expect robot- 
like efficiency or be too disappointed if we do not find it in our 
evidence. The classical Greeks, just like us, were limited by cognitive 
shortcomings to possessing at best a ‘bounded rationality’, and they 
were far from dispassionate and wholly individualistic: like us, they 
were embedded in their own matrix of cultural institutions and 


values, as well as the dynamics of social interaction. 

Second, it is important to bear in mind institutions, both formal and 
informal. If we recall the schema set out by Oliver Williamson earlier 
in this chapter, we can see that NIE focuses principally on formal 
‘rules of the game’, leaving informal social norms for the most part to 
economic sociology. By focusing on values, I am not suggesting we 
adopt what Granovetter would call a socially over-determined picture 
of the ancient Greek economy, with individuals acting out roles 
determined by moral views in the manner of automata.os What I am 
proposing is a more complete picture of economic life, in so far as it 
integrates popular morality with the institutional features that have 
been the subject of much recent work. Finley was absolutely correct to 
stress the importance of social values, but he was mistaken in his 
assessment of what those values comprised. When it comes to 
explaining the efflorescence of economic growth in ancient Greece 
between the eighth and fourth centuries BCE, then, we can add to our 
list of contributory factors an ethical outlook that was broadly 
compatible with individuals making good through their own hard 
effort, whether in agriculture, trade or other pursuits, but which was 
not compatible with self-seeking behaviour that lost sight of one’s 
obligations to society at large, or a drive for wealth that knew no 
limits, koros. 

I have used Oliver Williamson’s schema of four layers of social 
analysis for heuristic purposes and neatness of exposition, but it 
would be misleading to view these layers as disconnected strata: the 
social attitudes of Williamson’s level 1 were also realised in the formal 
institutional architecture of the civic community (Williamson’s level 
2) as they developed from the archaic period onwards, in both the 
political and legal spheres. The institutions of the classical Athenian 
polis, with its broad extension of the citizen franchise, popular 
sovereignty, and a legal system that — however imperfectly — was 
designed to place individuals (whether rich or poor) on a level playing 
field and eliminate bribery, all grew out of the historical experience of 
the Athenians of the archaic period: their deep mistrust of giving too 
much power to individuals; their experience of the social wreckage 
caused by powerful men whose accumulative desires knew no limits; 
the experience of rich individuals who would enslave their fellow 
Athenians for debt and sell them abroad simply because they had the 
legal right to do so and profited thereby. Popular ethics (level 1 
phenomena) were thus realised and formalised in the political and 


legal institutions of the polis (level 2 phenomena). 

A final word on the theme of this volume. I hope this chapter has 
been able to demonstrate the utility of work in the social sciences as 
an aid to historical research, and that new perspectives can be grafted 
onto existing approaches in a way that will allow both the good ideas 
of old positions and the good ideas of new positions to be fruitfully 
integrated, and weaknesses in method and assumption to be chipped 
away and abandoned - a dual process of growing and pruning. But I 
hope this chapter has also underscored the continual relevance of the 
old ways of doing historical research: it is when these traditional skills 
are combined and integrated with other disciplines, not replaced by 
them, that the most important and durable advances will be made. 
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THE CITY IN CHORUS: FOR A 
CHORAL HISTORY OF ATHENIAN 
SOCIETY 


Vincent Azoulay and Paulin Ismard 


The controversial challenge introduced twenty years ago by actor-— 
network theory (ANT) is well known. ‘Society’ functions so little as a 
concept that it should be dismissed so that the various forms of 
composition and association that serve as the theatre for social 
activity can be observed. Going against the Durkheimian tradition, 
Bruno Latour and those close to him intended to call into question the 
commonly held conception that makes society ‘as a whole’ a 
‘substance’ providing all areas of activity with a type of specific 
causality. However, ANT did not simply take up the reservations that 
had long been formulated by ethnomethodology. It claimed to go 
beyond the canonical opposition between structure and agency. In 
this respect, it was less about restoring the place of actors and 
interactions than shedding light on the processes of assembly and 
composition (surpassing the distinction between nature and culture) 
between heterogeneous elements that would form the heart of the 
social, conferring upon sociology the status of ‘science of associations’. 

The influence of ANT is more or less explicitly assumed in a number 
of recent projects in the field of classical studies that favour the 
description of civic societies in terms of networks and circulation. In 
fact, such a research perspective goes against the Durkheimian 
tradition that so greatly influenced Greek studies in France, making 
the city - which is identified with civic authorities and likened to a 
centralising body - the key actor in the changes affecting Greek 
societies. Like all epistemological advancements, this perspective is 
not free from the dangers of generating an uncontrolled use of certain 


key notions, the term ‘network’ becoming a fetish capable of defining 
collective action in its most diverse forms.; Moreover, extensive use of 
the term often leads to indefinitely delaying — and even occulting - 
the (eminently Durkheimian) question of the constituting identity of 
the community (in its singularity, with its boundaries, specific values 
and so on). 


1 A FORGOTTEN METAPHOR OF THE DURKHEIMIAN SCHOOL 


Within the Durkheimian tradition itself, however, there is a figure — or 
a paradigm - that is likely to go beyond the opposition between 
structure and agency and, moreover, to resolve the shortcomings of 
the overly extensive use of the term ‘network’. This figure has a clear 
‘Greek reference’, since it concerns the chorus: choros. It is necessary 
to insist upon the importance of the choral reference within the 
Durkheimian school, less in the corpus of the founder than in that of 
his disciples when they focused not on the constitution of society as a 
whole and the individual’s place within it but on the forms of 
relations between groups and on the frameworks within which social 
activity is organised. The approach actually implied a significant shift 
with regard to Durkheim’s body of work in that it ultimately led to an 
examination of both how the various levels of society function and 
how the different social spaces composing it are articulated. 

The Durkheimian school’s interest in the choral phenomenon was 
also the result of a dialogue with British social anthropology. In his 
1922 ethnographic study of the Andaman Islanders, Alfred Radcliffe- 
Brown saw dance as a privileged medium for expressing social unity 
and harmony. In 1928, Edward Evan Evans-Pritchard studied the 
social role of one of the most important dancing ceremonies for the 
Azande: the beer dance (gbere buda).s For him, the ceremony enacted 
sexual desire and its condemnation, celebrating the institutions of 
marriage and family. However, neither of these two anthropologists 
referenced antiquity, and the study of dance was not part of a broader 
reflection on the choral mode.« In Marcel Mauss’s work, however, the 
memory of the ancient chorus was already used metaphorically to 
examine a founding moment in the ‘realization’ of the social body 
along the lines of a primitive scene, with ‘the magical act’ at its 
centre: 


A circle of impassionated spectators collects around the action 


being performed. They are brought to a halt, absorbed, 
hypnotized by the spectacle. They become as much actors as 
spectators in the magical performance — rather like the chorus in 
Greek drama. The society as a whole becomes expectant and 
obsessed by the rite.7 


In particular, the chorus provided a way of thinking about the 
connection between individualism and holism: 


The round, the dance, and the rhythm are the work of the crowd, 
but each individual brings his or her own personal variation to 
the theme. Within the homogenous horde, gifts of improvisation 
are widespread, with each individual following the next in the 
dance and adding a phrase, which is welcomed and repeated by 
the crowd, thus becoming part of the common heritage.s 


Marcel Granet was the scholar who extended the choral paradigm 
the furthest within the framework of his study of ‘seasonal festivals’ in 
ancient China. Indeed, Granet saw the primordial figure of peasant 
community life in the choral principle.» By directing different 
choruses that embodied the different elements composing the 
community during ‘sung jousts’, peasant society revealed different 
aspects of itself. These rites had a primarily religious purpose. During 
these important solemn ceremonies unfolding in ‘holy places’, 
explains Granet, the human order was anchored to the cosmic order. 
Next came a political purpose — these ceremonies were decisive 
moments when it came to building seigneurial authority. But Granet 
further insisted upon a singular aspect involving the portrayal of 
division and reunion. Through these ceremonies and the distinction 
between choruses, society as a whole experienced its own divisions at 
the same time as it resolved them. 

To what extent can this forgotten metaphor from the Durkheimian 
school inspire our approach to Greek civic societies? It is first 
advisable to examine the meaning of the indigenous use of the notion. 
To what extent was the choros able to offer a model through which 
the Greeks came to describe their own society?i0 Beyond the 
schematic distinction opposing analysis of the city in institutional 
terms or ritualistic terms (‘the assembly city’ vs. ‘the sacrifice city’), 
can the city be defined as a chorus or a sum of the choruses that 
compose it? We would immediately like to add the following question 


to the first one: to what extent can the choral model, notably through 
its use in contemporary fiction, inspire a specific form of historical 
writing capable of taking into account how Athenian society 
functioned? We would thus like to venture the hypothesis that the 
model of the choros as it was conceptualised by the ancient authors 
offers a rich paradigm of meaning for observing the various groups 
that belonged, in various capacities, to Athenian civic society during 
the classical period. Furthermore, the choral reference offers an 
enlightening narrative means for describing the complex way in 
which the Athenian social sphere functioned. All in all, an approach 
using choral terms, which stands at the crossroads of the specifically 
Greek conception of chorality and its contemporary conceptualisation 
in the realm of fiction (novels or films), makes it possible to remain 
extremely close to forms of social composition on different scales of 
social activity.11 

This hypothesis can be put to the test through a discussion of a 
singular moment in Athenian history: the years between 404 and 400. 
We shall begin with a famous episode at the end of the civil war 
narrated by Xenophon. At the end of the Battle of Munychia, during 
which the oligarch Kritias died, Kleokritos, the herald of the mysteries 
of Eleusis - who was on Thrasyboulos’ side — spoke up. In his vibrant 
appeal to the defeated oligarchs, he came to mobilise the figure of the 
chorus in order to discuss what united Athenian citizens beyond their 
political differences: 


And Kleokritos, the herald of the initiated, a man with a very fine 
voice, obtained silence and said: ‘Fellow citizens, why do you 
drive us out of the city? Why do you wish to kill us? For we never 
did you any harm, but we have shared with you in the most 
solemn rites and sacrifices and the most splendid festivals, we 
have been companions in the choroi (Kai ovyxyopeuTtai) and 
schoolmates and comrades in arms, and we have braved many 
dangers with you both by land and by sea in defence of the 
common safety and freedom of us both. In the name of the gods 
of our fathers and mothers, in the name of our ties of kinship and 
marriage and comradeship — for all these many of us share with 
one another — cease, out of shame before gods and men, to sin 
against your fatherland, and do not obey those most accursed 
Thirty, who for the sake of their private gain have killed in eight 
months more Athenians, almost, than all the Peloponnesians in 


ten years of war’.12 


2 CHOROS: THE STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS OF AN INDIGENOUS 
CATEGORY 


2.1 Choral practice at the heart of Athenian civic life 


Kleokritos rapidly listed a group of practices that he felt contributed 
to making the Athenian community, including festivals, sacrifices, 
school, the army and choruses. We have chosen to isolate the chorus 
from among this range of integrating activities because the Greeks 
themselves made special use of the choral figure for thinking about 
how the city functioned. 

It is a well-known fact that choral practice was a deeply rooted 
reality in the lives of ordinary Athenian citizens — particularly through 
the widespread practice of the dithyramb, a singular choral formation 
involving singing and dancing in a circle (the kyklios choros). During 
the fifth century, a thousand citizens (or those who were becoming 
citizens) found themselves directly implicated in such performances 
every year. Such performances - more than comedy or tragedy - 
constituted the supreme civic spectacle and were characterised by a 
competition between ten choruses of fifty boys and ten choruses of 
fifty adult citizens, one per tribe.1; These dithyrambic choruses 
performed not only during the Dionysia, but also during the Thargelia 
in honour of Apollo, the Panathenaia, and probably the Prometheia 
and the Hephaisteia.1s Furthermore, far from remaining confined to 
the large civic cults that were held in the urban centre (asty), choral 
practice was deployed across the different scales according to which 
civic life functioned. Thus, during the Bendideia of Piraeus, the 
Tauropolia in Halai and at Brauron, choruses in various formations 
were involved in celebrating the cults, including boys and girls, men 
and women, at the same time.is It is hardly surprising then to see 
continually asserted the idea whereby classical Athens, the supreme 
festive city, carried choral practice to a level of unparalleled 
excellence. In Xenophon’s depiction of him, Socrates declares it 
clearly: 


Did you never reflect that, whenever one chorus is selected from 
the citizens of this city — for instance, the chorus that is sent to 
Delos — no chorus from any other place can compare with it, and 


no city can collect so goodly a company? 16 


Athenian choral practice was extremely distinctive, differing 
considerably from the rest of the Greek world. Beyond the ‘song 
culture’ shared by most Greek cities,i7 each city developed specific 
forms of chorality according to how its politeia functioned, the politeia 
being understood here in the broad sense of the term as the nature of 
its political regime as well as its specific customs. The Athenian 
conception of choral practice, which was closely connected to the 
deepening of its democratic model, was primarily concerned with the 
plurality of an activity that began on the local level and extended to 
the civic level. The extraordinary density of different communities in 
Athenian society during the classical period has been much discussed 
in scholarship. The many groups composing it — both private (thiasoi, 
orgednes and gené) and public (demes, phratries and tribes) - created 
countless networks between the various elements forming the civic 
body. For ancient authors, this extraordinary associative vitality was 
part of the democratic nature of the Athenian regime.is Similarly, the 
multiplicity of choruses and their presence at very different types of 
festivals according to an agonistic framework displayed a deeply 
democratic element in that its purpose was to prevent an overly 
powerful chorus from emerging, one that would claim to incarnate the 
city as a whole during a given ceremony. As Leslie Kurke has shown, 
Pindar’s corpus offers a glimpse of a completely different way of 
organising chorality in Thebes during the early fifth century. Through 
the formation of choruses overseen by important families, the Theban 
elite sought to embody the city as a whole.i9 In Alcman’s Sparta, the 
choral dance was supposed to symbolise the close union between civic 
order and cosmic order, the chorus of young girls being meant to 
incarnate the whole community.2. More broadly, despite being 
divided according to age groups, Spartan choruses expressed a 
homophony in which the eukosmia running through the political 
community was achieved. 

In Athens, however, the city as a whole was never conceived as a 
single chorus capable of incarnating the city itself, except in the 
writings of Plato and Xenophon, who opposed the democratic regime. 
In the Laws, Plato explicitly defended a non-competitive conception of 
choral practice. Delighted with its own singing and dancing, the city 
found unity in choral practice, in what seems like a form of social 
magic.21 Xenophon depicted Socrates as celebrating the Athenian 


chorus sent to work on civic thedria (state pilgrimage) for Delos 
precisely because the city was presented as a single chorus, unlike the 
multiple choral performances characteristic of the democratic 
dithyramb.22 Socrates’ two disciples aimed to redefine the choral 
phenomenon as it existed in Athenian society in their time, and their 
implicit condemnation of Athenian chorality was part of their wider 
criticism of the democratic regime. 

The specificity of Athenian practice lay in the dissociation of the 
roles of chorégos, coryphaeus (chorus leader) and poet. In Thebes, it 
seems that the members of the city’s most important families were 
able to hold both the position of chorégos (thus helping to finance the 
chorus) and the position of chorus leader,2: while in archaic Sparta, 
the poet most probably also played the role of coryphaeus. This was 
not the case in Athens, where these three roles were clearly separate. 24 
A deliberate choice should be acknowledged here, one aiming to avert 
the charismatic authority that came with the dual power of financing 
the ceremony and conducting the chorus. 

Choral activity assumed such importance in the democratic city 
because it was a part of the paideia, or education, of all young 
Athenian women and men, and it strongly contributed to preparing 
them for their respective roles within the community. If the ancient 
authors are to be believed, it was one of the vectors through which 
the norms that were essential to how the civic community functioned 
were communicated to the whole city. 


2.2 The chorus and the transmission of civic values 


In the Laws, Plato suggests that a group of choruses should be created 
in order to instil the right attitudes in citizens as early as possible, and 
that these choruses should subsequently be maintained throughout the 
citizens’ lives.2s According to him, the ideal city would therefore be 
composed of three choruses, each constituted by a different age group: 
children, the under thirty, and men between thirty and sixty years old. 
The chorus was subsequently presented as the ideal medium for 
educating citizens and conveying community values, the city being 
presented as a combination of choruses serving the ‘chorus of 
choruses’ that constituted the city. Plato evokes in particular 


the duty of every man and child —- bond and free, male and 
female - , the duty of the whole city, to charm themselves 


unceasingly with the chants (epaidousan) we have described, 
constantly changing them and securing variety in every way 
possible, so as to inspire the singers with an insatiable appetite 
for the hymns and with pleasure therein. 2 


The various choruses imagined by Plato, which potentially 
encompassed all members of the community (‘every man and child - 
bond and free, male and female’), were thus articulated in a clever 
composition, the coherency of which lay in dancing and singing 
together. This shared pleasure exerted an extremely powerful link 
between members of the community, which Plato conceived as being 
a true enchantment (epdidé). This is a beautiful definition of the social 
magic implied by the choral ritual, which instituted the community by 
defining an interior (those who participated in the choruses) and an 
exterior (those who were excluded from them).27 

Can this specifically Platonic conception of the chorus be applied to 
Athenian democracy, which presented a rather different form of 
chorality marked by plurality and competition? Probably, if one 
considers the way in which comic choruses claimed to educate the 
people (didaskalos), as explained in the opening of the parabasis of 
The Frogs (performed in the theatre of Dionysos in 405): ‘It’s right and 
proper for the sacred chorus to help give good advice and instruction 
to the city’ (v. 686-7). Athenians strongly valued the educational role 
of the chorus, and the advice Aristophanes gave on this occasion was 
what led to the people to honouring him with a laurel crown.28 


2.3 The chorus and democratic aesthetics 


The incredible success of choral activity in Athens can undoubtedly be 
explained by the close —- almost consubstantial - link it maintained 
with the Athenian system of isonomy. Choral practice, which was 
organised within the framework of tribes founded by Kleisthenes and 
placed under the control of magistrates (archons),27 expressed the 
founding principles of the Athenian regime of isonomy through the 
way in which it was concretely deployed. By placing its members in a 
circle or a square, sometimes under the aegis of a coryphaeus, the 
chorus first displayed the principle of equality between citizens 
visually. Furthermore, in its circular form, it presupposed that all of 
its participants could see each other, thus staging the transparency 
that was specific to the democratic regime, which made the 


publicising of the law and the magistrates’ supervision an essential 
aspect of civic life.so In this respect, the chorus was well and truly a 
part of the order of the ‘festival’, according to the definition Rousseau 
proposed in his Letter to M. d’Alembert on the Theatre (1758). In this 
work, Rousseau celebrates the festival in order to distinguish it from 
the theatre, which, by distancing the spectator, is a moment of 
separation at once between the actor and the role he or she embodies, 
between the audience and the stage, between the spectators 
themselves, and between the spectators and the rest of the social 
body: 


People think they come together in the theatre, and it is there 
that they are isolated. It is there that they go to forget their 
friends, neighbours, and relations in order to concern themselves 
with fables, in order to cry for the misfortunes of the dead, or to 
laugh at the expense of the living.s: 


On the contrary, by creating confusion between the stage and the 
public when playing the role of ‘distanced commentator or emphatic 
chatter’,s2 the chorus abolishes the distance that is specific to the 
theatre and which Rousseau denounces. In this respect, the chorus 
should be considered as one of the key elements of a true democratic 
aesthetic.33 


2.4 The chorus and stasis 


Despite mobilising hundreds of individuals (which made it a vector 
for spreading civic values not only for citizens, but for all members of 
the community) and creating friendship and unity through the 
repetition of ritualised performances (a crucial aspect of a true 
democratic aesthetic), the chorus should nonetheless not be 
considered a factor in cohesion and an ever more perfect union. 

Beyond the appeasing discourses of Plato and Xenophon, choral 
activity covered a series of tensions and even divisions. Within the 
chorus, strong rivalries could divide the individuals who composed it 
and who apparently danced to the same tune. Who exactly would be 
the leader, or coryphaeus? The chorus thus embodied a sphere of 
competition that made it possible to illustrate the profound 
hierarchies within the group. 

Above all, different choruses generally competed with each other. 


Seen from this perspective, the choral model maintained unique 
connections with stasis, and the chorus should be considered within a 
spectrum of collective activities leading from wars4 on the one hand to 
peace and harmony on the other.ss In this respect, the establishment 
of agonistic choral practices following the clash that opposed 
Kleisthenes’ and Isagoras’ respective factions at the end of the sixth 
century is far from insignificant. As early as 508/507, the 
reorganisation of the chorus, in accordance with the Kleisthenian 
system of ten tribes, can indeed be interpreted as a way of blocking 
stasis from reoccurring. Through the organisation of choral 
competitions within the framework of the dithyrambs, a specific form 
for managing stasis was invented, the Kleisthenian tribes aiming 
precisely to break up pre-existing cliental ties and factional divisions. 
By replacing impious stasis with healthy competition, the Athenians 
strove to strike a new internal civic balance.3> Choral confrontation, in 
the agonistic mode, thus made it possible to depict and overcome 
divisions by sublimating them.37 

But these tensions inherent in how the chorus functioned should not 
conceal another form of division, which is less visible but no less 
structural. Like all collective rites, choral activity radically separated 
those who participated in it — albeit on the level of competition — from 
those who would never be part of the circle. Athenian society also 
included a good number of individuals outside of the choruses, who 
were the objects of a radical form of exclusion. While the chorus 
offered a privileged path for accessing a way of thinking about the 
unity and divisions within the Athenian community using its own 
categories, the existing rifts between the various choruses composing 
the city still need to be taken into account in order to avoid deluding 
ourselves with an over-positive and harmonious conception of the 
social world. 


3 A CHORAL HISTORY: CONTEMPORARY THEORISATION 


Among the ancient authors, no one actually conceptualised society — 
taken not in the various elements composing it, but in its organic 
totality - in the image of a chorus. Plato was the only one that tried to 
describe all of his utopian society in Laws from the perspective of a 
combination of choruses. In this respect, the ancient choral paradigm 
did not suffice when it came to describing the complex way in which 
all of Athenian society was understood to function during the classical 


period. It is therefore necessary to shift away from the ancient 
conception of the chorus towards a contemporary theorisation of what 
‘choral history’ can be — by venturing that there can be a form of 
choral writing for history, one that is capable of restoring the 
complexity of the Athenian community. There is no doubt that cinema 
and literature can inform history, not only as a source but indeed by 
offering unique methods for writing history.ss How could there be any 
doubt that the historian could in return take advantage of a narrative 
form specific to these media? 

Since Alfred Doblin’s Berlin Alexanderplatz and John Dos Passos’s 
Manhattan Transfer, the choral novel has provided some of the most 
beautiful historical reflections in the fictional register. But the ‘choral’, 
far from forming a clearly established genre or having its own 
aesthetic canon, is embodied in a different narrative logic depending 
on the way in which the construction of the story is ‘put together’. 
One could perhaps attempt to establish a basic taxonomy of the 
different types of choral films and novels, but that would not address 
the primary challenge represented by the more or less polyphonic 
aspect of every choral story. Indeed, nothing seems to unite the great 
monophonic tale that is In Search of Lost Time (which is, in its own 
way, a choral novel) or The Sound and the Fury, which is centred on 
three voices over which a superior moment (or truth) never prevails. 
More recently, the literary critic Vincent Message has extended his 
reflection precisely to the choral genre by attempting to define what 
he calls the ‘pluralist novel’. The kaleidoscopic construction of the 
story in addition to the multiplication of voices and linguistic registers 
seems to be at the heart of the pluralist novel, the major 
representatives of which would be Thomas Pynchon and Salman 
Rushdie in contemporary literature. Yet, if Message is to be believed, 
the polyphonic nature of the pluralist novel is only a clue in a larger 
examination of the forms used to compose the social, which are given 
a central place in the narrative. ‘Instead of charting the arrival of a 
subject-in-the-making in a preconstituted Whole, the continuous and 
difficult movement of organizing a Whole that would like to be more 
than the sum of its parts is revealed for us to see.’37 Thus, ‘the 
collective effort of a society that is always in the making’ would 
appear to be the true subject of the pluralist novel. One assesses how 
much the historian can gain from these reflections surrounding the 
choral genre and how it has developed. When examined through the 
historian’s lens, choral writing leads one to question in an original 


way the homogeneity of the social space, the articulation of the 
various spheres of action plunged in distinct temporal textures, and 
the contemporaneousness of disputing actions. In this respect, the 
stasis of 404/403 offers an exceptional area of study, since the event 
shows how the various elements composing Athenian society were 
recomposed. Indeed, Plato describes the consequences of the event 
within Athenian society as a great blending (synmixis): ‘So kindly and 
so friendly was the way in which the citizens from the Piraeus and 
from the city consorted with one another, and also — beyond men’s 
hopes — with the other Greeks.’40 

But giving a detailed description of different choruses is not an easy 
task. We would be wise to distrust two principles that organise the 
cartography of Athenian society adopted by modern historians. The 
first seeks to describe this society according to its own classifications 
of status by distinguishing between metics, citizens and slaves, as if 
they were all impenetrable universes. On the contrary, thinking about 
Athenian society in choral terms makes it possible to X-ray the various 
levels of social intensity without considering them to be immediately 
determined by specific status positions. It should be recalled that the 
tragic chorus - which was at once the ‘voice of the city’ and that of 
‘other marginal people’, women, foreigners, and even slaves — shows 
the city in precisely all its diversity. Furthermore, numerous female 
choral rituals in classical Athens are known, whether it was the arktoi 
for Artemis in Brauron, the dancing parthenoi for the Erechtheids, or 
the Eleusinian cults, which included female dances.4: Similarly, 
certain choruses were able to welcome and blend citizens and metics, 
such as the dramatic choroi of the Lenaia.s42 The second principle 
usually separates the different spheres of action at work in the city in 
terms of impermeable purposes. Thus, political life is considered part 
of a distinct operating logic from that of economic activity, which is 
itself independent from religion, and so on. Yet the choral model cuts 
across these various realms of action, which makes it possible to avoid 
confining the analysis to areas of activity that have already been 
defined. In this respect, the choral approach makes it possible to 
observe both politics (which is composed of citizens acting in places 
where civic decisions are made) and the political (which is defined as 
all of the practices that contribute to the expression of a civic 
identity). It should also be noted that, by its very existence, the chorus 
in Athens was the product of political institutions (politics) — since, 
within the dithyrambic framework, it was composed according to the 


principle of the Kleisthenian division of the civic body into ten tribes 
— but that its activity in fact consisted of the ritual celebration of 
Dionysos (the political). 43 


4 THE CORYPHAEUS AND THE CHORUS 


So how should the chorus composing Athenian society be described? 
And, above all, how should the choral history of Athens at the end of 
the fifth century be written? The challenge lies in reconstructing a 
plurality of collectives without beginning with preconstituted and 
already organised aggregates and especially by not presupposing the 
existence of a single whole (the ‘Athenian society’) with a clear 
hierarchy of statuses. The approach subsequently consists in 
beginning with the individual who plays the role of coryphaeus (the 
chorus leader) in order to continually attempt to reconstitute the 
choruses that surrounded this figure. We need to emphasise that such 
a heuristic postulate does not in itself imply a specific conception of 
how Athenian society functioned. It is in no way about defending the 
primacy of the individual and even less about considering society as a 
collection of individuals according to the presupposition of 
methodological individualism. After all, the chorus provided the 
spectacle of a collective created by its monophonic singing, which did 
not presuppose the independence of each of the actors but 
immediately considered them collectively. In other words, the chorus 
was a group as long as it never forgot that it was a more or less stable 
aggregation of individuals who were never more than (to use the 
expression of Cornelius Castoriadis) ‘moving fragments of the social’. 44 
According to this perspective, the choruses were the supreme 
embodiment of the ‘singular plural’ form perfectly illustrated by Attic 
tragedy, in which chorists often sang the same text, sometimes saying 
‘T’ and sometimes saying ‘we’. 

If the choral model makes it possible to think of the individual as 
always being inserted into collective groups that he or she carries and 
which carry him or her, it has the additional advantage of providing a 
means of thinking about forms of grouping that are not necessarily set 
in stone, without being evanescent either. Choruses, which were 
created by repeated performances, had no other existence or duration 
than that of the effective activity of the collective. They subsequently 
make it possible to approach the social as a provisional construction 
that could indeed find a stable form (for example, by taking a legal 


shape that ensured the group’s permanency) but without this being a 
rule. The civil war of 404/403 provides an opportunity to examine the 
surge in moving choruses that were recomposed numerous times 
because of the turmoil. 

Let’s briefly consider the case of two individuals whose biographical 
trajectories emerge from the ancient sources due to the events of 403, 
with the understanding that only an in-depth study -— within the 
framework of a ‘choral’ book that is currently being written - would 
be capable of proving the relevance of the methodological proposition 
we are advancing. Based on their unique destinies, it is possible to 
reconstitute a plurality of collectives that form just as many choruses 
in Athenian society during the classical period. The final question of 
our study will nonetheless focus on Athenian society as a combination 
of choruses. 


4.1 Gerys the Athenian 


Let’s first focus on Gerys, who we know participated in the Battle of 
Munychia with Thrasyboulos’s army. He was undoubtedly a slave who 
sold vegetables, but he became an _ isoteles metic following 
Thrasyboulos’ decree in 401, which granted exceptional privileges to 
non-citizens who contributed to re-establishing democracy.4s This 
isoteles metic with a barbaric name and who was known through a 
belated epitaph had a son with the perfectly Greek name of 
Theophilos.4s But his upward (or integrative) trajectory in Athenian 
society is not what interests us the most here. Using this individual’s 
‘minuscule life’, it is above all possible to reconstitute different 
choruses that were largely transversal with regard to traditional 
distinctions between statuses but which constituted the essential 
structures of Athenian community life. The figure of Gerys offers a 
glimpse of the chorus of agoraioi, the men who shared the space of the 
agora regardless of whether they were citizens, metics or slaves. Here, 
a spatialised approach to Athenian society encourages us to go beyond 
a strict reading in terms of status categories in order to identify, on 
the contrary, alternative places within which social hierarchies were 
recomposed differently. Similarly, using Gerys, it is perhaps possible 
to identify a Thracian chorus, whose centre was apparently Piraeus 
itself and more specifically the sanctuary of Bendis located in 
Munychia — the very place where, in 403, the decisive battle took 
place in which Thrasyboulos and his men defeated the oligarchs. The 


Thracian aspect prevails over every other division of status. The 
Thracian chorus to which Gerys perhaps belonged brought together 
metics, xenoi and slaves. If one takes a closer look at the history of the 
Thracian orgednes of Bendis, they established close connections with 
the citizen community as a whole. 


4.2 Lysimache the priestess 


While Gerys is an evanescent silhouette, barely sketched out in the 
documents that have come down to us, this is not the case for 
Lysimache, the priestess of Athena Polias and, as such, the guarantor 
of the most sacred rituals of the Athenian city. Although she is well 
known through a number of inscriptions, particularly the base of the 
statue erected in her honour on the Acropolis after her death in the 
360s,47 she was never directly evoked in the ancient authors’ writings 
about the Athenian stasis. And yet the priestess must have been 
present alongside the democratic Thrasyboulos when he and his 
troops climbed to the Acropolis to make their sacrifice to Athena on 
12 Boedromion 403.4: It is highly probable that the priestess of 
Athena played a central role in this ritual sequence, embodying the 
rather specific contribution of Athenian women to the resolution of 
the conflict. 

By carefully scrutinising the available documentation, it is possible 
to draw a picture of Lysimache in all her humanity and reconstruct 
her unique mode of action within the city, going against the clichés 
surrounding the passivity and perpetual minority status of Athenian 
women.49 Furthermore, it is possible to reconstruct the chorus of 
‘servants of Athena’ that gravitated around her and which was marked 
by strong polarities, including, on the one hand, a polarity between 
the priestesses of Athena themselves — such as Myrrhine, the randomly 
selected ordinary Athenianso who was opposed to Lysimache, the 
‘super-autochthonous’ descendant of Erechtheus; and, on the other 
hand, a polarity between the various priestesses and all the women 
who worked under them, sometimes occasionally (such as the 
arrhéphoroi and ergastinai) and sometimes permanently (such as 
Lysimache’s servant - or diakonos — Syeris, who was probably 
Egyptian).s1 These women, who lived together in the same places and 
sometimes worked together, formed a community united by strong 
ties that transcended status and even ethnic boundaries, all for the 
glory of Athena. The presence of a foreigner in this group makes it 


possible to imagine the existence of a chorus extending beyond the 
civic circle and potentially open to any woman who wanted to enter 
its circle. 


4.3 Conclusions 


Gerys and Lysimache, who perhaps crossed paths, present the 
historian with two diametrically opposed cases. At first glance, Gerys 
seems to be among those forgotten figures in history, whom the 
historian can only restore to light across a series of hypotheses based 
on the fact that he was named in both Thrasyboulos’ decree in 401 
and an epitaph from the second half of the fourth century. As for 
Lysimache, who was celebrated by civic epigraphy and indirectly 
mentioned by Aristophanes, she is in many ways too well known, so 
much so that historians have continually tended to reduce her to an 
archetype: that of woman or priestess. Gerys and Lysimache therefore 
appear to be either too unknown or too well known to offer any 
insight into how Athenian civic society functioned. 

And yet, when examining both their irreducible singularity and 
their place within their own chorus(es), their trajectories help us form 
a distinct cartography of Athenian society during the classical period, 
one that departs from the usual picture offered by historians. 
Promoting a ‘pragmatic’ approach, we first favour an analysis of the 
shape of the Athenian community life by shedding light on its 
occasional reconfigurations according to the city’s specific places and 
spheres of activity. The various community identities do not manifest 
themselves in a continuous, homogenous way across each area of 
social experience, which is undoubtedly one of the advantages of a 
choral approach to Athenian society. The agora, the battlefield, the 
civic court and funeral spaces all constitute singular places in which 
community identities were reconfigured. 

This choral approach also makes it possible to gain a deeper 
understanding of how status hierarchies functioned in the city. 
Historians usually describe Athenian society during the classical 
period as a continuous spectrum of status groups ranging from the 
lowest to the highest position, from slave to citizen - a vision that 
seems to offer the archetype of the well-ordered city in which statuses 
were stratified along a clear and simple spectrum. But perhaps this 
well-ordered’ Athens was simply imagined by contemporary 
historians who, on the basis of a few carefully chosen sources, 


unwittingly followed the idealised representation of Athenian society 
offered by some of the literature of the time. A few recent studies 
have helped to describe more precisely how classical Athens 
functioned, by shedding light on the existence of a number of statuses 
that could not simply be reduced to the division between those who 
were free and those who were slaves or between citizens and 
foreigners. The generic statuses of slave, citizen, metic and freedman 
thus turn out to be inadequate when it comes to describing the 
complexity of Athenian society.s2 The ultimate end of such a reading 
nonetheless remains debatable. Is it about creating a sharper 
representation of society during the classical period, one conceived as 
a range of stratified statuses —- in other words, adding new levels to a 
description of society that historians persist in representing as a scale 
or pyramid? Should we not change our approach to personal statuses? 
It is one thing to show that the status of slave or foreigner is broken 
down into a multitude of different legal positions, and another thing 
altogether to question the very notion of status and to use it to 
reinterpret how the hierarchy of statuses functioned in the city. 

A choral analysis obviously makes it possible to gain a deeper 
understanding of the latter perspective. Indeed, it encourages an 
analysis of the way in which having a particular status could not be 
separated from a specific community configuration, which was 
expressed differently according to a given area of social experience. 
Being a foreigner did not refer to the same reality if one was part of 
the active Thracian chorus during the Bendideia of Piraeus, 
temporarily aboard an Athenian trireme or selling vegetables in the 
agora. In this respect, it encourages one to adopt a spatialised 
conception of personal statuses that sheds light on the plural and 
differentiated configurations in which hierarchies of status were 
experienced and expressed in the city. 
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APPROACHING THE HELLENISTIC 
POLIS THROUGH MODERN 
POLITICAL THEORY: THE PUBLIC 
SPHERE, PLURALISM AND 
PROSPERITY 


Benjamin Gray 


1 THE HELLENISTIC POLIS AND CONTEMPORARY METHODS IN 
THE STUDY OF POLITICS AND POLITICAL THOUGHT 


Modern political and social theory have long stood in a fruitful, 
mutually reinforcing relationship with historical study of the Greek 
polis and its political thought.: This relationship has been rooted in 
theoretical and historical study of the city of Athens, as a 
paradigmatic and problematic democracy, especially during its 
classical period of imperial and cultural flourishing (c. 478-322 BCE). 
Greek historians interested in contemporary social and _ political 
theory, and contemporary theorists interested in the Greek polis, have 
tended to dedicate less attention to other Greek cities, and to other 
periods in the history of the Greek polis. There has been relatively 
little focus, for example, on the subsequent Hellenistic period (c. 323- 
31 BCE), from the death of Alexander the Great to the establishment of 
the Roman principate. 

Although leading philosophies of the Hellenistic period, especially 
Stoicism and Epicureanism, have played an important role in 
discussions of ancient and modern ethics and sociology,2 the 
Hellenistic city itself has not figured so prominently in those debates. 
This is partly because the Hellenistic polis was long regarded as a 


poor, emasculated and depoliticised shadow of the classical polis, 
especially of imperial Athens. Hellenistic shadow-poleis were seen as 
eclipsed by the much more expansive Hellenistic kingdoms and their 
courts, and then by the developing Roman Empire. This disparaging 
assessment has been dispelled by recent decades of Hellenistic 
scholarship, which have demonstrated the vitality and range of 
Hellenistic civic life, institutions and thought: far from ‘dying at 
Chaironeia’, the Greek polis remained a dominant social, cultural and 
political form, which helped to shape the ever more interconnected 
Mediterranean of the Hellenistic kingdoms and then the Roman 
Empire.; This has now prompted innovative contributions which have 
sought to bring the Hellenistic polis into the ongoing contemporary 
debate about the Greek city and modern citizenship.4 

In this chapter, I focus on one way in which study of the Hellenistic 
polis can harness methods and approaches of contemporary political 
and social theory. My argument is that the rich record of inscribed 
documents from the Hellenistic cities, ranging from private 
gravestones to public laws and decrees, makes it possible to apply 
contemporary approaches to the study of political thought and debate 
which stress the complexity and breadth of the public sphere, 
especially the two-way interaction between intellectual theory 
building and even the most everyday political assumptions and 
rhetoric. Indeed, comparison of the epigraphic, literary and 
philosophical sources for the Hellenistic polis makes it possible to 
reconstruct a complex, dynamic Hellenistic public sphere of debate 
about power, principles and community, within and across cities, 
involving many more participants than a handful of great Stoics and 
Epicureans.s Not only was there such a thing as Hellenistic political 
philosophy, as scholars have emphasised in the last thirty years,« but 
that sophisticated political theorising was itself stimulated by much 
broader political debates. Both the form and content of the Hellenistic 
public sphere reconstructed through these methods can in turn offer 
historical parallels for attempts in modern political thought to adapt 
traditional notions of citizenship, participation and civic equality to 
respond to a more cosmopolitan, mobile world, marked by severe 
inequalities of wealth and power. 

The past few decades of scholarship on classical Athenian political 
thought have demonstrated the value of an inclusive, dynamic 
conception of ancient Greek political thinking. Nicole Loraux, Josiah 
Ober, Paul Cartledge, Danielle Allen, Ryan Balot and several others 


have revealed the advantages of situating the great works of political 
theory of Plato and Aristotle within the broader classical Athenian 
debates about citizenship, democracy and virtue which can be 
reconstructed from Athenian oratory, drama and _ historiography.7 
Others, such as Peter Liddel, have further demonstrated how the 
official civic rhetoric of classical Athenian inscriptions can be used to 
further enrich this picture of a thriving and disputatious Athenian 
public sphere, with which political philosophers engaged.s 

Many of these approaches to classical Athenian political thought 
take their theoretical inspiration partly from the work of the 
Cambridge School of the contextualist study of political thought, 
especially the work of Quentin Skinner.» Guided by that example, 
these Greek historians have interpreted Plato, Aristotle and other 
Athenian intellectuals as performing distinctive speech acts in their 
work, designed to contribute to, and shape, the political and 
theoretical debates and language of their society.io According to this 
approach, the meaning of Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s Politics can 
be fully understood only with the aid of a thorough and nuanced 
understanding of the wider linguistic and discursive context in which 
those works were produced, which can enable historians to 
reconstruct what the authors were doing — what speech acts they were 
performing — in writing and arguing as they did. In other words, Plato 
and Aristotle, like Skinner’s Machiavelli, were eloquent participants in 
a complex contemporary discussion, in their case about the politics 
and psychology of democracy, whose broader contours must be 
integral to any effective interpretation of their ideas. 

The question of what constitutes essential ‘context’ for the 
understanding of major works of political thought is crucial for this 
method. Historians of modern political thought working in the 
Cambridge School tradition have often concentrated primarily on the 
intellectual context.11 This is the context attested in the works of the 
well-known thinkers’ less prominent, but equally intellectual and 
systematic contemporaries: often self-consciously theoretical or 
educational speeches, pamphlets or tracts, such as those which 
circulated at the time of the English Civil War and Commonwealth, 
provoking responses from (among others) Hobbes.i2 Plato and 
Aristotle were certainly operating within a dynamic intellectual 
context like this, but that context is very hard to recover because of 
the loss of the work of, for example, most of the Sophists. The modern 
historians of the Athenian democracy mentioned above have 


compensated well for this problem by placing the theoretical political 
arguments of Plato and Aristotle alongside, for example, those of non- 
philosophical authors whose works have survived because they were 
judged pre-eminent in their own separate fields, especially Thucydides 
and Xenophon in historiography and Isocrates and Demosthenes in 
rhetoric. These ancient historians have, however, also compensated 
for this source problem by broadening out the notion of context to 
include, as part of the Athenian conversation about political 
principles, not only intellectual reflection but also less systematic and 
theoretical comments, including the more pragmatic, everyday or 
even throwaway remarks found in historiography, oratory and 
epigraphy. The Hellenistic period offers rich evidence and debates 
highly suitable for the extension of this dimension of their approach. 
In developing further this particularly inclusive approach to ancient 
political thought, it is possible to supplement the theoretical example 
of the Cambridge School with the methods and approaches developed 
by two other modern historians of political ideas strongly influenced 
by contemporary social science. Both E. P. Thompson, in the British 
tradition, and Pierre Rosanvallon, in the French, offer distinctively 
inclusive and broad-ranging conceptions of what counts as a 
contribution to collective, community-defining debates about basic 
political questions of virtue, justice and community. Both historians 
are partly inspired by their own direct experience of workers’ 
education and experiments in radical worker democracy, but also by 
social scientists’ discussions of the public sphere, political culture, 
discourse and ideology. Thompson argued for the complexity and 
depth of the political consciousness of an English working class which 
was ‘present at its own making’; its members reflected deeply about 
their own experiences before and during the Industrial Revolution, 
through popular sermons, tracts, songs and conversations. 13 
Rosanvallon, for his part, has developed a more theoretical 
rationale for including the broadest possible range of evidence within 
the history of political thought and debates. He argues for a 
‘philosophical history of the political’, which requires analysing a very 
wide range of acts, habits and apparently throwaway statements with 
the same interpretative care as formal theoretical tracts. These varied 
examples of social interaction and language should be interpreted not 
purely as expressions of power or domination, but also (often at the 
same time) as contributions to building, sustaining and questioning a 
fruitful shared world of political concepts, problems, ambiguities and 


understandings.i4 As Rosanvallon himself puts it: 


the subject matter of the philosophical history of the political, 
which I would call ‘conceptual’, cannot be limited to the analysis 
of and commentary on great works, even if these can often 
justifiably be considered ‘moments’ crystallizing the questions 
that an era poses and the responses that it attempts to these 
questions. The history of the political borrows, especially, from 
the history of mentalities the concern of incorporating the totality 
of the elements that compose that complex object that a political 
culture is: the way that great theoretical texts are read, the 
reception of literary works, the analysis of the press and 
movements of opinion, the life of pamphlets, the construction of 
transitory discourses, the presence of images, the significance of 
rites, and even the ephemeral trace of songs. Theorizing the 
political and doing a living history of representations of life in 
common combine in this approach. For it is at a ‘bastard’ level 
that one must always come to the political, in the tangle of 
practices and representations.1s 


Obviously not all of the modern paraphernalia of politics and culture 
named by Rosanvallon have ancient equivalents which are accessible 
to the ancient Greek historian. Nonetheless, the rich variety of 
Hellenistic inscriptions, public and private, offers an extremely 
promising seam of parallel, though different, evidence for the ancient 
Greek world.ic The rhetoric of those inscriptions can be used to 
reconstruct the very wide-ranging political discussions and tensionsi7 
which provoked contributions or reactions from Hellenistic 
intellectuals writing on politics — for example, philosophers such as 
Epicurus or the Stoic Chrysippus or historians such as Polybius. 
Indeed, applying careful ideological and theoretical analysis even to 
apparently routine or mundane Hellenistic inscriptions, treated as 
themselves often intricate contributions to collective _ self- 
understanding, can make it possible to write a Thompson-style history 
of Hellenistic political thinking beyond the narrowest intellectual and 
political elite, or the Hellenistic chapter of Rosanvallon’s 
‘philosophical history of the political’, The aim is to reconstruct the 
complex ‘Hellenistic moral economy’ of interconnected debates, 
concepts and ideals.is That ‘moral economy’is was just as complex, 
and deserving of intricate study, as recent studies have shown the 


Hellenistic (material) economy to have been..20 

The rest of this chapter offers examples of the potential of this 
approach, focusing on the rich political rhetoric of the public 
inscriptions of Hellenistic poleis, containing the published versions of 
their laws and decrees. To give an immediate impression of the 
usefulness of the full range of Hellenistic inscriptions for building an 
inclusive, complex picture of Hellenistic political thought, it is worth 
analysing a concrete example of a more private inscription, still 
published in a civic context: the inscription on a Hellenistic family 
honorific monument on Rhodes.2: That inscription presents a complex 
family history, and interweaves it with ethical values. The 
grandfather, Herakleitos, son of Pausanias, had been an active 
Rhodian citizen. He had a son, Apollodotos, by a non-Rhodian 
mother. This complicated Apollodotos’ civic status on Rhodes, forcing 
him to present himself as ‘of the deme of Nettidai, but of a foreign 
mother’. This Apollodotos put up a statue of his father with an 
accompanying inscription, the first preserved on this monument (col. 
I). The inscription praises his father for his service as a magistrate 
(phylarch) of the Ialysian phylé (civic subdivision) on Rhodes, as well 
as his victories in ‘fitness’ or ‘manliness’ (euandria) and the torch-race 
at festivals. From his position on the margins of Rhodian citizenship, 
Apollodotos thus placed the emphasis squarely on traditional, 
institutionalised civic engagement within the contours of the home 
polis. 

Alongside that expression of traditional civic commitment, in the 
other inscription on the monument (col. ID, Apollodotos’ own son, 
Herakleitos, developed an alternative picture of virtue, which allowed 
more dignity for Apollodotos’ own interstitial lifestyle. To accompany 
a statue of Apollodotos, his son Herakleitos published the following 
inscription and epigram: 
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Apollodotos son of Herakleitos, of the deme of Nettidai, but of a 
foreign mother. Herakleitos, the son of Apollodotos, a Samian to 
whom residence rights have been given, dedicated this statue of 
his father to the gods. 

‘Stranger, having gazed at the living bronze close at hand, 
remember the holy justice of this man. For thirty years he 
guarded all gold with pure justice for both foreigners and citizens 
alike. As a result glory remains with Apollodotos, and _ this 
likeness is set up in public by his son Herakleitos. But may the 
family continue to exist, and in the future, just as this man was 
better than his father, may the children of his children be 
stronger still.’ 


Herakleitos identified himself as a citizen of another island polis, 
Samos, where he must have gained citizenship, now living on Rhodes 
by virtue of a grant of residence rights (epidamia): he combined civic 
identity and pride with a recognition of his own mobility and complex 
status. It is the epigram which explicitly offers a more open, 
cosmopolitan vision of virtue. Apollodotos, even though not a full 
citizen of his host city, had exercised ‘holy justice’ and ‘pure justice’ 
there for thirty years, demonstrating the attributes - financial 
incorruptibility and punctilious respect for agreements — required of a 
just banker. Moreover, he had done so in relations with foreigners and 
locals alike: his justice had a universalist cast, making no distinctions 


by status or origin. This quite simple and routine private inscription 
therefore contains complex, idealistic language about pure justice, 
adapted to suit this family’s particular circumstances. Its approach to 
justice is consistent with the religious component of the statue 
monument, dedicated to ‘the gods’, but its abstraction also evokes an 
almost Platonising conception of transcendent ethical values. Read as 
a whole, the monument also reveals sophisticated reflection and 
dialogue about the meaning of citizenship, virtue and justice in a 
more cosmopolitan world: the younger Herakleitos’ inscription 
responds to his father’s proudly civic inscription by portraying more 
unconventional, border-crossing forms of justice and_ social 
responsibility. 

In doing so, Herakleitos was engaging in a much broader Hellenistic 
conversation about trans-polis relationships and ethics, and their 
implications for civic identity itself. Integrating voices such as 
Herakleitos’ can help to make our understanding of that broader 
conversation much more sophisticated. For example, it casts in a 
different light the scepticism about the traditional polis and traditional 
civic engagement of many leading Hellenistic philosophers: in 
particular, Stoic thinkers, who tended to present the wise man as a 
citizen primarily of a natural world polis (‘cosmopolis’) of fellow wise 
men, rather than of his particular polis, to which he is attached only 
by an accident of birth;22 and Epicureans, who advocated semi- 
detachment from the political realm, in favour of a focus on 
pleasurable, reliable relationships within smaller friendship groups. 23 

These developments in philosophical ethics need not be seen as 
straightforward expressions of a new, homogeneous Hellenistic 
Zeitgeist, more individualistic and cosmopolitan, with a focus on large 
kingdoms rather than small city-states. On the contrary, they can be 
seen as contributions to a varied public sphere still built on civic 
institutions and values. On the one hand, such philosophies captured 
and refined the anxieties and aspirations of those, such as Apollodotos 
and the younger Herakleitos on Rhodes, who lived an interstitial life 
on the margins of Hellenistic civic life, outside normal citizenship but 
still aware of its attractions: Stoic and Epicurean ideas must have had 
great appeal for those who sought new forms of community, virtue 
and knowledge which could be just as fulfilling as the traditional civic 
lifestyle, or even eclipse it. 

On the other hand, Stoics and Epicureans can also be seen as in 
direct dialogue with established citizens of poleis, still suffused with 


civic pride. Whether based in cities or at royal courts, Stoics and 
Epicureans would have constantly come into contact with continuing 
devotees of the civic ideal. In response, they provided the essential 
quasi-Socratic challenge and provocation to civic ideology and 
practice which were necessary for the continuing vitality of the polis 
and its public sphere. As Ober argued, the Athenian democracy 
flourished partly precisely because it harboured, and gave voice to, 
strenuous critics of the Athenian consensus that democracy was the 
most justified and desirable political system: a critical community 
which strengthened democracy by questioning it at its roots.24 In the 
early Hellenistic period, as Ma has recently argued, there emerged a 
new consensus, more broadly shared around the Greek world: a ‘great 
convergence’ of cities in their values and institutions, towards a 
shared model of civic participation and city autonomy, negotiated 
through interaction with kings. This model had striking similarities 
with Aristotle’s ideal model of balanced politeia, though often called 
démokratia by Hellenistic Greeks themselves.2s The city decrees 
explored in the rest of this chapter, and also in Canevaro’s chapter in 
this volume, offer vivid evidence of the working of this new consensus 
in practice. 

This new consensus meant that the obvious new focus for the 
critical community of intellectuals and philosophers — the obvious, 
taken-for-granted ideal needing to be probed in a rigorous and useful 
critique — was now the very ideal of the law-governed polis itself, and 
its claim to centrality in the good human life. Stoic and Epicurean 
attacks on the polis can thus be regarded as much-needed internal 
critique, rigorous and uncompromising, of a still flourishing system. 
As Long argues, even if some Hellenistic philosophers turned away 
from traditional citizenship and the traditional concern of Greek 
political philosophy with the analysis of constitutions, their arguments 
were still deeply political in a broader sense: they were concerned 
with society’s structures as well as individual lives, and tried to 
envisage alternatives to the polis. Indeed, they advocated a 
‘reconstitution of the socio-political world’, which could be achieved if 
everyone embraced their demanding and unconventional ethical 
advice, based on the Socratic ideal of self-mastery.2. Relevant 
philosophers borrowed from live civic models in order to attack them, 
not only in imagining alternative communities such as the cosmopolis, 
but also in building up their pictures of individual flourishing: as Long 
puts it, ‘Hellenistic ethics transfers to the self traditional notions of 


leadership and political control’,27 making individualistic metaphors 
out of central polis principles of law-governed rule, freedom and 
autonomy. In doing so, these philosophers laid down a challenge for 
the citizens of Greek poleis: to restate and reimagine the value of the 
traditional polis and traditional citizenship in the new world. Engaged 
Hellenistic citizens responded to that challenge with confidence and 
subtlety, further reinforcing the Hellenistic public sphere; their efforts 
are the subject of the rest of this chapter. 


2 THE HELLENISTIC POLIS AND THE SEARCH FOR OPEN 
CITIZENSHIP 


Although the Greek polis has remained an indispensable point of 
reference in contemporary political thought, it has suffered vigorous 
criticism as a political model. Suspicion of the totalising, illiberal 
character of ancient citizenship dates back, at least, to debates about 
the ethics and politics of the French Revolution: the Greek polis came 
under suspicion, for example in the work of Benjamin Constant, on 
the grounds that it relied on ideals of fanatical devotion to, and self- 
sacrifice for, the political community, incompatible with modern 
values of personal freedom and constitutional protection of individual 
rights. 2s 

This attack was intensified at the time of twentieth-century 
European totalitarian regimes, perhaps most cuttingly in Karl Popper’s 
attack on Plato’s polis in The Open Society and its Enemies (1945). 
Hannah Arendt drew an influential distinction between the abstract, 
anti-pluralist Plato and the truly political public sphere of the classical 
democratic polis, which she saw as a space for free and equal 
interaction between contrasting voices.2. Nonetheless, suspicion has 
grown that the classical Greek polis was, even in practice, a 
disturbingly closed and anti-pluralist form of society, with too little 
space for individual difference and outsiders. Arendt’s own strong 
privileging of ‘action’ in the public political sphere of the polis over 
the more mundane ‘work’ and ‘labour’ of private, social and economic 
life may well itself have fed such suspicions. 

Wariness about the closed polis has paradoxically come to unify the 
otherwise very different Anglo-American liberalso and Continental 
post-structuralist traditions:s1 they share a suspicion of classically 
inspired notions of community and the public good which appear to 
offer the possibility of transcending conflict and difference through 


education and public virtue. Developing this approach, other modern 
thinkers have criticised the exclusive patriotism which they see as 
inherent in the ancient civic ideal: a legacy which modern forms of 
cosmopolitanism have to overcome, or at least supplement. 32 

It is important not to exaggerate the flaws of the classical Greek 
polis or Athenian democracy, or to judge them only against impossibly 
demanding modern moral ideals. Moreover, there has been a recent 
tendency among some classicists and political theorists to resist the 
disparaging, exclusive picture of the classical polis and its political 
thought, in favour of models emphasising greater openness and 
ambiguity.s; Nonetheless, it is not difficult to see why even 
democratic classical Athens might have proved less than appealing to 
contemporary political theorists who highly prize cosmopolitanism 
and pluralism: that is, those who advocate complex, law-governed 
political interaction, based on peaceful deliberation about alternative 
viewpoints, among a wide spectrum of different people. 

Classical Athenian citizenship was quite literally ‘closed’ to most 
outsiders, a feature symbolised by Pericles’ citizenship law (see 
Lyttkens and Gerding, this volume). Even if, as some scholars have 
recently emphasised, Athenian citizens and resident foreigners often 
in practice managed to sidestep institutional and _ ideological 
constraints in their everyday interactions,3 the ideal of the closed 
Athenian descentgroup was still a powerful influence on Athenian 
civic life. As Loraux argued, the Athenian citizen body nourished 
ideals of masculinity and ethnic purity, symbolised in the myth of 
autochthony, which reflected and reinforced the problematic 
character of its collective relations with women and resident 
foreigners, let alone slaves.ss This brand of exclusivity and assertive 
masculinity was the internal correlate of a hostile foreign policy, 
based on almost perpetual military engagement. That hostility was a 
response to a harsh environment of competing claims to hegemony, 
which demanded vigilance, but the Athenians developed and 
sustained their own complex structures of imperial and hegemonic 
control. The democracy had a thriving cultural life; it also created 
spaces, especially its dramatic festivals, for internal critique and 
reflection.s; Nevertheless, relations between the démos and 
freethinking intellectual critics were often tense. The condemnation of 
Socrates, perceived by some at the time as a way of defending the 
purity and strength of the polis and its laws,37 became a symbol of the 
conflict. 


The problematic features of the classical Greek civic model have 
prompted some to call for modern classicists and political theorists to 
develop new versions of the ‘Aristotelian’ civic ideal, better suited to 
accommodating individual difference and ethical disagreement.:s 
Although this is often conceived as a thoroughly modern project, 
certain developments in the Hellenistic polis and its public sphere can 
offer helpful starting points for reflection. This is certainly not to say 
that the Hellenistic poleis represented some kind of utopia. Indeed, 
they preserved many of the problematic features detailed above. The 
early Hellenistic polis, in particular, was conservative in institutions 
and ideology, perpetuating many fourth-century patterns. 
Nonetheless, in the course of the Hellenistic period, Greek cities 
experimented with new models of citizenship, which may have 
something to offer to modern thinkers interested in more ‘open’ or 
even ‘ambiguous’s9 forms of citizenship: they suggest possible routes 
towards more flexible, inclusive and pluralistic types of public 
sphere.so This emerges strongly when, as here, Hellenistic political 
thought and debates are interpreted in the broadest possible way, to 
include the institutions and rhetoric attested in civic inscriptions. 

The most striking institutional changes in the Hellenistic civic world 
pointed in this direction. For one thing, many more poleis came in the 
Hellenistic period to participate meaningfully in larger political units, 
with institutions and rules designed to achieve fair cooperation across 
polis borders. These ranged from unions or sympoliteiai between two 
distinct communities: to larger and more complex federal structures 
such as the Achaian and Aitolian Leagues.42 These developments 
created a new form of institutionalised cross-border public sphere, 
such as the pan-Peloponnesian public sphere celebrated by Polybius. 43 
They were also connected with broader changes in the tenor also of 
looser inter-polis relations, away from competing attempts at 
hegemony and towards more egalitarian ‘peer-polity interaction’ 
among mutually respectful city-republics, aided by increasingly 
complex forms of interstate diplomacy and arbitration.44 War 
remained ever present, but it was in the Hellenistic world that the 
Greek cities experimented with what might be called ‘post-imperial’, if 
not ‘post-colonial’, approaches to foreign policy, as they subtly 
negotiated their reciprocal positions among themselves and their 
collective standing vis-a-vis the martial Hellenistic kingdoms and 
Roman Empire. 

Most importantly for the purposes of this chapter, these interstate 


changes ran in parallel with developments in the shape of individual 
poleis and their public spheres. It became much easier for outsiders, 
including those without a long Greek ancestry, to participate in polis 
life, whether in a newly founded Hellenistic polis (especially in Asia 
Minor) or in a long-established polis which had become more open to 
outsiders. Partly because of federalism, double or even multiple 
citizenship became more common, and accepted, across the Greek 
world by the later Hellenistic period.4s Even if the mobile wealthy 
were the main beneficiaries of this development, a broader spectrum 
of the population could participate in another development which 
rendered many poleis’ public spheres more open and complex: the 
explosion in the Hellenistic world of voluntary associations or koina, 
usually devoted to a particular cult and often united by practice of a 
craft or other shared interest. Although many such associations 
catered for expatriates with a shared ethnic origin, others were much 
more mixed in membership, combining local citizens with outsiders. 
Most such associations had their own quasi-civic institutions, 
including an assembly and magistrates, which opened up the 
possibility of formal participation in the public sphere to many who 
would otherwise have been excluded from it.4 Indeed, these 
associations made it possible for those with common or overlapping 
interests and concerns, from worshippers of Egyptian Isis at late 
Hellenistic Athens47 to caravandrivers at Palmyra in the Roman 
Empire,1s to negotiate their similarities and differences through 
flexible but still formal channels, even in the absence of pre-existing 
political or institutional bonds. 

By the later Hellenistic period, after c. 150 BCE, these changes in the 
form of the Greek public sphere came to influence the ways in which 
the whole sovereign démos or civic community of a polis could be 
conceived and enacted..9 Indeed, in that period, it is possible to detect 
strong echoes of the poleis’ contribution to the dialogue about civic 
patriotism and cosmopolitanism identified at the end of the last 
section; poleis’ citizens sought to combine the two, conceptualising the 
whole civic community as something like a macrocosm of a koinon or 
association, flexible and open yet also structured and civic. This can 
be illustrated through some inscriptions from the city of Priene in 
Western Asia Minor, which had flourished in the early Hellenistic 
period as the archetype of the small-scale, planned, self-contained, 
democratic Hellenistic polis. Later Hellenistic Prienian experiments 
with more open styles of civic community are attested in some of the 


long Prienian honorary decrees of that period, passed in praise of its 
leading citizen benefactors. 

Some time in the first century BCE, the Prienians passed three 
successive decrees praising a certain Aulus Aemilius Zosimos for his 
extensive civic contributions, especially as gymnasiarch (the 
magistrate in charge of the gymnasium). Zosimos is a good example of 
the normalisation of naturalisation, and of double citizenship, at this 
point. The Prienians appear earlier to have been very reluctant to 
open their citizenship to outsiders who would actively exercise it.so By 
contrast, Zosimos was not only permitted to play a leading role in 
civic life, but also explicitly presented as a foreigner and Roman 
citizen who had been naturalised as a citizen of Priene. The opening 
of the first decree for him even celebrated his complex identity and 
loyalties, praising him for loving Priene as if it were his fatherland, 
showing the civic concern which would be expected of a genuine 
citizen.si His precise circumstances are unclear, but he was perhaps an 
Italian immigrant or freedman of a Roman citizen. s2 

The opening of that first decree also offers a complex picture of the 
broader Prienian civic community with which Zosimos engaged. It 
emphasises that he helped and served many different members of the 
community: as the decree puts it, he knew that virtue alone brings the 
greatest fruits and gratitude from citizens (astoi) and probably also 
foreigners who hold ‘the fine’ (to kalon) in honour.s3 This description 
of the community sounds like a deliberate attempt to broaden, loosen 
and re-energise notions of the polis and citizenship, in a way which 
took account of new forms of social mobility and complexity: the 
Prienian polis was now treated as a broad community of people 
devoted, not to particular gods, land or traditions, but to an abstract 
ethical standard of to kalon, which foreigners such as Zosimos could 
appreciate as keenly as Prienians. 

This newly flexible, heterogeneous community could incorporate all 
the interdependent residents of the city, whose fortunes were 
interlinked regardless of origin and legal status. Indeed, a slightly 
earlier Prienian decree describes the community towards which 
another benefactor, Athenopolis, directs his attention as ‘those 
conducting their lives together’ with him, hoi synanastrephomenoi, an 
unusual word which seems _ specifically designed to evoke 
interdependence across a broad spectrum.ss Similarly, another late 
Hellenistic Prienian decree refers to a benefactor’s good service 
towards ‘those living together’ with him through kinship or 


acquaintance, hoi symbiountes, as well as the rest of the citizens.ss This 
notion of symbidsis, which was also often used in the Roman imperial 
period to describe fellow members of a voluntary association,5« 
explicitly evokes a form of shared life deriving more from overlapping 
fortunes than from ethnic or institutionalised homogeneity. 

Despite its breadth and openness, the flexible Prienian civic 
community envisaged in these decrees was still strongly civic. It was 
still expected to carry out traditional civic activities, such as 
recognising virtue and honouring benefactors. Moreover, the Zosimos 
decree’s picture of citizens and foreigners united in shared 
commitment to ‘the fine’ (to kalon) recalls very closely the citizens of 
Aristotle’s ideal polis, who are united by their commitment to ‘living 
well’, rather than merely living.s7 The Zosimos inscriptions lend 
themselves, therefore, to the modern project, discussed above, of 
devising a more open Aristotelianism. The late Hellenistic Prienians 
were bringing into the centre of their civic life and self-image the 
kinds of status-crossing, open forms of community and citizenshipss 
with which citizens and thinkers had experimented on the margins of 
classical civic life and thought.so This must have partly been an 
automatic change of perspective in response to altered social realities, 
as in some modern states,6o but it also pointed towards the kind of 
subtle blending of particular and universal ideals advocated by some 
modern theorists..1 

At the same time, this change offers a historical case study for 
testing critical modern theories which see advocacy of ethical and 
political universalism as a form of concealed imperialism or 
hegemony, which itself submerges or blocks political disagreement 
and true pluralism.c2 This issue of power relations - or their 
concealment — in cosmopolitan discourse is undoubtedly a complex 
and double-edged one. It is noteworthy that Zosimos, himself quite 
possibly a former slave or descendant of slaves, was held to have 
extended his open benevolence even to slaves: he made his first day in 
office as stephanéphoros ‘common for all on equal terms’, inviting even 
slaves and foreigners to the ‘humane benefaction’ (philanthrépia) of 
breakfast at his house. This briefly rendered of the least importance 
the formal status of foreigners and the ‘chance fate’ (tyché) of slaves.«3 
Although this was only a temporary suspension of status distinctions, 
which might even have helped to reinforce the whole status edifice, 
the suggestion that slave status was a matter of ‘chance’ was at the 
same time a bold challenge to any notion of a fixed or ‘natural’ 


distinction between free and slave, citizen and outsider. This is 
especially striking in a group of inscriptions for a benefactor which in 
other places, as noted above, chime closely with Aristotle’s Politics and 
ethical works, which insist strongly on the natural character of status 
distinctions. 

The ideal of humanity (philanthrépia) mentioned here, increasingly 
attributed to home citizens in the later Hellenistic period, combined 
an element of cosmopolitanism with a related dimension, also worthy 
of further study by modern thinkers seeking to imagine a more open 
polis: it evoked the cultural, gentle and reflective virtues which came 
to occupy a more central place in the image of the good citizen, as 
military virtues receded slightly in importance.s1 For example, 
Zosimos was praised for organising a literary tutor for the ephebes in 
the gymnasium of Priene, to lead their souls towards ‘humane 
emotion’ (pathos anthrépinon), at the same time as physical training 
primed their bodies.cs Zosimos was certainly not alone in being 
celebrated for making cultural contributions central to his leading 
civic role: as L. Robert put it, the gymnasium became effectively a 
‘second agora’.«s 

The gentle, humane and cultured virtues encouraged and 
scrutinised in this changing public sphere, such as philanthrépia, were, 
unlike militaristic patriotism, virtues in which many different 
residents could excel: not only male foreigners and visitors, but also 
women, who are increasingly attested playing a leading civic role, as 
the prominent second-century BCE female benefactor and magistrate 
Archippe of Kyme did.s7 Women’s public visibility remained in many 
ways strongly curtailed. Moreover, those elite women who did play 
significant roles were often standing in as representatives of their 
household, in the absence of a suitable male representative. 
Nonetheless, their very prominence must in itself have significantly 
reshaped the civic public sphere.«s 

The developing discursive form and content of the civic public 
sphere also made possible new types of openness to diverse 
approaches and choices of life, and even something resembling 
pluralism, or a politics of recognition. Honorary decrees, such as those 
for Zosimos discussed above, became much subtler in their discussion 
of the psychology and aspirations of benefactors, stressing these 
citizens’ voluntary choice or voluntary disposition (prohairesis) to 
engage in their polis.co As I discuss in more detail elsewhere, the word 
prohairesis evoked conscious, reflective choice; it was also, for 


example, used to describe affiliation to one of the varied Hellenistic 
philosophical schools.70 A late Hellenistic polis could even openly 
embrace the plurality of philosophical prohaireseis open to its citizens. 
When the Athenians sent their famous ‘philosophers’ embassy’ to 
Rome in 155, they sent leading philosophers from no fewer than three 
competing schools — the Stoics, Academics and Peripatetics — to plead 
their case and advertise Athens’ intellectual prowess.7: This pluralism 
was probably also reflected in the formal educational curriculum. In 
the later second century BCE, the official ephebic curriculum, 
authorised by the polis and celebrated in an honorary decree for 
ephebes, could include teaching held in different philosophical 
schools, the Academy, Ptolemaion and Lyceum.72 Even if these varied 
locations were chosen partly for pragmatic reasons of space, with 
philosophers of different schools moving between buildings,73 there 
would have been a powerful symbolism in Athens, the polis which had 
once condemned Socrates, encouraging its young citizens to spend 
time learning and reflecting in turn at the physical centres of 
contrasting critical traditions. To develop a reflective approach to 
vexing philosophical questions was now central to being a good 
citizen; something like D. Villa’s modern ideal of ‘Socratic citizenship’, 
at once moral, intellectual and civic, came into view.74 


3 THE ENDURANCE AND ADAPTATION OF POLITICS IN THE 
HELLENISTIC POLIS 


An obvious and important objection to my argument so far is that 
whatever moves the Hellenistic poleis made towards greater openness, 
inclusivity, peaceableness, gentleness and pluralism in their public 
sphere were achieved at too high a cost. According to this objection, 
the Hellenistic cosmopolitan and cultural turn simply helped civic 
elites, and wider Mediterranean elites, to avoid rigorous scrutiny. The 
argument would be that Hellenistic changes diverted attention away 
from material questions of production and distribution, in favour of 
more nebulous questions of recognition and education, which had less 
direct impact on inequalities of wealth and status. Moreover, 
according to this objection, Hellenistic developments hindered 
collective action and regulation by the citizenry, because civic 
communities were now so mixed, fluid and polycentric. According to 
this view, checks and balances inherited from the classical polis lost 
their egalitarian bite without the driving force of a homogeneous 


citizen body, unified, mobilised and committed to equality as a result 
of collective military action and experience. The slackening of that 
kind of mobilisation might also be thought to have rendered cities less 
capable of defending themselves against outside interference or even 
dominance. Some might even argue that more open citizenship was 
already itself a symptom of the abandonment of civic autonomy: 
citizens lost interest in jealously guarding access to citizenship, 
because the vote became much less valuable in emasculated cities 
with a dwindling geopolitical role. 

Doubts such as these perhaps partly explain why historians’ very 
effective defences of the vitality of the Hellenistic polis in recent 
decades have tended to focus on the persistence of democratic civic 
institutions, laws and practices of scrutiny familiar from the classical 
period.7s Distinctive Hellenistic developments, from cosmopolitanism 
to the increasingly elaborate honorific systems of Hellenistic poleis, 
have been treated as much more problematic. It is precisely the long, 
intricate, highly rhetorical decrees of the later Hellenistic period, such 
as the Prienian decrees for Zosimos discussed in the previous section, 
which are identified as the most embarrassing sign of the dilution of 
civic equality and democracy. It is not hard to see why such decrees 
might lend themselves to a pessimistic reading: they appear to 
abandon civic equality in favour of fulsome praise for the great men 
(and women) of increasingly narrow civic elites. They even appear to 
help to build for those elite figures a dominating civic profile, which 
ranges far beyond the traditional limits of the exercise of temporary, 
rotating magistracies in turn.76 

According to this reading, these decrees are a sign that civic 
institutions were being diverted into giving a moral veneer to 
ostentatious philanthropy, allowing vacuous77 language about 
individual souls and cultural ideals to encroach on genuine scrutiny 
and strong assertion of the common good. This pessimistic picture of 
(later) Hellenistic civic life coalesces with the ‘post-political’ dystopia 
of some contemporary critical theory. Decrees’ rhetoric emerges as an 
ancient version of what C. Mouffe calls ‘politics in the register of 
morality’, which she sees as dominant in post-Cold War liberal 
democracies: the use of moral language, focusing on the self and 
personal conduct, in order to smooth over inequalities of power and 
wealth, blocking out genuinely political, agonistic debate about 
conflicting interests.7s 

Research is ongoing, but it may well be true that many Greek cities 


assigned greater power to their elites at least in the later Hellenistic 
period, moving towards something closer to a ‘mixed constitution’. 
Nonetheless, even if that turns out to be the most plausible picture, 
this would not be a story only of the erosion of opportunities for wide 
political participation: even if poorer male citizens lost some of their 
bargaining power in many cities, women and foreigners participated 
in the civic public sphere to an unprecedented degree. Moreover, even 
if cities lost some of their independence from outside interference, 
coming to rely on subtle negotiation with superiors rather than 
defiant self-assertion, that was partly compensated for by gains in 
different kinds of freedom: the freedoms for self-realisation and 
cultural exchange made possible by the more peace-oriented civic life 
and public sphere explored in the previous section. 

Most importantly, that new style of civic public sphere need not be 
regarded as a pale shadow of its highly politicised classical 
predecessor, newly open and inclusive because the stakes had now 
become much lower. That would be to underestimate the vibrancy of 
the civic and associative life documented in post-classical inscriptions, 
which engaged the energies and enthusiasms of both non-citizens and 
citizens themselves for centuries. It would also be to underestimate 
the continuing political character of the discourse of the Hellenistic 
cities, even the ubiquitous discourse about honours: debates in the 
assembly and wider polis about whom to honour as benefactors, and 
how, were themselves a central forum for debate and negotiation 
concerning both politics and ethics, a distinctive space for discussion 
of both power and the good life.7s 

The political complexity of the Hellenistic honorific process can be 
illustrated by analysing the resulting honorific decrees as subtle and 
mixed speech acts, crystallising the many different speech acts which 
contributed to their creation. John Ma has shown how modern 
speech-act theory can bring out the dynamic, power-political 
dimension of the honorific process.so When honours were to be 
discussed, an elite figure, or his supporters, laid claim in the assembly 
and wider public sphere to civic prominence and authority in 
recognition of past and potential contributions to civic life. As Ma 
emphasises, the démos then responded with its own speech act: it 
authorised honours, but simultaneously emphasised through its 
collective voice that this reciprocal relationship was conditional on 
the continuing willingness of elite figures to recognise and 
accommodate the people’s will and interests. The honouring démos’ 


distinctive speech act — its use of complex rhetoric to achieve practical 
ends in the world - served to create and publicise demanding, long- 
term expectations of civic commitment and fairness on the part of 
elites, whether kings or local citizens. Indeed, the démos’ collective 
speech acts were then immortalised in honorary decrees or 
inscriptions on statue-bases, which cast the honoured benefactor as 
inextricably enmeshed in the civic community, perhaps even 
dependent on its approval. Whenever a polis put up a statue-base with 
the honorand’s name in the accusative case, it signalled that the 
honorand was as much acted upon as agent, in a complex relationship 
with the polis.s: 

Ma’s picture of the power-political charge of the Hellenistic 
honorific process builds on, and develops, many of the insights of 
Ober’s Mass and Elite in Democratic Athens, discussed and updated also 
by Carugati and Weingast in this volume. The Hellenistic cities 
perpetuated a central part of classical Athenian political discourse, 
emphasised by Ober: negotiation between benefactors and 
beneficiaries about the balance between elite self-aggrandisement and 
collective needs and interests. In both contexts, the negotiation was 
mediated through complex rhetoric, with each side seeking to define 
notions of virtue, justice and freedom. Moreover, in both settings, the 
démos succeeded in developing a public language of citizenship and 
the common good which tied the wealthy into using their wealth for 
communal ends.s2 

Building on Ma’s picture, I would like to argue that Hellenistic 
honorary decrees also enacted, and preserved, two other types of 
speech act, crucial to the overall balance of the Hellenistic public 
sphere as a centre of political interaction. These correspond to the two 
varieties of civic rhetoric which are emphasised in turn in the 
subsequent two parts of Ober’s trilogy on the classical Athenian 
democratic public sphere: Political Dissent in Democratic Athens and 
Democracy and Knowledge.s3 

It is perhaps more straightforward to see what Hellenistic honorary 
decrees have to do with the final part of the trilogy, Democracy and 
Knowledge.ss That book discusses the success of Athenian civic 
institutions in spreading and coordinating useful knowledge across the 
citizenry, including knowledge about reciprocal incentives for 
cooperation. Like many classical Athenian institutions, Hellenistic 
debates about honours, and the resulting publication of honorary 
decrees for wide consumption, performed the crucial speech acts of 


creating, distributing and publicising useful knowledge about the 
community and its needs, and especially about incentives and rewards 
for civic contributions. Honorary decrees made clear to all what 
incentives were on offer to benefactors, but also provided public 
guarantees that the offer of such incentives was trustworthy. This was 
one of the principal functions of a stock feature of almost all honorary 
decrees: the so-called ‘hortatory clause’, which expressed the hope 
that the reliable grant of generous rewards to this benefactor would 
inspire — or incentivise — others to use their money and resources for 
civic ends.ss This dimension of the Hellenistic honorific process, 
increasingly emphasised by economic historians,ss was a matter of 
realist, unsentimental, efficient matching of potential with resources 
and rewards. 

It might appear less obvious what Hellenistic honorary decrees have 
to do with the type of speech act studied in the remaining part of 
Ober’s trilogy, Political Dissent: the speech act of standing back from 
prevalent, consensual norms, and either criticising them or placing 
them within a broader ethical and humane context. This is where the 
Rosanvallon-style approach discussed in section 1 above, sensitive to 
the nuances of even apparently routine political language, can cast 
honorary decrees in a new light. Viewed through that lens, the 
honorific process did also create a space for critical reflection about 
basic ethical issues, which were increasingly explored in the longer 
decrees of the period after c. 150 BCE. For example, the Zosimos 
decrees at points called into question civic inequalities of status, 
especially in the reference to the ‘chance fate’ of slaves, mentioned 
above. Furthermore, those and other honorary decrees at times 
reflected about questions of wealth, benefit and well-being, in ways 
which subtly called into question some of the presuppositions central 
to the honorary decree as a political form, and integral to its first two 
types of speech act. 

Honorary decrees were partly predicated on the celebration and 
singling out of individual success and contribution, at least partly 
conceived in material and financial terms. Also central to the form 
was a_ transactional relationship: the community rewarded 
contributions with valuable material and social capital, especially the 
‘honour’ which was the aim of the central civic virtue of philotimia 
(love of honour). In dialogue with these more prudential and 
materialistic aspects of civic discourse, some honorary decrees 
explicitly probed notions of individual profit, benefit and success, in 


order to expose a deeper level of interdependence and ethical value. 

This often took the form of metaphorical appeals to wealth and 
advantage, which exposed the hollowness of purely individualistic 
and transactional conceptions of them. At Mylasa in Western Asia 
Minor in the first century BCE, the benefactor Iatrokles was honoured 
by the civic subdivision of the Otorkondeis for releasing struggling 
debtors from their debts, ‘thinking that justice is more beneficial than 
injustice’.s7 The word for ‘more beneficial’ (Lysitelestera) closely evokes 
the financial realm of profit: Iatrokles was praised for recognising the 
deeper ‘profit’ of being a just citizen — which in this case required the 
repudiation of immediate profits from debt-collection. At late 
Hellenistic Priene, when the benefactor Athenopolis was praised for 
his assiduousness towards his interdependent fellow citizens (hoi 
synanastrephomenoi; compare above), he was explicitly said to have 
recognised that this was what ‘belonged to himself the most’ (vopiGwv 
TO[UTO AJUTML pEyLOTOV UmApYELV):ss civic virtue was his most 
important ‘possession’, not any ephemeral money, property or honour. 
A similar approach could also be applied to non-citizens, including 
wealthy Romans: the citizens of the Aegean island polis of Tenos 
praised L. Aufidius Bassus for his financial help and clemency over 
debts, explaining that he thought that ‘for himself, the salvation of the 
polis and good repute among all were greater than all wealth’ (eivat 0’ 
EavT[Ot] TAOVTOV MAVTOG kpEiTTOVAa MOAEWS OWTNpiav Kai THV 
Lapa] mio ayabnv ev~enuiav).so 

This picture of the competing speech acts of Hellenistic honorary 
decrees, corresponding to the three parts of Ober’s trilogy, offers a 
starting point for building further links between the Hellenistic poleis 
and modern theoretical models. The three discourses could be 
described as political, economic and ethical, but that convenient 
description underplays the political dimension of the second and third 
types of speech act. This problem can be solved through the modern 
distinction between ‘politics’ and ‘the political’, or ‘la’ and ‘le 
politique’, developed by Claude Lefort and othersso and recently 
applied to the classical Greek polis by Vincent Azoulay.s: ‘Politics’ is 
the structured clashing and coordination of interests within civic 
institutions, involving strenuous disagreement, competition and 
negotiation. The first and second dimensions of honorific discourse 
covered different parts of ‘politics’ in this sense. ‘The political’, by 
contrast, is the broader sphere of discourses, practices and rituals 
which create the shared meanings, trust and understanding which are 


a prerequisite for meaningful ‘politics’. The more reflective and 
critical aspects of honorary decrees helped to play this role within the 
Hellenistic polis. 

The different aspects of honorific discourse were partly a conduit 
for ideas and values cultivated elsewhere: for example, their ethical- 
political language channelled the discourse of the gymnasium, 
philosophical schools and civic religion. Nonetheless, it was perhaps 
honorific debates which most successfully crystallised the productive 
tensionso2 between different corners of the Hellenistic public sphere — 
assembly, commercial agora, gymnasium - into a single widely 
reproducible and accessible institution, which simultaneously engaged 
with the varied facets of ‘politics’ and ‘the political’ in all their 
richness and complexity. 


4 CONCLUSION: THE PUBLIC SPHERE, PLURALISM AND 
PROSPERITY 


A rich public sphere can be reconstructed for the Hellenistic poleis 
through the application of modern political and social theories which 
encourage close attention to the full range of political voices. Many 
features of that Hellenistic public sphere perpetuated and adapted 
features of the classical polis. The complex and geographically wide- 
ranging Hellenistic material can therefore enrich debates about the 
politics, society and economy of the classical polis, on which many 
other chapters in this volume focus. 

For example, the rich, mixed discourse of Hellenistic honorific 
debates, studied in the previous section, shows that a range of 
contrasting motivations and values had to be in balance in a stable, 
prosperous Greek polis. To use two terms from Hellenistic decrees 
themselves, the philotimia (love of honour) of the ambitious 
citizenbenefactor, acutely sensitive to civic incentives, had to be in 
constant interaction with philagathia, ‘love of the good’, especially 
love of the common good and the ethical values of justice and 
solidarity which underpinned it. 

This coheres with the complex analysis of classical polis society in 
the chapters in this volume by Lewis, Mackil and Azoulay and Ismard. 
Those chapters all point towards an interpretation of the ancient 
Greek economy which combines the best of Marxist, rational-choice 
and substantivist models. The Greek poleis owed their political and 
economic success not only to exploitation of non-citizens and slaves, 


but also to the creation of incentives to harness the entrepreneurial 
instincts of instrumentally rational citizens: for example, relatively 
secure property rights, efficient institutions and targeted honours and 
tax exemptions. Nonetheless, those incentives were effective only 
because they were balanced by countervailing institutions, norms and 
discourses which encouraged solidarity, self-criticism and mutual 
understanding, in ways which compensated for the inequalities and 
tensions resulting from strategic competition. 93 

The more community-oriented, reflective and critical discourses 
well-attested for the Greek civic public sphere, in civic epigraphy as 
well as high philosophy, were not luxuries made possible once 
economic rationality and institutions had created a stable, prosperous 
foundation. On the contrary, they themselves played a crucial role in 
sustaining trust and collective ambition. This was partly because they 
enabled poleis to cater to the full range of human needs, instincts and 
habits, as well as fostering them. The ancient Greek version of 
rational, incentives-driven individualism was itself a product of the 
complex Greek public sphere: it was only one in a complex matrix of 
options for a Greek citizen, which itself gained definition and force 
from its place within the matrix. 

The traditional Greek polis — the city which made political debate 
and reflection both a civic responsibility and a public good — was thus 
present at its own mutation in the Hellenistic world. This meant that 
the social and political changes of the Hellenistic world, including 
cosmopolitanism and new types of elite power, were themselves 
strenuously debated at the time. Those debates gave rise to influential 
new open, cultural and cosmopolitan models of citizenship and the 
public sphere, explored in sections 2 and 3 above, which co-existed 
and competed with still vibrant more traditional ones. The Hellenistic 
cities can thus offer to modern political theory a valuable historical 
model of the problems and opportunities involved in reconciling 
philanthropy, cosmopolitanism and economic complexity with civic 
equality, solidarity and debate. 
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MAJORITY RULE VS. CONSENSUS: 
THE PRACTICE OF DEMOCRATIC 
DELIBERATION IN THE GREEK 
POLEIS 


Mirko Canevaro 


Finora ci siamo divisi, urtati, lacerati nella stessa discussione del 
testo costituzionale. Ma vi era uno sforzo per raggiungere 
Vaccordo e l’unita. E ora io sono sicuro che nell’approvazione 
finale il consenso sara comune ed unanime e diro che, al di sotto 
di una superfice di contrasto, vi é una sola anima italiana. L’Italia 
avra una Carta costituzionale che sara sacra per tutti gli italiani. 
22 December 1947 
Meuccio Ruini, Assemblea Costituentei 


1 INTRODUCTION 


I take as my starting point for this chapter three remarkable recent 
books, all published in 2013. These volumes should make those of us 
that study Greek democracy very pleased with the ‘relevance’ of the 
object of our research and our passion — at least if we espouse Ober 
and Hedrick’s project ‘of applying insights gained from political and 
social theory to problems of Greek history, and in turn using the 
Greek historical experience of democracy as a resource for building 
normative political theory’.2 

The first of these books is Counting the Many: The Origins and Limits 
of Supermajority Rule, by Melissa Schwartzberg (a political scientist).s 
This monograph presents a strong and original argument against all 
forms of modification to simple majority rule, understood as the use 


of the majority principle in political decision-making. It questions in 
particular supermajority rules, which have become increasingly 
widespread in modern constitutional democracies as instruments to 
protect the rights of minorities against the tyranny of the majority. 
She argues that simple majority is the only voting system, and the 
only system of decision-making, that fulfils the requirements of the 
principle of equal respect — all modifications to majority decision- 
making towards supermajority automatically give some votes (and 
therefore some voters) more weight than others, undermining the 
equality on which democracy should be founded.4 In her own words, 
‘the individual, counted vote — weighed equally through majority rule 
— recognizes the dignity of citizens as judges of political matters’.s 
Schwartzberg’s argument develops in new directions the key 
contention of Jeremy Waldron’s Law and Disagreement, and of several 
other works of his: that checks over simple majority rule are 
incompatible with democracy.s What Schwartzberg adds to this 
position is, however, a certain historical depth that helps the 
normative argument, and this depth is achieved through engagement 
with the Greek poleis, and with Athens in particular: her second 
chapter makes the important distinction between ‘aggregative’ and 
‘acclamatory’ systems of decision-making, ‘those that sum the distinct 
and independent judgements of citizens versus those that seek to 
capture the view of the community as a whole’. In her interpretation, 
supermajority, although technically aggregative, derives in fact from 
consensus and sub-consensus systems.7 The basis of her case is a long 
discussion of Greek voting systems, in which she argues that 
‘ageregative’ systems based on majority rule were originally typical of 
aristocracies and oligarchies and connected to the aristocrats’ claims 
to epistemic dignity. They were introduced elsewhere when Athenian 
democracy affirmed the epistemic dignity of all citizens, and there 
they co-existed with more acclamatory forms of voting. 
Schwartzberg’s target, supermajority, is a meaningful one because 
in recent years simple majority rule has come under attack from the 
advocates of ‘consensus democracy’ and ‘consociational democracy’, 
based on constitutional mechanisms such as executive power sharing 
(e.g. grand coalition), minority veto in government, supermajority, 
and proportional representation of all major groups in elected office.s 
And, as some have argued, counter-majoritarian and consociational 
models of decision-making, once typical of supranational organs, are 
also displacing majority decision-making at the level of the nation- 


state. 

This very concern is also at the basis of the second book that I want 
to discuss: Die Mehrheitsentscheidung: Entstehung und kulturelle Dynamik 
by Egon Flaig (an ancient historian).» This book has attracted a lot of 
attention among historians, political scientists and theorists, cultural 
and political anthropologists, to the extent that an entire issue of the 
journal Erwdgen Wissen Ethik (2014) was dedicated to a critical 
analysis of its arguments through forty-eight responses by scholars, 
historians and_ social scientists - exactly the kind of 
crosscontamination of ancient Greek history and the social sciences 
that Ober and Hedrick auspicated, and that this volume aims to foster. 
Flaig’s very long and very complex book has a powerful starting point: 
because power is at the centre of the political sphere, and power is 
expressed primarily through decision-making procedures, the systems 
of decision-making are the ultimate measure by which to assess 
political systems and political cultures. Flaig builds a_ strong 
opposition between systems of decision-making based on majority 
rule, and systems based on consensus. According to him (as according 
to Schwartzberg), majority rule is the only system of decision-making 
that guarantees absolute equality, eliminating the influence of all 
forms of social power, and therefore securing the independence of the 
political sphere. Flaig approaches these issues from the vantage point 
of political anthropology, and discusses several case studies (e.g. the 
Slavic tribes, the Germanic tribes, the Navajos) to argue that most 
societies rely on the principle of consensus in making their decisions 
collectively. Through a review of anthropological studies of these 
societies Flaig concludes that, because the principle of consensus takes 
into account the intensity of one’s preferences, and allows for veto 
power, it inevitably gives rise to economic, social and political 
advantages for intensive minorities. Because of this, it actually 
produces inequality, and therefore ‘consensus democracy’ is 
effectively an oxymoron. He also argues that because consensus 
decision-making is inefficient, societies that rely on it are often 
incapable of making decisions, and therefore end up relying on force 
and coercion.10 

On the other hand, those societies in which we can identify the 
autonomous emergence of majority decision-making (and Flaig singles 
out Greece from the eighth century BCE, Rome from the fourth century 
BCE, the Judaism of the Second Temple, the old Indian republics from 
the fourth century BCE and Iceland from the ninth century CE) made 


better decisions and more efficiently, and therefore were more 
successful. Flaig touches upon the other case studies, but the core of 
his case is based on the world of the Greek poleis, and he tries very 
hard (if not very successfully) to connect a variety of key phenomena 
of Greek civilisation to the use of majority rule: from the autonomy of 
the political sphere, through material and technical investment and 
innovation, all the way up to the development of rational reasoning 
and science — they were all connected, and were ultimately due to the 
widespread use of the majority principle. 

The third book is The Democracy Project: A History, a Crisis, a 
Movement, by David Graeber, a famed cultural anthropologist, theorist 
and activist - one of the leaders of the Occupy Wall Street 
movement.1: Graeber’s starting point is a narrative of the development 
of that movement. His contention is that the most interesting features 
of the movement were not the actual demands that it made and the 
message that it spread, but rather the method of democratic decision- 
making that it used consistently and successfully over a long period, 
and involving huge numbers of participants. This was a development 
of new modes of direct democracy that antiauthoritarians from 
around the world have been experimenting with in the last forty years 
(starting with the anti-nuclear and the feminist movements).i2 It aims 
to secure collective democratic decision-making without any need for 
coercion, through complex procedures aimed at achieving consensus 
as the expression of improvisation and creativity, while giving voice 
(and even veto power) to dissenters. The starting point of such efforts 
was the realisation of the ‘tyranny of structurelessness’, to use the title 
of what Graeber describes as ‘the single most important essay in this 
whole activist tradition’, a piece written by feminist and activist Jo 
Freeman. Freeman realised that as soon as_ non-hierarchical 
organisations (her case studies were early feminist consciousness- 
raising circles) which avoid all formal procedures and rules-of-order 
start to grow in number, informal cliques and small groups of friends 
progressively take control of information, set the agenda and acquire 
power. In order to counter this development of informal hierarchical 
power structures and preserve equality and democracy, complex 
formal structures and procedures are necessary.i; The solution 
employed by Occupy Wall Street (and by thousands of other anti- 
authoritarian and anarchist organisations) is a form of consensus 
decision-making that relies on competent (and powerful) facilitators 
and on clear process and rules (involving the use of hand signals for 


which the movement became famous) that balance the need to 
recognise disagreement (through blocks: vetoes) and a commitment to 
actually reaching consensus in view of a common goal. It is not 
relevant here to go through these procedures.:4 What is interesting is 
rather that Graeber proceeds to argue, on the basis of his extensive 
anthropological expertise, that similar democratic forms of consensus 
decision-making have a long history, and have in fact been 
widespread for much of human history. His list of examples (as well 
as the scholarship provided in support) in fact matches Flaig’s 
treatment of consensus decision-making, except, of course, that 
Graeber argues that consensus decision-making is superior to majority 
rule, which is intrinsically authoritarian and violent. According to 
Graeber, ‘majoritarian democracy’, and not ‘consensus democracy’, is 
an oxymoron. Within such a framework, one might wonder what the 
place of Greek democracy is.is Graeber cannot ignore it, so he chooses 
to dismiss it out of hand, claiming that the Greeks practised voting 
and majority decision-making, and that this is always connected to 
the exercise of violence and coercion: because Greek assemblies were, 
at least originally, assemblies of men in arms (he claims), it makes 
sense that the will of the 50 per cent plus one would prevail, because 
the 50 per cent plus one had the numbers and the military might to 
coerce the 50 per cent minus one.1«6 

Despite the different approaches and contentions of these three 
studies, they have two key features in common. The first, which is 
interesting, in the context of this volume, from a methodological point 
of view, is that their main concern is with process and procedures — 
with institutions, studied (in particular by Schwartzberg and Graeber) 
first of all formally, in their most minute mechanisms and 
arrangements. The attention to detail, and the concentration on 
formal mechanisms, cannot help but remind Greek historians of the 
famous studies of the Athenian Assembly and Council by Rhodes and 
Hansen — of that tradition of study on Athenian democracy that, in 
Hansen’s definition, was concerned with the ‘morphology’, rather than 
with the ‘syntax’, of the political system. Ober once criticised this 
tradition of study and argued that Hansen was concerned with 
‘narrowly focused and (to the non-specialist) often abstruse 
constitutional issues’. He maintained that ‘one must ask not only 
whether his conclusions correctly answer the questions he has posed, 
but whether he has posed meaningful questions (i.e., questions with 
heuristic value for readers)’.17 This debate and disagreement have had 


special formative importance for historians of Athenian democracy of 
my generation. What the studies that I have discussed so far show is 
that we can indeed ask the source material meaningful questions, with 
strong heuristic value for readers, and answer them through a careful 
‘morphological analysis’, and that our answers can have wide 
implications on a ‘syntactical’ level, to use Hansen’s terminology. But, 
in order to do this, we need to engage openly and critically with 
political theory and the political and social sciences — otherwise ideas 
and tacit assumptions derived from current political and social 
thought have a way to creep in, and dictate the answers to our 
historical questions, not just the questions. 1s 

And this brings me to the second key feature that the three studies I 
have discussed have in common, and, finally, to the topic of this 
chapter: all three scholars, whatever their starting points and their 
contentions, hold that decision-making in the ancient Greek poleis by 
and large happened by majority. This is a belief that is held as self- 
evident by most Greek historians, and rarely (if ever) discussed.i9 To 
give only a few authoritative examples, Francoise Ruzé argues that 
consensus-based decision making had been by the fifth century 
replaced by majority rule. Rhodes states that in the Athenian 
Assembly, when one or more motions were presented, ‘the final 
decision was made by a simple majority’. Hansen holds that city-state 
cultures (including those of ancient Greece) were characterised by ‘a 
political decision-making process whereby laws and decrees [. . .] 
were often passed by majority votes after a debate in an assembly’. 
Liddel states that the Athenian way of ‘solving the problem of how the 
theory of popular rule might be translated into a legitimate 
democratic reality’ was by ‘allowing the people to propose or to make 
decisions by majority vote’. Balot states that ‘political debates in 
Athens were settled by majority vote, full stop’. Gauthier states that 
‘la plupart des decisions de l’Assemblée démocratique sont prises a la 
majorité des voix, qui est désormais de régle’. And even Ober, who 
has stressed in recent years that Athenian democracy was much more 
than simple majority rule, still holds that it was also characterised by 
majority rule.20 

Thus, everyone seems to agree that the standard mode of decision- 
making in the Greek poleis, and in particular in democratic Greek 
poleis, was by majority. The issue among historians and _ social 
scientists is rather to identify the correct setting for its emergence. In 
a much-cited article of 1984, Ruzé argued that the Homeric poems 


still show no trace of majority rule, which is, however, fully 
established by the classical period. Ruzé has been (unconvincingly) 
criticised in recent years by Maffi and Flaig, who both hold that the 
assembly of Odyssey 24.463ff., with Eupeithes’ proposition of 
avenging the death of the suitors, constitutes the first evidence of the 
functioning of majority rule.2: Pitsoulis, an economist, advances in an 
article of 2011 a hypothesis for the rise of majority decision-making in 
the Greek polis that, if correct, would fully support Graeber’s grounds 
for dismissing Greek democracy: majority rule affirmed itself in the 
seventh century due to the appearance of the new hoplitic form of 
fighting, which increased participation and made consensus decisions 
unviable.22 Engaging more thoughtfully with the ancient material, 
Schwartzberg argues that the rise of majority decision-making must be 
connected with the emergence of ‘counted’ and ‘aggregated’ vote.23 
The ‘counted’, and therefore ‘aggregated’, vote must have been 
designed to assess precisely the preferences of those that possessed a 
superior faculty of political judgement, and should be connected with 
aristocratic councils. Counting the votes (as opposed to estimating 
them or deciding by acclamation) equates to taking seriously the 
political judgement of each member of a gathering, recognising his 
epistemic dignity. Therefore, majority rule was introduced in 
nonaristocratic gatherings only with the rise of democracy, which 
recognised the epistemic dignity of all citizens. Schwartzberg’s 
analysis in particular appears, at first sight, eminently sensible: the 
practice of counting votes seems to be self-evidently connected with 
majority decision-making - you count the votes to be able to tell 
where the majority is.24 

My contention in this chapter is the following: the evidence, if 
properly scrutinised, shows that the idea that the primary mode of 
decision-making in Greek political assemblies was majority rule is 
untenable. All the epigraphical evidence we have for counted votes in 
political assemblies refers to unanimous (or close-to-unanimous) 
decisions.2s A careful analysis of the workings of the Athenian 
Assembly shows that the guiding principle was in fact consensus, 
reached through meaningful democratic deliberation. I distinguish 
here between unanimity and consensus (and argue for them 
separately) because, although their logics are technically the same, 
unanimity simply conjures a rule by which the determined opposition 
of even one single member of a gathering can prevent collective 
action. Consensus implies instead a deliberative process by which a 


final proposal for collective action is put forward only after discussion 
that has identified the prevailing sentiment.2 The analysis of voting 
figures in section 2 shows how pervasive unanimity was in the Greek 
poleis. The discussion in section 3 argues, by surveying the procedures 
in place in Athens to achieve consensus before a proposal could be put 
forward, that unanimity was in fact the result of a process of 
consensus creation that involved significant and institutionalised 
democratic deliberation. 

The evidence I study is not new, and the reason for this misguided 
consensus must be that historians have simply failed to ask the 
relevant questions of the evidence. They have been conditioned by a 
long-standing consensus in political science and political thought that 
democracy and majority rule are one and the same thing, or at least 
inextricably linked.27 This consensus has been questioned since the 
1980s and the 1990s in particular by a hugely influential body of 
political theory and political science literature concerned with 
deliberative democracy, but this has had hardly any influence on 
students of Greek democracy.2s That a historiographical consensus 
founded on the tacit acceptance of long-standing ideas from political 
science should form the basis of new normative statements of the 
superiority (or inferiority) of majority rule is a clear warning that 
when historians’ engagement with the social sciences is not explicit, 
critical and reflected, the danger is that of cross-disciplinary circular 
arguments. 


2 WHY DID THE GREEKS COUNT VOTES? VOTING FIGURES 
FROM THE GREEK POLEIS 


In a recent contribution on the topic of voting figures in the Greek 
world Todd lists forty-one decrees of political assemblies which 
provide voting figures.2o Two more can be added from the recent 
publication of new Iasian decrees: Maddoli (2007: 20B, ll. 20-2) (with 
figures for votes in the Council and in the Assembly); Bliimel (2007: 2, 
ll. 39-41) (again with figures both for the Council and for the 
Assembly);30 and one from Halaisa (SEG 59.1100).s1 My sample here 
consists therefore of forty-four enactments of political assemblies 
which report voting figures. 32 

Only four inscriptions record votes against the proposal: one (JIasos 
23, 1. 23), from Iasos, records 70 votes in favour and only 4 against 
(but is actually a decree of the presbyteroi, and not of the Council or 


the Assembly); another from Keramos, honouring the son of Draco 
(IKeramos 9, ll. 26-8), records 9[5]1 votes in favour and [1]44 against 
(both partially restored); an honorary decree from Colophon (SEG 
39.1244 iii, Il. 48-51; 120/119 BcE) records 1,326 votes in favour and 
16 against; finally, an Athenian decree from the first century BCE (IG 
II2 1035 with SEG 26.121 a+c, 1. 3) on the restoration of a sanctuary 
has 3,461 votes in favour and 155 against. Of the other forty relevant 
inscriptions, twelve state explicitly either that there was no vote 
against, or that the vote was unanimous.:3 To these inscriptions one 
may add further texts from Amphipolis, Aineus, Thrace, Macedonia, 
Aegean Thrace, the Jews of Berenike in Cyrenaica and a phratry of 
Neapolis in Italy, Larisa in Thessaly, that fail to record a voting figure 
but state explicitly that the decision was unanimous.:4 Based on these 
inscriptions alone, we find a decisive preponderance of unanimous 
decisions, and the few that are not unanimous are not far off: c. 94 
per cent of the votes in favour in the inscription from Iasos, c. 85 per 
cent in that from Keramos (if we trust the restorations); c. 99 per cent 
in that from Colophon; c. 96 per cent in that from Athens. It is worth 
noting that even the ‘purists’ of the Occupy Wall Street movement in 
Zuccotti Park, when the movement grew, had to fall back on 
‘modified consensus’ with a threshold of 90 per cent (and considered 
at one point a supermajority of two-thirds).s:5 All the voting figures 
considered so far, despite falling short of unanimity, would qualify as 
appropriate in a system based on consensus decision-making. And 
these are all decisions made by secret ballot, which is why the votes 
can be precisely counted.ss A secret ballot obviously gives more 
latitude for disagreements to appear in the vote, and yet the decision 
is still consensual, and mostly unanimous. 37 

The remaining twenty-eight inscriptions indicate the number of 
votes but do not explicitly state that the vote was unanimous or that 
there were no votes against.ss And yet in all of them there is no trace 
of votes against, and in the vast majority (eighteen of them) the stone 
has no room for votes against, which clearly were not recorded. The 
question is whether we can assume from the absence of recorded 
contrary votes that either no contrary votes were cast or the number 
of contrary votes cast was negligible. 

Five of these inscriptions are from Iasos (IIasos 28, ll. 4-5; Maddoli 
2007: 20B, ll. 20-2; Bliimel 2007: 2, ll. 39-41; SEG 41.929, Il. 34-5; 
SEG 41.932, ll. 10-14).s9 Iasos 28, ll. 4-5 is very fragmentary, and 
reports a number of votes between 90 and 99, which suggests that the 


setting is the Council. The formula is éWn@topev[ov Whois —- ] 
évevikovta (‘decreed with ninety votes’), which can indicate that the 
decree was enacted either with a certain number of votes in favour, or 
with a certain number of votes in either direction. The other 
inscriptions have fuller formulas, mostly provide votes both for the 
Council and for the Assembly, and conform to the following model: 
€500n [WIln@wt Kpv@aiat Wi@ot ai StSo0oat év Tilt BovaAft 
OySoyKovta Tpleic], év SE] TH[t] S[hulwt [OK]Takdotat 
NEVTNKOVTA OKTW{t} (‘[the honours were given by secret ballot: 83 
votes cast [for them] in the Council; 859 in the Assembly’). First, 
these voting figures come, as we should expect, from votes by secret 
ballot — votes in cheirotoniai, as Hansen has shown, were not 
counted.40 Second, because the subject of &5060n is the honours 
assigned (normally, in this group, for foreign judges), the wWi@ot 
(votes) appear to have been given (ai 5t80Uoat) in their favour.4: This 
is confirmed by the fact that the decree of the presbyteroi that we 
mentioned before (IIasos 23, 1. 23) uses the very same formula for the 
votes in favour, and follows it with an indication of those against, 
contrasting ai 5t80Uoat (‘those cast’ in favour of the bill) with at ov 
(‘those not cast’ in favour of the bill). The votes indicated must 
therefore be in favour, and the lack of indication of votes against 
strongly suggests that these decisions were unanimous. This is 
confirmed by the very figures indicated: between 68 and 111 in the 
Council; between 841 (or 758) and 1,022 (or 1,102) in the Assembly. 
Diod. 13.104.7 mentions 800 adult males in Iasos in 405 BcE, and the 
estimates of scholars have normally been in that region.42 Even 
allowing for the necessary fluctuations in citizen numbers, it is 
remarkable that the lowest figures we find for the votes in the 
Assembly are in the region of 800. These inscriptions show not only 
that these decrees were passed with a wide consensus (probably 
unanimously), but also that more or less every citizen was present. 
Five inscriptions from Delphi (FD III.1 294, ll. 2-3; FD III.1 295, 1. 
1; FD Ill.4 371 ll. 32-7; BCH 64/65 (1940/1) 90b, ll. 1-3; RO 1A, Il. 
21-3) record quite clearly the votes in favour of the proposals. The 
formulas conform to this model: 68’ 6 Te®udc [6 TEdEic Ev] Ayopat 
Tereiw[t] éxi Kadvoc dpyovtos [ov Wa]@ots TEetpakati[a]tc 
MEVTNKOVTA TETOPE[OOL (‘this enactment, enacted in a valid Assembly 
under the archonship of Kadys with 454 votes’). The clear implication 
is that the votes with which the proposal is approved are votes in 
favour. One of these inscriptions (RO 1A, ll. 21-3) is the law of a 


phratry, and records 182 votes in favour (with no space for votes 
against). FD III.1 295, 1. 1 is very fragmentary and the figure cannot 
be read. Of the remaining three inscriptions, one records 454 votes in 
favour, one 353, and one ‘400 and more’. This last formulation is best 
interpreted as a reference to a quorum of 400, but it still shows that 
the votes recorded were those in favour.43 The fact that the numbers 
of votes are quite close in the three decrees, and that we never find 
any mention of votes against, suggests that in all cases the votes cast 
were about the same as the votes in favour, and the decisions were 
unanimous or close-to-unanimous. 

Five inscriptions from Colophon (Iasos 81, ll. 7-8; IPriene 57, Il. 
20-1; ILampsakos 33, ll. 39-41; Robert REA 65: 307 I and II) also 
record single voting figures: 1,023, 1,270, 1,180, 903, more than 
1,000 (the stélé is damaged) and 1,342. SEG 39.1244 iii, ll. 48-51, 
also from Colophon, has 1,326 in favour and 16 against (see above), 
which suggests that when votes against existed, these were recorded, 
and therefore that the single voting figures recorded in these 
inscriptions were unanimous votes in favour. This is confirmed by the 
fact that the voting figures are all remarkably close to one another, 
and that they approach the number of citizens that has been 
reconstructed by scholars for Colophon. 44 

Four decrees from Halikarnassos record votes both in the Council 
and in the Assembly. One UG XII, 4 1 142 Il. 36-8; third century BCE) 
has 100 votes in the Council and 4,000 in the Assembly; one (SEG 
41.687, ll. 5-6, third to second century BCE, cf. SEG 49.1109 for the 
origin) has 4,000 votes in the Assembly (but the votes in the Council 
are unreadable); one (SEG 48.1108, Il. 15-17; third to second century 
BCE) 113 votes in the Council and 3,900 in the Assembly; the fourth 
(BCH 14 (1890) 95 + NBeitrage VI 7-9, ll. 4-6; undated) 92 votes in 
the Council and 1,200 in the Assembly. The formulas (e.g. Wi@ot 
éyEVOV[TO Ev THL BOVJANL Eve[vHKlovta Svo, ai S[€ Ev THt SH] UL 
xiAtat Stak[O]otat; ‘there were 92 votes in the Council, and 1,200 in 
the Assembly’) do not give any clear indication of whether the votes 
were those generically cast, or those in favour. The figures for the 
Council (100, 113 and 92) suggest that what we have here must be 
close to the unanimity of the bouleutai. The figures of 3,900 and 4,000 
for the Assembly (obviously rounded up) cannot be far off from the 
unanimity of those that took part in the Assembly - we cannot 
imagine significantly higher numbers of attendants, if we consider for 
instance that the quorum in Athens was 6,000, and Athens was a 


bigger city. The figure of 1,200 in the fourth inscription is certainly 
troublesome compared with the others, and the inscription has no 
date (and the part indicating who the honorand was is lost). The 
figure for the votes in the Council is close to the others, and it is 
impossible to tell whether the figure of 1,200 indicates a heavily split 
vote or simply very low attendance. 45 

Other inscriptions in this group seem to confirm, or at least do not 
contradict, what we have concluded for the Iasian ones: JEph 3111, II. 
11-13, from the minuscule polis of Pygela (fourth century BCE), reports 
that a grant of citizenship was passed with 350 psephoi ‘in the same 
jar’, that is, in favour. No votes against are recorded, but the small 
size of Pygela makes it unlikely that the Assembly was attended by 
many more than 350 citizens.4« Two decrees from Theangela (IG XI/4 
1054b, ll. 21-2. 4-6; SEG 27.511, ll. 5-6) report respectively 620 
votes and a number beginning with 1,000. The formulas here match 
closely those of Iasos (and Kos), and suggest that the votes recorded 
were in favour, and that the votes against were either non-existent or 
negligible.47 Two more honorary decrees of the first century BCE come 
from Cyrenaica (SEG 26.1817, 1. 80; SEG 9.354, 1. 26). In both cases 
only the ‘white’ votes, in favour (Agukai), are recorded: 53 from a 
kome of Cyrene, 109 from Tauchira (Arsinoe).4s Again, although we 
cannot tell for sure whether in the first two cases there were any 
unrecorded votes against, we can assume that either there were none, 
or they were negligible enough to allow for inscriptions that give a 
sense of unanimity. 

Three second-century decrees from Magnesia on the Meander 
(IMagnesia 92a Il. 15-16; 92b 1. 43; 94 ll. 14-15) report 4,678, 2,113 
and 3,580 votes, but the formula used in all three (e.g. TH tp0€Spwy 
[moujodvt]wy TH Wnpo~opiav Kata TOV Vvopov Yio 
emnvexOnoav TEeTpalKloyiAlat eFJakdoltat EPSOUNKOVTA OKTW; 
‘when the presiding officers called the vote by secret ballot in 
accordance with the law, 4,678 were cast’) does not reveal whether 
these are the total votes or the votes in favour, and whether there 
were any votes against. What we can tell is that all three figures are 
high, because six third-century inscriptions reveal that there existed in 
Magnesia a quorum of 600.49 Likewise an inscription from Nikopolis 
in Epirus (RPh 39 (1915) 24-8, ll. 20-1) reports, with a very similar 
formula, that a decree of the Council was confirmed by the Assembly 
with [1,]156 votes (restored). Again, it is impossible to tell from the 
formula whether these are the overall votes, or the votes in favour 


(and therefore whether there were any votes against). 

Despite the few dubious cases, the vast majority of the inscriptions 
reporting voting figures (supplemented by a significant number of 
inscriptions without voting figures but which state that the vote was 
unanimous) seems to support the contention that most votes in the 
Greek poleis from the fourth century onwards normally ended with 
unanimous (or close-to-unanimous) decisions expressing the 
agreement of the community. Not a single one among the inscriptions 
recording voting figures is evidence of a decision taken, in a heavily 
split vote, through the application of strict majority rule. Even in 
those few cases in which we cannot tell whether those recorded are 
the votes cast or the votes in favour, we still have no mention of votes 
against. These inscriptions not only record unanimity, but also choose 
to underline it. This cannot be simply explained away by appealing to 
the idiosyncrasies of the epigraphic habit and arguing that the Greeks 
had a tendency to conceal disagreements once the decisions had been 
made. The dataset I have gathered is not extensive, granted, but it is 
difficult to dismiss the results I have drawn by postulating some 
inherent bias in favour of recording (fake) unanimity shared by the 
entire dataset. These forty-three inscriptions (to which one can add 
those that do not report voting figures, but state that the vote is 
unanimous) come from a variety of different poleis, they are not 
synchronous, and they concern a variety of different matters.so It is 
hard to assume that the same bias, or a consistent epigraphic habit, 
could account for the preponderance of unanimous (or close-to- 
unanimous) decisions across such a variety of documents, such a 
variety of contexts and such a variety of poleis. Unless, that is, we 
found that Greek inscriptions in general never record disagreement. 
But this is not the case: first, as we have seen, the few votes against 
are recorded in four cases. Second, seven inscriptions from around the 
Greek world that unequivocally record voting figures in judicial 
proceedings all have both the votes for conviction and those for 
acquittal clearly indicated (and in one case, only the total votes and 
those against the winning option).s51 

There is in fact one element of bias that unifies the dataset, but this 
should make unanimous votes less likely, not more so. These 
inscriptions all record decisions made by secret ballot, pséphophoria. 
Vote by secret ballot, as shown by Hansen, was not the norm in Greek 
assemblies. The vast majority of decisions were made by show of 
hands (cheirotonia) and the hands were not counted — the Aristotelian 


Ath. 
Pol. (44.3) tells us that the officials ‘made a decision on’ or ‘assessed’ 
the show of hands (tac yelpotovias kpivovol).s2 This is why the 
dataset is so small: whatever the epigraphic habit — in some poleis, 
such as classical Athens, voting figures were never recorded even in 
cases of pséphophoriai — only a small minority of decisions were made 
by secret ballot, and therefore voting figures could be recorded only 
in a small minority of cases.s3 

Of course, the fact that pséphophoria was used only in a minority of 
cases is evidence that there was something distinctive about it (and 
about the issues for which it was used, which required a secret ballot 
and, as we shall see, a quorum). It is therefore necessary now to 
consider what the effects of the fact that our record is limited to 
pséphophoriai may be on our data. The purpose of pséphophoria in 
Greek political decision-making practice has been the object of some 
debate among scholars. It is clear that its use cannot be connected to 
the need to count votes precisely in heavily split votes, as the 
inscriptions discussed above clearly show. The evidence suggests — 
and Gauthier has convincingly argued, on the basis of a thorough 
investigation of the evidence for quorums from across the Greek world 
— that pséphophoria was normally used in connection with the 
institution of the quorum.ss4 The requirement of a quorum is attested 
in several inscriptions from across the Greek world. Sometimes the 
way in which voting figures are indicated suggests the need to fulfil a 
quorum - this seems to be the case in Gortyn (/.Cret. IV 162, 181, in 
which we read that ‘300 were present’) and in a Delphic inscription 
(FD IIl.4 371, which records a figure of ‘400 and more’). In other 
cases, the quorum is explicitly indicated with reference either to the 
actual figure or to the ‘legal number’ of votes (e.g. SEG 31.985 A, II. 
17-22; IMagnesia 4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 13; cf. a number of Delphian 
inscriptions with the formula: éxkAnoia TeAgia, ov Wagotc Taic 
évvouotc; ‘fully constituted Assembly, with the legal number of 
votes’). More generally, Gauthier argues that the general 
correspondence of recorded voting figures, secret ballot and quorum 
allows us to generalise from the presence of the first two to the 
existence of the third: if a secret ballot was used (and we know it was 
when voting figures are recorded), we should assume that there 
existed the requirement to fulfil a quorum. The Athenian evidence 
supports this contention: in Athens a secret ballot was used in the 
fourth century BCE in two circumstances: to ratify, with a quorum of 


6,000, naturalisation decrees enacted by cheirotonia in the previous 
Assembly meeting ([Dem.] 59.89-90);55 and to allow, again with a 
quorum of 6,000, matters concerning atimoi and state-debtors to be 
discussed and decisions about them to be made in the Assembly (Dem. 
24.45).56 

But the exact connection between secret ballot and quorum is not 
straightforward. The reason for the use of a secret ballot cannot have 
been simply the need to count the votes precisely to ensure that the 
quorum had been reached. In Athens, when the citizens arrived at the 
Assembly place, each citizen was given a token that they had to hand 
back in exchange for the pay after the Assembly.s7 The syllogeis tou 
demou who handed out the tokens would know that the quorum had 
been reached when 6,000 tokens had been handed out. A subsequent 
pséphohoria would be superfluous if checking that the quorum had 
been reached was the sole purpose.ss Hansen correctly points out that 
the reason for the vote by secret ballot cannot be to guarantee the 
secrecy of the vote in decisions that regard individuals either. In 
Athens, in both the instances in which the vote by secret ballot was 
used, it was not the only one: in naturalisation decisions it was only a 
vote of ratification, but the initial approval had been reached by 
cheirotonia, which allows for no secrecy; and in the case of adeia the 
vote was only on whether the debate should take place, but the actual 
vote on whatever measure was enacted was held by cheirotonia, so, 
again, without any secrecy. 

Gauthier sensibly concludes from the evidence that the purpose of 
the quorum was to stress the unity of the polis by giving the strong 
impression that the totality of the citizens was present. The secret 
ballot not only allowed to check that the quorum had actually been 
achieved, but provided an actual record of the wide agreement on the 
particular measure approved. The need for this must have been 
particularly strong in the case of sensitive decisions, or decisions on 
matters that were institutionally singled out as of particular concern 
for the polis. That the figures required for the quorum often do not 
match the actual number of citizens does not undermine this 
interpretation: there is evidence that these figures were traditional 
and had a strong symbolic meaning, and remained unchanged over 
long periods of time. For instance, the quorum of 6,000 found in 
Athens in the fourth century BCE is the same that was required in the 
fifth for the ostrakophoria (Plut. Arist. 7.6),59 and corresponds to the 
total number of citizens that could be fitted on the Pnyx in the fifth 


century (and for most of the fourth).6o So quorum and secret ballot 
were instruments used by the Greek poleis to prevent a certain kind of 
argument against the decisions of an Assembly, one that is reported 
quite eloquently in a famous passage of Ps.-Xenophon about the 
trustworthiness of the decisions of democracies vis-a-vis oligarchies 
(Ath. Pol. 2.17): 


whatever agreements the populace makes can be repudiated by 
referring the blame to the one who spoke or took the vote, while 
the others declare that they were absent or did not approve of the 
agreement made in the full assembly. 


This is of course an extreme case, and Ps.-Xenophon is not known to 
be terribly objective when it comes to Athenian democracy, but the 
question of whether a decision of the Assembly is binding on those 
who were not present or on those who were against it is (at least 
theoretically) a significant one. The institution of the quorum was 
meant to remedy, for particular decisions, the very possibility of such 
arguments: it symbolised the participation of the whole citizen body, 
and recorded through the secret ballot the agreement around the 
proposal adopted.«: 

But how was this agreement achieved? Gauthier correctly argues 
that the recurrence of unanimity should not be interpreted as a sign of 
political apathy.sz He then states, however, that ‘certes, [. . .], la 
plupart des decisions de l’Assemblée démocratique sont prises a la 
majorité des voix, qui est désormais de régle’.c; In his reading, 
therefore, unanimity and consensus are typical of, and more or less 
limited to, the kind of decisions that were made by secret ballot and 
with a quorum — most other measures were approved by majority 
decision with cheirotoniai. Yet his actual argument only explains why 
the quorum was needed (and what the role was of the secret ballot 
within the institution of the quorum). It has no bearing on the kind of 
decisions made in cheirotoniai. It does not show that what was 
distinctive about decisions made with a quorum was unanimity, only 
that a stronger need was felt to record this unanimity. Nor does it 
show that cheirtoniai were characterised by majority rule. Gauthier’s 
only reason for stating that cheirotoniai involved majority rule is that 
this is normally assumed by scholars to be the case. Rhodes also 
agrees that ‘unanimity or near-unanimity is not a sign that the 
assembly was not taking its decision-making duties seriously’, but 


then proceeds to argue that on the occasions in which the secret ballot 
was used and unanimity is found ‘the decision was often not 
controversial’ -— occasions ‘such as the honouring of a major 
benefactor’.ss This explanation is, however, not convincing for several 
reasons. 

First, it is far from clear why honouring a major benefactor should 

constitute an uncontroversial decision. This is certainly not the 
impression we get from Athenian fourth-century sources. Liddel, in an 
important contribution, stresses that the Athenians show considerable 
moral and practical anxiety over the conferment of honours, and that 
‘the evidence of lawcourt oratory suggests the view that the proposal 
of honours at the assembly was frequently an exercise with significant 
political implications; consequently, their proposal was often viewed 
as controversial and provoked sustained opposition’.ss To give only a 
couple of examples, Aeschines (3.180) exhorts the Athenians to think 
of themselves as agénothetai of political virtue, and warns them of the 
dangers of awarding honours to those who seek them. Aeschines then 
proceeds to compare his contemporaries’ proclivity for awarding 
honours with the restraint of the Athenians of old. This is an 
argument used also at the end of Dem. 23, and must have been so 
successful that it was used again in [Dem.] 13.6s Demosthenes’ 
Against Leptines is a protracted defence of the honour system against 
an attack that had effectively attempted to make the very possibility 
of awarding a particular honour (ateleia) illegal.c7 One should also 
note that the majority of cases of graphé paranomon mentioned in 
Athenian sources are brought against honorary decrees. Hansen lists 
thirty-nine cases: in six cases we cannot even guess the contents of the 
decree; in fifteen cases the decree indicted is not honorary; in 
eighteen cases it is honorary (these include all the cases for which a 
full speech is preserved).cs This is strong evidence that honorary 
decrees were far from uncontroversial. 

Second, although the majority of inscribed decrees that preserve 
voting figures are honorary decrees, this is not the case for all of 
them: JG II2 1035 concerns the restoration of sanctuaries; IG II2 1053 
and Agora 16.335 concern the Lemnian cleruchy; FD III.1 294, ll. 2-3 
is a law on interest payments; BCH 64/65 (1940/1) 90b, ll. 1-3 is a 
law on obligations to parents; RO 1A, ll. 21-3 is a law of the phratry 
of Labyadai in Delphi on receipt of sacred offerings by officials 
(several others are too lacunose for us to guess the topic). 

Third, it would be perverse for the Greeks to reserve (as Gauthier 


suggests) voting by secret ballot to those very matters they deemed to 
require a unanimous vote showing widespread agreement, while 
matters for which wide agreement was not necessary and which were 
decided by a simple majority vote went through cheirotonia. As 
Brennan and Pettit have argued, secret voting provides minimum 
incentive for voters to vote responsibly and consensually: because, 
when they vote by secret ballot, they have no need to vote in a 
discursively defensible manner, there is no force to counter ‘pressures 
that make for ill-considered or symbolically motivated voting’, to 
suppress prejudice or whim and to induce the voter to take the public 
good into account.cs However strong the ideological, political and 
social pressures may be in favour of a unanimous vote expressing the 
agreement of the community on a given matter, the vote by secret 
ballot has the power to suppress them by making the voter 
unaccountable. In such a context, achieving unanimity or close-to- 
unanimity is particularly difficult, because any kind of reason may 
induce a certain number of voters to vote against a proposal — in the 
case of honorary decrees, even just personal antipathy or envy. The 
only force that may help the community to achieve an agreement 
wide and strong enough to secure a unanimous secret vote, in the 
absence of coercion, would be abundant and thorough debate to 
prepare the vote right before it is cast, and yet the Athenian evidence 
(the only evidence that illustrates the mechanics of pséphophoria) 
shows that pséphophoriai (when a quorum, and therefore widespread 
agreement, were required) were not preceded by debates. Both in 
cases of naturalisation and in cases of adeia the secret votes were cast 
before the Assembly had even started, when the citizens were first 
entering the Pnyx, with no preparatory debate. In the case of 
naturalisation decrees, the debate took place several days before, at 
the previous Assembly meeting, and it preceded a vote by cheirotonia 
that approved the measure ({[Dem. 59.89-90).70 The pséphophoria 
before the next Assembly meeting did nothing more than ratifying the 
decree approved at the previous meeting. 

It is unlikely that the Athenians (and the other Greeks in analogous 
cases) could be consistently relied upon to approve unanimously (or 
close-to-unanimously) in secret votes decrees that had been approved 
by simple majority voting with cheirotoniai by heavily split 
assemblies.71 The opposite is more likely: that a decree approved 
apparently unanimously in a cheirotonia should be rejected, or meet 
with a very split vote, in a pséphophoria. If the Greeks, as seems to be 


the case, prized widespread agreement and unanimity to the extent 
that they relied on them even in votes by secret ballot, then, a fortiori, 
the roots of such an agreement must be found in the Assembly debates 
and in the agreement achieved in regular cheirotoniai. It is hard, on 
the one hand, to believe that unanimity was a feature of votes by 
secret ballot cast when a quorum was necessary, and, on the other, to 
hold that in normal cheirotoniai majority decision and split votes were 
the rule.72 


3 THE PROCESS OF CONSENSUS CREATION: DELIBERATION AND 
VOTING IN THE ATHENIAN ASSEMBLY 


The evidence of counted votes from Greek political assemblies shows 
that unanimity or close-to-unanimity was the rule, rather than the 
exception. Because voting by secret ballot (pséphophoria) is eminently 
ill-suited to achieving unanimity, the mechanisms that produced such 
widespread unanimity must be found in the processes that led to the 
pséphophoriai, and in particular in the procedures that led to normal 
votes by show of hands (cheirotoniai) in political assemblies. We need 
to assume that these procedures were capable of producing consensus, 
which was expressed in the cheirotoniai, and was then preserved in the 
pséphophoriai. Because the evidence for such procedures is particularly 
extensive for Athens, Athens will constitute the test case in this 
section. I shall analyse the deliberative procedures that governed 
debate and decision-making by vote (cheirotonia) in the Athenian 
Assembly, to show that it is possible to identify an institutional 
concern with extensive and open democratic deliberation and 
consensus creation. I shall then discuss briefly some of the evidence 
for the amount of support that measures enacted by the Assembly 
after debate usually achieved. 

But before delving into these matters, and in order not to prejudge 
the analysis by simply assuming, on the force of my dataset for 
pséphophoriai from around the Greek world, that unanimity was also 
practised (and central) in classical Athens, I shall briefly discuss one 
important mechanism that shows the pervasiveness of unanimity: the 
procheirotonia. Once the Athenians were seated in the Assembly, after 
the ritual purifications, the prayers, the curses and the offerings, and 
before the debate started, the proedroi (presiding officers; see below in 
this section) proceeded to a procheirotonia (a preliminary vote).73 No 
matter could be debated (and no vote could be cast on a matter) on 


which the Council had not previously deliberated, and about which a 
preliminary decree of the Council (probouleuma) had not been 
passed.71 The Council, after discussion, enacted two kinds of 
probouleumata: open probouleumata, which introduced a matter for the 
consideration of the Assembly without making an actual proposal on 
what should be enacted; and closed probouleumata, fully worked out 
decrees to be submitted to the Assembly for approval.7s Closed 
probouleumata that were approved at the procheirotonia were simply 
enacted without debate, whereas those that were rejected were 
brought up again during the debate for new and amended proposals 
to be made. The strongest argument in favour of this reconstruction is 
the sheer number of measures that must have been enacted by the 
Assembly, which makes it impossible that all of them (or even most of 
them) could have been debated with multiple speeches and proposals. 
Hansen has convincingly argued that the procheirotonia provided an 
expeditious way to approve closed probouleumata that commanded 
universal agreement, expressed through a unanimous vote, whereas 
whenever even one hand was raised against the probouleuma, the 
matter had to move to the debate stage of the Assembly, and 
discussion and proposals would eventually result in a non- 
probouleumatic decree.7s On the one hand, the use of procheirotonia is 
first-hand evidence of the importance of unanimity in Athenian 
decision-making, which matches the evidence for unanimous or close- 
to-unanimous votes (by pséphophoria) in the rest of the Greek world. 
On the other hand, in this procedure the Assembly seems to rely on, 
and ratify, decisions based on deliberation performed previously in 
the Council, without further debate and deliberation of its own (in a 
way that resembles pséphophoriai that ratify without further debate 
decisions made after deliberation at a previous Assembly meeting). 
Rhodes’ study of probouleumatic formulas reached the conclusion 
that, across the fourth century as a whole, around half of all the 
decrees enacted by the Athenian Assembly were probouleumatic, and 
were therefore probably enacted unanimously at the procheirotonia 
without debate (that is, on the force and on the authority of the 
debate that had been carried out in the Council, run with procedures 
very similar to those found in the Assembly).77 This already makes the 
notion that the Assembly passed its enactments by majority rule 
partial at best. In an important recent contribution Lambert reviews 
the evidence for the period from 352/1 to 322/1, and finds that the 
balance of probouleumatic decrees (enacted in a unanimous 


procheirotonia) vis-a-vis non-probouleumatic ones (enacted after 
extensive debate and deliberation in the Assembly) is in this period 
much more skewed in favour of the latter (27 probouleumatic decrees; 
64-73 non-probouleumatic ones, plus, possibly, another 10; 11 non- 
probouleumatic riders).7s The evidence of these studies affords us two 
preliminary conclusions: first, that unanimity was in fact valued and 
practised in fourth-century Athens, as it was, throughout the 
Hellenistic period, in the cities discussed in section 2; second, that the 
Assembly valued first-hand deliberation and debate and practised it 
extensively, without leaving it primarily to the Council or to other 
institutions. 

If unanimity or close-to-unanimity was valued and common in 
Greek political assemblies, the question is, of course, how this was 
achieved. Possible answers are that it was the result of direct coercion 
(and debate and deliberation were a fiction), of widespread inequality 
in political power, of the absence of true discussion or of multiple 
proposals because of an apathetic political membership, or of the 
unquestioned power and authority of a superimposed body (in this 
instance, the Council) or elite.7> In this section, I argue that it was for 
the most part the result of deliberative procedures and institutions 
meant to foster debate, exchange of points of view and ideas, and 
reasoned arguments, and geared towards reaching, ultimately, 
consensus. These procedures were the key presupposition for the 
legitimacy of the democratic system. 

The mechanisms and procedures that I shall outline are in fact 
remarkably compatible with democratic deliberation as it has been 
defined, studied and tested in the last thirty years by deliberative 
democrats,so on a scale, however (and at a level of pervasiveness), 
that makes even the experiments with big crowds of Occupy Wall 
Street pale in comparison. My purpose is not to test Athenian 
democracy and Assembly procedure against some normative account 
of deliberative democracy (and there is much disagreement about 
what such an account should look like). I rather intend to analyse the 
workings of the Athenian Assembly, as a historian, with an eye to its 
deliberative features, to the problems they entailed and to the 
solutions that were devised. For the political scientist, historical 
analysis here takes the place of direct observation, and can contribute 
to the definition of the issues identified by the literature on 
deliberative democracy, as well as to providing, inductively, insights 
into how deliberative democratic procedures do or do not work, at a 


scale and with levels of political participation much higher than the 
contexts normally studied by political scientists.si For the historian, 
the set of questions and findings of deliberative democracy studies, 
side by side with the reflections of anthropologists, activists and 
practitioners of consensus deliberation,s2 can help one look at the 
workings of the Athenian Assembly with fresh eyes.s3 

One notable passage that illuminates, at the level of the actual 
political practice, the Athenian approach to democratic deliberation 
and to its consequences for the health of democracy is the opening of 
Aeschines’ Against Ctesiphon (3.2-6). This passage shows a remarkable 
concern with procedure that parallels that expressed by much 
deliberative democracy literature, as well as by activists and 
practitioners of consensus deliberation.ss Harris has stressed that in 
this passage, as in many others, the main safeguard against the 
dissolution of democracy is the laws of the city.ss The dissolution of 
the city that the laws are meant to ward off is striking in that it is 
described as a breakdown of orderly democratic deliberation. 
Aeschines wishes that the meetings of the Council and of the 
Assembly were properly run by the proedroi in charge of them, and 
that the laws on the conduct of public speakers were properly 
enforced. The crisis of democracy is described as the breakdown of 
the clear deliberative process that is necessary to successful 
deliberation, and this is due to the proedroi (whose role, as we shall 
see, is akin to that of the facilitators in modern forms of consensus 
deliberation) not running the meetings according to the rules, and to 
the speakers behaving illegally and not being sanctioned for it.ss As a 
result of this, for instance, the oldest citizens cannot come first to the 
béma (‘platform’) as the laws prescribe. The correct procedures are in 
general disregarded, and people draft illegal proposals, the proedroi 
put them to the vote when they should not (and they themselves have 
not been selected correctly by lot, but have manoeuvred to secure 
their place), and the occasional honest proedroi are prevented from 
announcing the cheirotoniai correctly. It is significant that Aeschines’ 
description of the breakdown of correct decision-making is not limited 
to condemning voting irregularities. This is only the last step of a 
much more complex process that needs to be followed for decisions to 
be made correctly, legitimately, and in the interest of the community, 
and whose aim seems to be to secure correct democratic deliberation. 
Conversely, procedural irregularities lead to bad deliberation. 

In his account of the breakdown of regular Assembly procedure, 


Aeschines pays particular attention to the role of the proedroi. Nine 
proedroi selected from the nine tribes that were not currently 
providing the prytaneis (those that set the agenda for the Council and 
the Assembly) were in the fourth century in charge of the running of 
the Council and the Assembly (in the fifth century the prytaneis had 
this role). One of these was selected by lot as epistatés ton proedrén.s7 
The proedroi had extensive powers in the Assembly — their 
prerogatives resemble those of modern facilitators in various forms of 
consensus deliberation, but adapted for the setting of a Council of 
500, and of an Assembly of at least 6,000 — which gave them the 
ability to encourage deliberation and stir it towards consensus.ss The 
epistatés ton proedr6én received from the epistatés of the prytaneis the 
agenda, and the proedroi were in charge of its implementation. They 
read out all the probouleumata in advance of the procheirotonia as well 
as before the debate on each item started. Any amendment or 
proposal introduced during the Assembly had to be handed over to 
them in writing (Aeschin. 2.68). They decided when to close the 
debate and what proposal(s) should be put to the vote (Aeschin. 
2.84). Dem. 22.5 and 9 show that the proedroi had ample discretion as 
to what proposals should be put to the vote, to the extent that in 
355/4 they put to the vote a crown for the Council (proposed by 
Androtion) despite the fact that the Council had not been able to pass 
a probouleuma about it, because the law explicitly forbade it from 
requesting an award if it had not had the legal number of triremes 
built. Many decrees have formulas such as TOV mpoedpwv ExeWwnel[tce 
KaArAtotoyelitwv [®]n[y] alev]co (of the proedroi Callistogeiton of 
Phegous put to the vote’), which identify on the initiative of which 
proedros a proposal had been put to the vote. This was due to the fact 
that there existed clear rules as to what the proedroi were allowed to 
put to the vote, and if somebody wanted to accuse a proedros of 
putting a proposal to the vote against the laws, the decree identified 
the proedros responsible. For instance, the law at Dem. 24.50 on 
supplication states that ‘if one of the proedroi puts the matter to the 
vote either for the convicted himself or for another on his behalf 
before he has paid, he will be disenfranchised’.s» Aeschin. 2.84 is 
evidence that the proedroi even had the power to refuse to put a 
proposal to the vote, a prerogative that Demosthenes attempted to use 
against a proposal to add Kersobleptes to the allies of Athens signing 
the peace with Philip. Finally, they also had the power to assess the 
vote,so and that of forcing a speaker to leave the béma. Misuse of these 


prerogatives of course happened (as Aeschin. 3.2-6 makes clear), but 
as public officials the proedroi were liable to punishment at their 
euthynai (public accounts) or through an eisangelia (indictment) to the 
Council in the case of extreme abuse, and a special graphé proedriké 
(public charge against proedroi) is attested ([Arist.] Ath. Pol. 59.2). 
Despite Aeschines’ complaints, the high level of accountability of 
public officials and the various procedures available against them 
must have helped to secure the trust and openness necessary for 
deliberation. 

These extensive powers had the aim of allowing the proedroi to lead 
the debate in such a way as to reach a shared solution through 
deliberation. Whenever a vote was taken, as we shall see, this was 
always taken in the form of a diacheirotonia (a double vote). The 
majority of diacheirotoniai involved first the assessment of the ayes, 
then that of the nays, and concerned only one proposal. There was no 
alternative proposal on the table. Several speakers spoke on any given 
matter, and many different ideas must have been voiced. There was 
no limit to the number of speakers that could address the Assembly on 
any given issue, and a speaker could speak more than once.s1 And 
there was no limit to the number of proposals that could be presented, 
as long as they were written down and handed over to the proedroi.»2 
And yet the proedroi decided which proposal would get a cheirotonia, 
and read it out before the vote started. The very process through 
which a complex debate with multiple speeches and proposals was 
reduced to one proposal or to two options was one of consensus 
creation. The proedroi’s job must have been that of observing which 
speakers received more widespread support, and which proposals 
were likely to command wide consensus. Their powers to decide how 
long the debate should last, when a vote should be held and on what 
proposal(s), were key in allowing them to interpret the debate and 
bring it to a close. And, conversely, they had the faculty of refusing to 
put a proposal to the vote, even when requested, if they believed that 
it was unlikely to win widespread support, or that it was divisive. 
Refusing to put to the vote proposals that were not met with support 
during the debate (through cheering and shouts of approval, as well 
as through the explicit endorsement of several speakers)sz must have 
been a key instrument for making the reduction of the debate to one 
option possible. These dynamics and the powers of the proedroi also 
had an effect on the behaviour of the speakers and on the nature of 
their interventions. For instance, we have evidence that speakers often 


drafted proposals to hand to the proedroi during the debate, when 
they realised that the support for their position or another’s was 
growing (Aeschin. 2.18 tells us that Philokrates drafted a proposal 
during the debate). And Demosthenes in his Assembly speeches often 
suggests that if the people agree with the policy he is advocating, then 
he will draft a proposal and ask the proedroi to put it to the vote 
(Dem. 9.70; 14.14). On other occasions, when they realised that their 
written proposals were unlikely to win support, or even to be brought 
to the vote by the proedroi, they might decide not to hand them over 
(e.g. at Aeschin. 2.64-8 Demosthenes shows a draft decree to Amyntor 
but chooses not to pass it to the proedroi). But what is clear is that 
speaking in the Assembly was not primarily about making a proposal. 
There were many more speeches than proposals during the debate, 
and the proposal that would be finally approved was not necessarily 
made by the same man that had delivered the strongest speech in 
support of the relevant policy.s1 Speaking in the Assembly was about 
giving advice, contributing to the debate, reacting to other people’s 
positions, disagreeing vehemently but at the same time moving 
(slowly), through persuasion, reasoned discussion, but also through 
emotional appeals, shouts and voiced opposition, towards a solution 
on which the démos would agree.os It is significant (but not 
surprising)ss that of all of Demosthenes’ Assembly speeches only the 
First Philippic appears to have been delivered in support of a specific 
proposal. All his other speeches were contributions to the debate, but 
a rhetor would refrain from formulating a proposal until he felt that 
consensus was being reached, because his proposal would be rejected 
and, in any case, he knew that the proedroi would not put his proposal 
to the vote unless they were confident that there was a significant 
amount of consensus around it. 

The procedure that regulated the debate and the formulation of 
proposals, and the powers attributed to the proedroi, all facilitated the 
formation of consensus through deliberation, and were designed to 
give anyone the possibility of voicing a point of view and persuading 
his fellow citizens of its merits, towards a shared resolution. Despite 
the strong disagreements that we find represented in our sources, the 
kind of Assembly debates that they describe, and that were 
encouraged by the institutional setting, are ones in which speakers 
and Assemblygoers are not meant to enter the debate with absolutely 
fixed preferences for specific policies, but need to be willing to 
reformulate their positions, at least to some extent, as a result of 


deliberation, mutual persuasion, and the reasons and arguments 
advanced during the deliberation (and Thucydides’ accounts of 
Assembly debates show plenty of examples of the démos, as a whole, 
changing its mind; see below in this section).97 This is also reflected in 
the extant speeches meant to be delivered in political assemblies 
(démégoriai), which exhibit an ‘integrative’ rather than ‘aggregative’ 
kind of rhetoric, and whose arguments are invariably cast in terms of 
what is sympheron (useful) for the city as a whole, regardless of class 
division and sectional interests, and in terms of the common good, 
and never overtly attempt to exploit particular interests and divisions 
within the citizen body and elicit partisan support.ss In Demosthenes’ 
words (normative language meant to justify appropriate Assembly 
behaviour), it is disastrous when the Athenians are divided and 
conduct politics in small groups - ‘all should join together in 
deliberating, speaking and taking action for the common good’ (Dem. 
2.29-30).99 

On the other hand, the institutional drive towards consensus 
through deliberation also had problematic effects on the proceedings, 
which could condition the outcome of the decision-making process 
and make it occasionally far from optimal. These problematic effects, 
however, are of the kind which has also been observed and 
investigated by modern critics and supporters of deliberative 
democracy; they in fact strengthen, rather than undermine, my 
contention that Athenian Assembly decision-making was 
institutionally designed to foster deliberative aims and values.ioo In 
particular, all the shouting and heckling that was allowed in the 
deliberative forum of the Assembly (thorybos),io1 while necessary for 
proedroi and speakers to develop a sense of whether consensus was 
being reached, and for the consensus itself to express itself and 
solidify, could also discourage deliberators from voicing different or 
unpopular views, and therefore create conformity: people, as has been 
observed particularly by Sunstein, sometimes follow others to protect 
their reputation, not to upset people they care about, or when they 
lack enough information (in which case there is the added danger of 
informational cascades).i02 Plato describes the paralysing effects of 
thorybos on young and inexperienced speakers: 


When they meet together, and the world sits down at an 
assembly, or in a court of law, or a theatre, or a camp, or in any 
other popular resort, and there is a great uproar, and they praise 


some things which are being said or done, and blame other 
things, equally exaggerating both, shouting and clapping their 
hands, and the echo of the rocks and the place in which they are 
assembled redoubles the sound of the praise or blame — at such a 
time will not a young man’s heart, as they say, leap within him? 
Will any private training enable him to stand firm against the 
overwhelming flood of popular opinion? or will he be carried 
away by the stream? Will he not have the notions of good and 
evil which the public in general have — he will do as they do, and 
as they are, such will he be? (Pl. Resp. 492b-c, trans. Reeve) 


Plato’s account is probably exaggerated — Plato was no friend of 
Athenian democracy - but Dicaeopolis, the main character of 
Aristophanes’ Acharnians, confirms that thorybos was considered the 
prerogative of the démos (37-9) - a perfectly legitimate (and 
intimidating) instrument to voice their displeasure - and we have in 
fact evidence that speakers were occasionally forced, through 
thorybos, to leave the béma (e.g. Dem. 19.17-18). But, against any 
simple dismissal of Athenian Assembly procedure because it 
discouraged through thorybos the voicing of multiple positions and of 
dissent, the evidence of the actual political speeches of the 
Demosthenic corpus (and of the prooimia in the corpus) paints a more 
complex picture. While Demosthenes often (in fact, all the time) 
makes a point of expressing his worry that the démos will not listen to 
him and will shout him down for voicing unpopular positions, the 
frequency of his pleas to be heard, and the stress put on the 
uniqueness and unpopularity of his advice, suggest a more nuanced 
scenario, in which presenting oneself as an unorthodox speaker in 
danger of being ignored or forced to stand down for one’s ideas was in 
fact a very effective rhetorical strategy. There is a pride in 
Demosthenes’ claims that his advice is unorthodox that seems 
incompatible with a culture of debate that is averse to voicing genuine 
dissent. And this cannot be explained away as something unique to 
Demosthenes, a by-product of his fame and popularity, because at the 
time of most of the extant political speeches Demosthenes was a 
young orator, and not a famous politician. 

A further procedural feature to take into account is the vote. 
According to many modern theorists and practitioners, democratic 
deliberation and consensus do not involve a vote. A vote is in fact 
taken only when consensus cannot be reached through the 


deliberative process.ios; Such an approach, however, would not have 
been viable in the Athenian Assembly, composed of more than 6,000 
citizens, in which whatever consensus the proedroi thought had been 
reached on a proposal needed to be tested through a vote that 
registered that consensus beyond doubt. Their position at the euthynai 
(public accounts) would otherwise have been very fragile. And yet 
even the voting procedure with which decrees were enacted, the 
cheirotonia, shows features that could help to create and preserve 
consensus, by encouraging some conformity (with the problems that 
can ensue) but also by reinforcing the need for all citizens to choose 
positions that were argumentatively defensible — fulfilling, therefore, 
even with their votes one of the basic conditions of deliberation. 104 
The cheirotonia was a vote by show of hands. The vote was assessed 
by the proedroi through a survey of the Assembly, as made clear by 
Xen. Hell. 1.7.7, who informs us that the first Assembly meeting about 
the trial of the generals after the battle of Arginusae was adjourned 
because it was too dark to see the hands. The cheirotonia took the 
form of a diacheirotonia, a vote between two alternatives. Normally 
the vote was held on only one proposal (e.g. Dem. 7.19; Aeschin. 
2.84), and therefore first the ayes and then the nays were called to 
show their hands (Dem. 22.5, 9; [Dem.] 59.4-5; Aeschin. 3.39; IG II2 
211, ll. 5-9). Sometimes the vote involved two clear alternatives (we 
do not have any evidence for more than two), and the Assembly was 
called to vote first for the first, then for the second.105 Lys. 12.75 
shows that a citizen could abstain, but because the evidence mentions 
only two stages in a cheirotonia, it is clear that abstentions were not 
assessed. [Arist.] Ath. Pol. 44.3 states that the proedroi ‘made a 
decision on’ or ‘assessed’ (krinousin) the cheirotoniai, which has been 
compellingly interpreted by Hansen to mean that the votes were never 
precisely counted. 106 

First of all, as we noted, the very fact that the debate on any given 
matter resulted in a simple vote on one proposal (or between two 
straight alternatives formulated in one proposal) is evidence that most 
other ideas, points of view and proposals were dealt with during the 
debate through a process of synthesis and persuasion.1o7 It is clear, 
therefore, that the voting system presupposed that a significant 
amount of consensus had already been reached, otherwise at each 
vote several proposers would have been arbitrarily excluded. 

Second, the vote by show of hands was open, not secret, and this 
came with significant advantages for consensus creation, which have 


been highlighted by recent scholarship on open voting. Public show of 
hands, as argued by Elster, is not strictly simultaneous: there is time 
for individual voters to pause before raising their hands and get a 
sense of the general mood, or of how, for instance, particularly 
respectable and knowledgeable citizens (or, in a darker scenario, 
particularly powerful citizens), as well as friends and kin, were voting. 
Individual voters thus had time for hesitation, and could alter their 
votes in light of others’ views, having causal effect on one another. 10s 
Because of this, only genuinely strong disagreements with a forming 
consensus would be expressed — disagreements of the kind, however, 
that one would be expected to voice during the previous debate. And 
these disagreements must have been ‘discursively defensible’, to use 
Brennan and Pettit’s terminology: the individual voter needed to be 
able to justify publicly his vote in terms of the common good, and 
ward off accusations of voting selfishly or irresponsibly.ioo Thus, 
voting by cheirotonia was capable of enlisting shame in the service of 
consensus creation — shame was sometimes a ‘negative’ force, inimical 
to voicing one’s own opinion when consensus was forming, and 
driving towards conformity, but also a positive force towards 
responsible behaviour in the Assembly, fostering concern for the 
common good and abidance by a communally accepted honour 
code.110 

All the procedural features of the Athenian Assembly that I have 
discussed are typical of deliberative democracy and of systems of 
decision-making striving to achieve consensus. They are typical of 
such systems both in the positive effects they aim to achieve, and in 
the problematic effects that can occasionally be observed in practice. 
Their aim is to resolve disagreement and achieve, through sustained 
debate, deliberation and significant redrafting, a final proposal that 
commands as close to universal support as possible. The very voting 
system in Athens is designed to make sure that whatever consensus 
the debate has succeeded in creating is not disrupted by irresponsible 
or selfish voting, and that everyone’s position is justifiable and 
defensible, not only in the debate but also at and after the vote.ii In 
the presence of complex and sophisticated deliberative procedures 
such as these, a deliberative system striving to achieve decisions made 
by consensus and through democratic deliberation does not require a 
unanimity rule, and the occasional failure to achieve perfect 
consensus does not alter its fundamental nature. In Cohen’s words, 
‘even under ideal conditions there is no promise that consensual 


reasons will be forthcoming’, but engaging meaningfully with the 
deliberative process will alter the behaviour of the voters 
nevertheless: ‘the results of voting among those who are committed to 
finding reasons that are persuasive to all are likely to differ from the 
results of an aggregation that proceeds in the absence of this 
commitment’.112 

It is impossible to test how successful these procedures actually 
were in fostering informed deliberation and consensus, and in creating 
unanimity. It is clear that the consensus expected when a quorum was 
required was founded on the consensus that had been achieved 
previously through debate and cheirotonia. And scholars have 
observed that the very formulas of Athenian decrees are designed to 
give an ‘impression’ of consensus. An ‘impression’, that is, because 
scholars have always assumed that these formulas conceal the reality 
of heavily split votes. And yet in later inscriptions we do find clearly 
unanimous votes by show of hands: a few Athenian Hellenistic and 
Roman decrees provide a rather more elaborate record of 
diacheirotoniai than classical inscriptions do, but the procedure they 
describe is the same one we can reconstruct from classical sources. 
They state explicitly that the votes were all ayes, and there were no 
nays UG Il2 1368, ll. 21-4; SEG 30.82, Il. 21-2; SEG 21.506, Il. 31-2). 

But, apart from these, the only relevant evidence is in scattered 
allusions to votes of the Assembly in the literary sources. These 
usually refer to particularly contentious issues - mostly war and 
peace, and connected matters — characterised by heated debates, and 
we should expect to find heavily split votes. And yet this is not what 
we find. The only uncontroversial case of a heavily split vote is the 
vote that follows the Mytilenean debate at Thuc. 3.49.1. There we 
read: ‘and in the show of hands they were very close, but the opinion 
of Diodotos prevailed’.11s; What we should observe, however, is that 
this vote followed and reversed a vote on the previous day by which 
the Athenians had decided in anger to slaughter all the Mytilenean 
men and sell all the women and children into slavery. This first vote is 
clearly represented by Thucydides as a consensual vote, one, however, 
not resulting from rational deliberation, but rather cast by an angry 
Assembly influenced by Kleon, a powerful and violent speaker. What 
happened during the night can be read as the breakdown of whatever 
consensus had formed, and the next day a heavily divided Assembly 
showed by a split vote that the consensus was no longer there. There 
is no doubt that the second decision was made by majority, and this is 


not in itself problematic for my reconstruction, because consensus- 
based decision-making does not always reach unanimity — it does not 
have to. But the context is important, and the decision here was one 
to revisit a previous consensual decree, which was revoked by a 
majority vote that showed that there was now lack of consensus on 
the previous decision. Apart from this case, most references to votes in 
the Assembly, whether in Thucydides or in the orators, give the very 
strong impression that when a decision was made, it was made by all 
the Athenians, who had all been convinced to vote for a particular 
proposal (e.g. Thuc. 1.146; 2.14.1; 2.59.1-2; 2.65.1-2).114 These 
formulations may perhaps be considered unreliable, and give us little 
information as to how the vote actually went, but they are 
complemented by plenty of explicit examples in the sources of 
unanimous decisions of the Assembly, which suggest that we should 
take generic references to ‘the Athenians’ voting in one direction more 
seriously. To give a few examples of explicit mentions of unanimous 
votes, in the realm of myth, we find the unanimous votes of the 
Argives (a proxy for the Athenian Assembly) to help the Danaids 
(Aesch. Supp. 605-7, 621);115 at Thuc. 6.26.1 the implication is that 
the vote for the Sicilian expedition, which followed a_ heavily 
polarised debate, was unanimous; at Xen. Hell. 3.5.16 the alliance of 
Athens with Boiotia that started the Corinthian War in 395 was voted 
unanimously; at [Dem.] 59.3-5 the final vote on Apollodoros’ 
proposal to pay the surplus into the military fund was unanimous; so, 
at Aeschin. 2.13, was the vote on Philokrates’ decree to allow Philip 
to send a herald and envoys to speak of peace; the vote in the probole 
in the Assembly against Meidias (Dem. 21.2) was also unanimous; and 
so was that in the probole against Ctesicles (Dem. 21.8). I can offer no 
statistics here, and I admit that my sample is limited and scarcely 
representative. But if we can get anything out of it, it is that split 
votes by majority rule were not the norm in Athenian assemblies. 
Unanimous votes were common (it would appear, in fact, more 
common) even on high-stake issues such as war, peace and alliances. 
The Assembly procedures were designed to facilitate deliberation and 
the creation of consensus, and the little evidence we have suggests 
that they may have succeeded most of the time. 


4 CONCLUSIONS 


I have argued that in political assemblies the norm was not simple 


majority rule, but the pursuit of consensus, fostered through sustained 
and institutionally facilitated deliberation. I should stress that this is 
true only in political assemblies. The evidence both from Athens and 
from other poleis shows not only that in the law-courts the votes were 
precisely counted, but also that the rule (and the norm) was a split 
vote governed by majority rule. No debate and deliberation was 
involved, and therefore there was no expectation of consensus.1is To 
give only a few examples, the Athenians convicted Socrates by a 
majority of 60 votes (one of less than three-fifths; they later 
condemned him to death by a majority of 140 votes; Pl. Ap. 36a—b; 
Diog. Laert. 2.42); Aeschines was acquitted in the trial for the false 
embassy by a majority of thirty votes (Plut. Mor. 840c). Dem. 23.167 
informs us that Cephisodotus once escaped capital punishment by 
three votes, Hyp. 3.28 that Aristophon of Azenia was once acquitted 
by two, and Aeschin. 3.252 that Leokrates (accused by Lycurgus in the 
famous speech, Lyc. 1) was saved by a tie.117 One fourth-century 
inscription preserved in two copies (a Delian one and an Athenian 
one) about the Delian Amphictyonic accounts also preserves the 
number of votes in an Athenian trial: 100 for conviction, 399 for 
acquittal.1is In the first, mythical trial of the Areopagos, as 
represented in Aeschylus’ Eumenides, the decision is already taken by 
simple majority (and with the determinant intervention of Athena), to 
mark the close association of majority rule with the judicial sphere. 119 

Outside Athens, not a single inscription recording voting figures for 
a trial is evidence of unanimous decisions, although several show very 
strong majorities. The record of an arbitration decision by Aigion on 
the ongoing territorial dispute between Messene and Megalopolis has 
147 votes, 7 for Megalopolis and Kaliai, 140 for Messene.i20 Another 
inscription, from Olympia, records the decision by a Milesian tribunal 
on another territorial dispute, with 584 votes for the Messenians and 
only 16 for Sparta (SIG3 683, ll. 66-70). A third, from Thessaly, 
reports the results of the Thessalian Council’s arbitration in an 
interstate dispute: 298 votes for Kierion, 31 for Metropolis and 5 
akyroi (IG IX/2 261, ll. 5-6, 13-15, 20-2). A decision by the 
Amphictyonic Council on the right to appoint a representative has 59 
votes for the accused, Thronion, and 2 for the defendant, Skarphai (FD 
III.4 38, ll. 1-3); the trial in Eresus on Lesbos of the tyrant Agonippus 
was decided by 883 votes, only 7 of which were for acquittal (RO 83 y 
Sii, ll. 30-2). The closest vote recorded in inscriptions is that of an 
arbitration by Knidos in a loan dispute between two citizens of Kos 


and the city of Kalymna: 78 votes for conviction and 126 for acquittal 
(IK 41 no. 221b, Il. 31-3). 

This evidence strongly contrasts with that for the decision of 
political assemblies, which, as we have seen, is always characterised 
by unanimity or close-to-unanimity -— evidence of (almost) perfect 
consensus — and involves significant deliberation. The evidence also 
shows that it is not the case that inscriptions normally avoid recording 
negligible numbers of contrary votes: even for the conviction of the 
tyrant Agonippus in Eresus, where we would expect a definite will to 
show unanimity, the seven votes for acquittal are still judiciously 
recorded. The evidence suggests that in a judicial context a split 
decision was not considered to be problematic — it was the norm. In a 
recent important article Harris has shown, through a thorough 
analysis of the speeches of Kleon and Diodotos in the Mytilenean 
debate, that the Athenians had a strong sense of what it was 
appropriate or not to say in particular institutional contexts, and 
therefore came to an Assembly and to a law-court with very different 
expectations (whether or not these were always fulfilled, and 
whatever the consequences when they were not).i2: It appears that 
this was the case not only with what it was appropriate to say, but 
also with what kind of decision was to be expected: in a political 
setting the expectation was that consensus should be reached through 
democratic deliberation, whereas there was no such expectation in a 
judicial setting, where simple majority was considered enough, and 
was achieved after an adversarial procedure (on which see Carugati 
and Weingast in this volume).122 

Another, longer, essay would be needed to explain why this was the 
case.i23 But the interesting point in the context of the present 
discussion is, therefore, not that the Athenians did not know and 
practise majority rule. They obviously did: this was the standard and 
preferred mode of decision-making in the law-courts and in elections, 
and was probably always at least a possibility in political decision- 
making.i24 But for the Athenians, unlike in much modern democratic 
thought and in the formal arenas of modern politics, majority rule was 
only one of many available systems for making collective decisions, 
and not necessarily their preferred one, or the one considered most 
typical of and compatible with democracy. Elections certainly were 
not the standard mode for selecting magistrates, and lottery (which 
avoided majority decisions) was much more widely practised. And the 
whole procedural and institutional apparatus for making decisions in 


political settings (assemblies and councils) seems, as I have argued, to 
have attempted by all possible means (vote by show of hands, 
extensive deliberation, wide powers to the proedroi) to avoid split 
decisions governed by majority rule, and to produce consensus. 125 
Xenophon (Mem. 4.4.16) even mentions an obligation to reach 
homonoia (‘samemindedness’, ‘consensus’): ‘everywhere in Greece 
there is a law that the citizens shall promise under oath to agree 
(Ouovornoetv), and everywhere they take this oath’. 126 

This is consistent with the focus in our sources on homonoia, and 
the omnipresent fear of stasis, originating in irreconcilable differences 
among citizens that undermine and ultimately dissolve the unity of 
the city. As Cartledge puts it, at the time of classical Athens ‘every 
vote on a major policy issue threatened the outbreak of stasis’,:27 and 
with every decision to be made the polis had to walk the dangerous 
line between stasis and stability.12s Sometimes the verb used by the 
Greeks to indicate a vote is diaphora, which has, however, a much 
wider semantic range and is never neutral; it marks a disagreement, a 
division that threatens the integrity of the polis, and as such needs to 
be resolved.i22 To give only one example, in the reconciliation 
inscription from Nacone, diaphora needs to be resolved by dialysis, to 
be performed in the chief deliberative forum, the Assembly.iz0 The 
constant danger of stasis makes division in two disturbing, even when 
it materialises in a peaceful political forum. And the victory of one 
opinion over another, when both opinions command similar amounts 
of support, is not the end to which decision-making should aspire.1s: 
To quote Cartledge again, 


it was because of this inherent danger of the division of a split 
vote turning into the division of civil war that the governing 
political ideal on both main sides of the political divide was 
always homonoia: not merely consensus, or passive acquiescence 
in the will or power of the minority or majority, but literally 
‘samemindedness’, absolute unanimity among the publicly active 
and politically decisive citizenry. 132 


And yet scholars have normally assumed that the omnipresent 
appeals to homonoia in ancient political philosophy, which are 
matched by corresponding concerns in the ‘lower’ political thought of 
inscriptions,is3 and in oratory, are entirely aspirational, and mask the 
reality of stern ideological divisions that materialised in (and were 


normally, if imperfectly, diffused by) the omnipresence of majority 
rule.iss What I have tried to show in this chapter is that this was not 
necessarily the case. Divisions existed, and were indeed the reason 
behind the concern for homonoia. But homonoia did not have a place 
only in the realm of aspirational and normative political reflection 
and rhetoric. It stood behind actual institutional design, and was 
pursued on a daily basis through complex and_ sophisticated 
institutional means: mechanisms and procedures (backed by strong 
ideological tenets) that left room for heavily polarised debate and 
deliberation,izss but at the same time expected that citizens would 
engage with one another’s opinions, strive to achieve the common 
good, and ultimately come to a joint decision — not one that would 
leave half of the city disgruntled, but one that all could embrace. 36 
Recent studies have in fact argued that deliberation is not only 
possible but beneficial in divided societies, because it can promote 
recognition and mutual understanding.i37 When we find in an 
inscription such as that from Kos in honour of Theugenes, a 
dikastag6gos, that it was approved unanimously in a vote by secret 
ballot (SEG 48.1112, ll. 47-8), we should not read into it, as many 
have done, the Hellenistic deterioration of civic politics into mindless 
and almost ‘apolitical’ unanimity.iss At the same time, we should not 
simply assume that consensus is impossible, and therefore the figures 
in the inscription conceal strong disagreement and the consensus they 
express is spurious. This is a false alternative. We should entertain 
instead the possibility that strong disagreements and a pluralism of 
positions existed and were expressed during debate and deliberation, 
and that debate and deliberation, institutionally directed and 
facilitated, could ultimately produce some form of strong or weak 
consensus (or compromise).i39 This is certainly what the procedures 
and institutional mechanisms I have discussed in this chapter were 
meant to achieve. They may not have achieved it all the time, but it is 
not impossible that they may have achieved consensus or ‘modified’ 
consensusi40 some (or even most) of the time. And there is a difference 
between, on the one hand, starting deliberation and debate from 
different positions but eventually being convinced by another’s 
arguments to abandon the original position for the opposite one, or 
for whatever shade of compromise or synthesis between the two, and, 
on the other hand, simply being outvoted and bound to follow an 
option you disagree with. If I dared to propose a small, tentative 
modification to standard definitions of Greek citizenship as 


participation in political decision-making, one that does justice to the 
centrality of rhetoric, I would add to the (normative) attributes of the 
citizen in a political Assembly the right to be convinced, together with 
the duty to remain open to being convinced. The ideological and 
institutional tenet that a synthesis between differing positions is 
desirable is in itself a powerful drive towards achieving consensus. 141 
Despite the very real problems of conformity and informational 
cascades, this drive does also encourage meaningful engagement with 
others’ positions and critical self-reflection on one’s own positions, 
within the framework of an overarching concern for the common 
good (which is indeed central in Greek deliberative rhetoric), because 
it is deemed desirable that the option that will eventually win is 
embraced in some form by the entire community. 

If the level of social, political and ideological cohesion that such 
procedures and expectations — such a model of decision-making - 
seem to rely upon appears to be extreme and unrealistic for the scale 
of a polis of 30,000 citizens and c. 250,000 inhabitants (let alone for 
modern polities),i42 one should reflect on a few facts. First, more 
extreme forms of consensus decision-making were pursued recently by 
the Occupy Wall Street movement, with a much more diverse 
deliberative basis than any Greek polis, and, what is more, without the 
expectation of joint action at all costs - anyone could abandon ship at 
any point. The resilience of a movement that demanded such high 
standards of its own decision-making process should make us wary of 
predicating at least the inevitability of majority rule in complex 
societies and political systems, when very high numbers of people are 
involved. Second, the requirements of social, cultural and ideological 
cohesion necessary to successful majority rule should not be 
underestimated either. It takes a very cohesive community to split 
repeatedly on major policy decisions and yet never to question its own 
unity and integrity. Unless, that is, what keeps it together is not (or no 
longer) a shared will to be a community which underpins whatever 
level of state coercion, but rather sheer and illegitimate coercion — the 
possibility of the enforcement of majority decisions by violent means, 
without the legitimacy to back it. And here we go back to the 
beginning of my chapter, to Graeber’s anarchist criticism of majority 
rule, and to his claim that it is incompatible with democracy. 
Wherever one stands on this, and whether ultimately one agrees with 
Graeber or not, this criticism needs to be taken seriously and kept in 
mind as a control parameter when we judge the health of a 


democracy — indeed, of our own democracies. Significantly, even 
while he was strongly rejecting anarchist criticism of democracy, 
Robert Dahl remarked that such criticism, for those that do not share 
it, should still be useful as ‘a moral doctrine which holds that societies 
may be judged relatively good or bad according to the extent to which 
they maximise consent and minimise coercion’.143 How much energy 
in institutional design do modern democracies spend towards 
consensus creation, and how much towards exercising (rather than 
legitimising) coercion? Coercion was certainly also part of the 
equation in ancient democracies, as Hansen and Harris have shown, 144 
but so were consensus and sustained deliberation, which served to 
legitimise coercion when it was practised. One in fact suspects that 
the institutional balance between the two must have been quite 
different, and that the level of deliberation and institutional effort 
towards consensus creation must have helped to enhance the 
legitimacy of whatever form of coercion was practised. 145 

This, the issue of institutional design, leads me to my last point. It 
goes beyond the aims and ambitions of this chapter to find out how 
effective all this actually was in making decisions in Athens.146 Nor is 
it my aim to argue that consensus decision-making is the only way to 
make choices that advance the interests shared by the members of a 
community — in fact, I do not even argue that the Athenians and the 
other Greeks always and invariably achieved consensual decisions, let 
alone that their decisions were generally and absolutely good 
decisions. Majority rule can advance shared interests under certain 
circumstances, and various models, such as Ober’s ‘relevant expertise 
aggregation’, have been proposed to modify it and enhance its 
epistemic effectiveness.i47 But if, as has been argued, one of the 
reasons for the success of the ancient polis was the ability, through 
institutions that were both democratic and epistemic, to mobilise (and 
distil) diffused knowledge into good policy choices that advanced the 
shared interests of the citizens,i4s then I suspect that the substantial 
institutional investment in deliberation and towards consensus when 
making political decisions played a part. It must be relevant that the 
very institutions that governed political decision-making (in 
accordance with widely shared ideological tenets and concerns) 
actively promoted (and expected) meaningful and _ reflected 
engagement with others’ ideas, expertise and opinions, towards the 
formation of shared interests and choices. If we believe (as many have 
argued in recent years) that Athens can provide a case study of a 


(relatively) successful epistemic democracy, then the energies spent 
by the Athenians (and by the other Greeks) towards designing 
deliberative institutions that promoted consensus must be taken into 
account, even when they make the Athenian Assembly look a bit more 
like the ‘occupied’ Zuccotti Park, or like the Iroquois Confederacy 
Grand Council or the Quakers’ assemblies, and a bit less like our 
respectable and ‘viable’ majoritarian democratic systems. 
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and discussions of current trends, see e.g. Mansbridge et al. 2012; Owen 
and Smith 2015; Elstub et al. 2016. For a discussion of twelve key 
findings of deliberative democracy research see Curato et al. 2017. See 
also section 3 on these approaches. 

29 Todd 2012: 41-5. Rhodes with Lewis 1997: 510 misses SEG 48.1108. 

30 SEG 41.931, Maddoli 2007: 23.2, Il. 24-6, and 26, 1. 19, have the 
relevant formulas, but the figures have not survived. 

31 Ed. pr. Scibona 2009: 97-112. See also Manganaro 2009; 2011: 52-60. 
Prag is preparing a thorough edition, and some of his conclusions are 
anticipated in SEG 59.1100; see also Prag 2014 passim. The 825 votes in 
favour (and none against) recorded in this inscription at ll. 32-4 refer to 
an dAia (Assembly; and a BovAN — Council — of fifteen members is 
mentioned at Il. 9-14), qualified as ‘those from the sanctuary of Apollo’. 
The halia and the boulé seem therefore to belong to TO KOLVOV TMV 
igpéwv TOU AnOAAwVOC (the koinon of the priests of Apollo), and 
therefore their members are apparently priests of Apollo. The problem is 
that such a high number of voters is unheard of for a cultic association, 
and that all members are clearly Halaisians (825 Halaisian priests of 


Apollo, while at ll. 4-5 we find two eponymous priests). Manganaro 
2009, 2011 and Prag 2014: 167 n. 8 (and in SEG 59.1100) sensibly 
conclude that the votes must be those of the whole citizen Assembly of 
Halaisa, although there is disagreement about the capacity in which the 
Assembly enacted (or ratified) this decree of the koinon of the priests of 
Apollo. 

32 I do not include in the list two much-debated inscriptions from 
Hellenistic Gortyn which report that a law on bronze coinage and a treaty 
with Cnossus were passed with 300 citizens present, because the context 
is that of an oligarchic city, and because the scholarly disagreements are 
too substantial to allow for any firm conclusion. Cf. Gauthier 2011: 447- 
8 with further bibliography. 

33 IG Il2 1053 c-d, Il. 11-13; Agora 16.335, ll. 65-7; IG II2 1343b, ll. 44-6; 
IG IP 1353, ll. 5-6; SEG 23.208, 1. 29; IG XII/3 249, 1. 39; SEG 48.1112, 
ll. 47-8 (none against is restored); SEG 41.680, ll. 53-5; [Kos 384 II, ll. 
18-20; SEG 42.1065, Il. 40-2; [Knidos 4, ll. 22-3; SEG 59.1100, ll. 32-4. 

34 From the Hellenistic period see e.g. SEG 12.373; 2.375; IG V 1 1428 with 
BE 09, 302-3. See in general Rhodes with Lewis 1997: 512. 

35 Graeber 2013: 216, 224-5; Gould-Wartofsky 2015: 47-52. See section 3. 

36 On the pséphophoria as a system of voting see Hansen 2004: 47-50. 

37 See below in this section. 

38 This is the case in Maddoli 2007: 20B, ll. 20-2; Bliimel 2007: 2, Il. 39- 
41; SEG 41.929, ll. 34-5; SEG 41.932, Il. 10-14; FD III.1 294, ll. 2-3; FD 
IIL.4 371, ll. 32-7; BCH 64/65 (1940/1) 90b, ll. 1-3; RO 1A, Il. 21-3; RPh 
39 (1915) 24-8, ll. 20-1; IG XII, 41142 Il. 36-8; SEG 41.687, ll. 5-6; 
JEph 3111, ll. 11-13; SEG 48.1108, Il. 15-17; BCH 14 (1890) 95 + 
NBeitrage VI 7-9, Il. 4-6; [Magnesia 92a, ll. 15-16; [Magnesia 92b, 1. 43; 
IMagnesia 94, Il. 14-15; IG X1/4 1054b, ll. 21-2; SEG 9.354, 1. 26; SEG 
26.1817, 1. 80; Tasos 81, ll. 7-8; IPriene 57, ll. 20-1; ILampsakos 33, Il. 
39-41; Robert REA 65: 307 I and II (both unpublished, see Rhodes with 
Lewis 1997: 356). FD III.1 295, 1. 1, Iasos 28, ll. 4-5, and SEG 27.511, ll. 
5-6, have no traces of votes against, but it is not possible to tell whether 
there is enough room for it to be recorded. 

39 See Fabiani 2015: 118. Gauthier 2011 does not consider Iasos, because 
most of the relevant inscriptions have been discovered or published after 
his work. 

40 Hansen 2004. 

41 The relevant parallels are those of SEG 48.1112, ll. 47-8, [Kos 384 II, ll. 
18-20 and SEG 48.1110, ll. 30-2 (where the number is lost): Piqot 
otepelai St8o0oat TOV OTEMAVOV or PAPOL OTEpEAl EqLSLSODOa[t] TOV 
OTEMAVOV. 

42, Bean and Cook 1957: 101; Ruschenbusch 1983: 142; Hansen and Nielsen 
2004: 1117. 

43 Roux 1979: 69 reads it as an allusion to a quorum, but he sees the 


quorum as 400 X 2 = 800, assuming that the vote must always have 
been heavily split. Contra Gauthier 2011: 438-41, who agrees that the 
figure is an allusion to a quorum, but suggests that the quorum must in 
fact have been 400. The formulas used make it clear that the votes 
recorded are those in favour. 

44 Ruschenbusch 1983: 141-2. 

45 See Gauthier 2011: 445-6. One should note that because the formula is 
the same in all decrees from Halikarnassos, if we interpret the figure of 
1,200 as evidence of a heavily split vote, then this means that all the 
figures must refer to votes in favour, and omit those against (admittedly 
close to none in the other three inscriptions). This would still mean that 
the vote in the first two inscriptions was unanimous or close-to- 
unanimous (given the huge figures provided), and would still leave us 
with less than 2,400 voters in the third, that is, still with remarkably low 
attendance that needs explaining. 

46 See Gauthier 2011: 444-5. 

47 See Gauthier 2011: 445. 

48 Cf. also SEG 16.931 of the Jews of Berenike, which states that ‘all’ the 
votes were ‘whites’. 

49 See Gauthier 2011: 442-3. Unless, that is, the quorum had been changed 
in the meantime; but Gauthier doubts it. 

50 There is a higher proportion of honorary decrees, but such a higher 
proportion matches the higher proportion of honours in decrees overall. 
In Athens, for instance, Hansen 1987: 110 counts for the period 403-322 
BCE 488 decrees on stone, 288 of which are honorary. In any case, the 
inscriptions in my sample are not all honorary. 

51 See Todd 2012: 45-6 and section 4. This suggests that, while ina 
deliberative setting unanimity was expected and normally achieved, in a 
judicial setting it was irrelevant. This is a point to which I shall return 
towards the end of this chapter. 

52 See Hansen 2004 and Gauthier 2011. Hansen compellingly shows that 
the votes were not counted, but because he still assumes that the 
cheirotoniai resulted mostly in split votes, he reads kpivovot in the sense 
of assessing the hands, without counting them, to identify the majority. 
This was probably the case in some instances (see section 3), but in most 
cases (if my reconstruction in this chapter is correct) the proedroi would 
simply assess the hands to decide (kpivovot) whether the proposal was 
approved — they would formally record the consensus expressed in the 
cheirotonia. The expression Tac yelpoTOviac Kpivouol, read as Hansen 
does (to exclude counting hands) does not necessarily indicate majority 
rule, but simply the task of the proedroi to assess the cheirotonia and 
formalise the decision it expressed. 

53 Pind. Nem. 8.27 reports a mythical instance of decision by secret ballot, 
on whom to award the arms of Achilles to. 
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Gauthier 2011; cf. Hansen 2004: 48-50. 

On this procedure see Osborne 1983: 161-3. See also Hansen 1983:10-— 
12; Gauthier 2011: 427-8. 

On this document, which is reliable, and the procedure of adeia see 
Canevaro 2013a: 127-32. Hansen 1983: 10-12; 1987: 15-16 and 
Gauthier 2011: 427-8 add to these two cases the requirement of a 
quorum of 6,000 to enact a nomos ep’andri, but the only evidence for this 
third case comes from two unreliable (and contradictory) documents 
found at Dem. 24.59 and Andoc. 1.87, which are, however, forgeries (see 
Canevaro 2013a: 145-51). 

Hansen 1991: 142 with n. 181. 

I owe this point to a fruitful email exchange with M. H. Hansen. 

See Thomsen 1972: 66 n. 23; Rhodes 1981: 270-1. 

The second-phase Pnyx (from 400 to 340 BcE) could host 6,500. See 
Hansen 1983: 212-13 with further bibliography. 

Thus, its purpose was not simply to avoid important decisions being 
taken by a minority due to low attendance -— the role of the quorum as 
discussed for modern democracies by Vermeule 2007: 119, 128-30. 

See section 4 on the issue of unanimity as a sign of political apathy. 
Gauthier 2011: 453. Cf. also Flaig 2013: 300-12. 

Rhodes with Lewis 1997: 511. 

Liddel 2016. See also Canevaro 2016a: 77-97 and passim; Hansen 1987: 
115; 1991: 314. 

The two speeches have significant overlap (Dem. 23.196-202 and 
[Dem.] 13.21—-5). Usher 1999: 215 n. 158 suggests that whoever wrote 
[Dem.] 13 had Dem. 23 as his source. MacDowell 2009: 226 more 
convincingly suggests that the author of [Dem.] 13 was not just copying 
but revising the previous argument of Dem 23. 

See on this speech Canevaro 2016a. 

Hansen 1974. 

Brennan and Pettit 1990: 327; see also Elster 1997: 11-13; 2007; 
Engelen and Nys 2013. John Stuart Mill, in his Considerations on 
Representative Government (ch. 10), had already noted that open voting 
promotes the common good, whereas secret voting promotes individual 
interests. 

Hansen 1983: 10-13, 117 n. 33, 194-5; 1987: 16-17; cf. Gauthier 2011: 
429-30. 

This would be theoretically possible in some particularly high-stake 
votes, where, whatever the initial disagreement, after the initial decision 
by majority rule in the cheirotonia, because the cost of disunity is very 
high, strategic behaviour would be perceived as also potentially very 
costly for the individual specifically. Yet the range of topics covered by 
our record of unanimous (or close-to-unanimous) pséphophoriai is too 
diverse to postulate that this condition applied across the board, and that 
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the stakes were uniformly so high. 

My last objection, as remarked to me per litteras by Josiah Ober, would 
lose part of its strength if the decision to require a quorum and secret 
ballot (because a recorded expression of unity was seen as essential) 
could be reserved to specific cases in which officials and the démos were 
in fact confident that unanimity would be expressed. Yet it is worth 
stressing that officials (and the démos itself) did not have discretion on 
whether (and when) to require a quorum and use the secret ballot, and 
therefore did not have the ability to reserve these for specific cases. The 
need for a quorum and a secret ballot (as shown by the Athenian case) 
was mandated by the laws for particular kinds of enactments, and for 
these enactments a quorum and a secret ballot could not be avoided. In 
the interpretation I question here, the Greeks would have devised an 
arrangement which reserves (and mandates), for those very matters that 
are deemed to require a unanimous vote, the voting system less suited to 
producing unanimity. This would indeed be perverse. On the other hand, 
in my own reconstruction, the relevant officials and the démos could 
indeed be confident that unanimity would be expressed, because it had 
already been expressed in the previous cheirotonia. 

See Hansen 1987: 90-1. 

The Council of 500, selected by lot every year from the whole Athenian 
citizenship, according to deme quotas, met more or less every day, and 
discussed in detail all matters that were then passed on to the Assembly, 
and some that were not. See in general Rhodes 1972. 

[Arist.] Ath. Pol. 45.4; Dem. 22.5; Dem. 24 hypoth. 1 with Rhodes 1972: 
52-82. See also de Laix 1973 and, synthetically, Hansen 1991: 208-11. 
This interpretation is advanced in Hansen 1983: 123-30, supported now 
by most scholars. For other interpretations (all convincingly rejected by 
Hansen) see Wilamowitz 1893: II p. 253; Lipsius 1895; Rhodes 1981: 
530. The main sources for procheirotonia are Aeschin. 1.23, [Arist.] Ath. 
Pol. 43.6; Dem. 24.11 and Harp. s.v. procheirotonia. 

Rhodes 1972: 68-81. See below in this section, on Aeschin. 3.2-6, who 
discusses Assembly and Council together in connection with deliberative 
procedures and the role of the proedroi. 

Lambert 2017: 227-73. 

None of these options can really be the case for Athens, whose state 
institutions were ‘popular’ through and through, and where the power 
was unquestionably in the hands of the démos. See Canevaro 2016c for a 
discussion of the alignment of Athenian political institutions with the 
‘popular’ element of the polis (and for detailed references to scholarly 
discussions). 

See n. 29 above for some basic bibliography. 

Cf. e.g. Steiner 2012 for an account of what empirical research can 
contribute to the study of deliberative democracy. See Mansbridge et al. 
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2006 for an inductive approach to deliberative democracy. 

Summarised for instance in Graeber 2013 (and studied extensively e.g. in 
Mansbridge 1980; 2003; Coy 2003). 

Hansen 1983: 207-29 attempted to do just that when he used the 
meetings of the Swiss Landsgemeinde as a comparative model to 
understand the workings and procedures of the Assembly. The 
Landsgemeinde provide us, however, with a rather partial perspective, 
because, although their direct democracy credentials are unassailable, 
their deliberative credentials are less clear, and majority rule is there 
institutionalised. There is no doubt that their decisions are made by 
majority rule, which is the result of a conscious development: this rule 
was actually introduced at a particular point in time. In Glarus, it was 
decided that the minority should follow the majority on 11 March 1387, 
a date that Flaig 2013: 524 n. 56 marks as the return of real democracy 
(i.e. pure majority rule) in Europe (cf. Kopp 1959: 8, 13-36). 

E.g. Cohen 1997; Habermas 1997; cf. Gutmann and Thompson 2004: ch. 
3 for criticism of procedural conceptions of deliberative democracy. Of 
course, Aeschines’ approach works at a very different level of 
generalisation and theoretical awareness, but the implication of the 
passage is that good deliberation and good decision-making equate to 
adherence to the correct procedures. The same approach is found 
elsewhere in the orators, for instance in Dem. 24.17—33 and Dem. 20.87- 
102, about nomothesia, where the procedural infractions of Timocrates 
and Leptines are understood and presented as the key evidence that their 
laws are inappropriate and unacceptable (see Canevaro 2013b; 2016a: 
71-6; 2016b; forthcoming). If a law manages to be approved through the 
correct procedures, this is by itself evidence that it is substantively a good 
law. For a similar concern for procedure found empirically in consensus 
deliberation see Graeber 2013 passim (cf. Mansbridge 1980; Mansbridge 
et al. 2006). 

Harris 2013a: 4 on Aeschin. 3.6 (which repeats Aeschin. 1.4). 

Speakers’ access to the béma was regulated by the law, and their 
interventions, if illegal, could be sanctioned: the relevant procedures 
were the dokimasia rhétor6n (on which see MacDowell 2005) against 
individuals that spoke despite the fact that they did not have a right to; 
the action for apaté tou démou against those that lied to the people 
((Dem.] 49.67, Xen. Hell. 1.7.35 and [Arist.] Ath. Pol. 43.5 with Rhodes 
1981: 527; Christ 1992; Hesk 2000: 51-63); the graphé paranomon against 
those that made an illegal proposal (that contradicted the laws; see Wolff 
1970; Hansen 1974; Canevaro 2015). 

Hansen 1987: 37-9. 

See e.g. Mansbridge et al. 2006; Graeber 2013: 220-23. Cf. Susskind et 
al. 1999: 199-240 and passim for rules of effective facilitation. 

This is a reliable document, on which see Canevaro 2013a: 132-8. See 
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also IG II2 43.51-3 and Hyp. Phil. 4-6. 

See below in this section. 

Thuc. 1.139.4; 3.36.6; 6.15.1; Xen. Hell. 1.7.12 with Hansen 1987: 91. 
Aeschin. 2.64—8; 83.4; 3.100. 

See Hansen 1987: 69-72 and now Rhodes 2016 against the idea that 
only top politicians spoke and that Assembly debates were characterised 
by a series of duels, arguing instead for wider active participation. See n. 
102 below for thorybos. 

See Hansen 1987: 56-61 on the identity of speakers and proposers, and 
on proposers that drafted decrees in accordance with the policies 
expounded by famous rhetores. 

A short fourth-century treatise On Writers of Written Speeches or On 
Sophists by Alcidamas of Elaea (a contemporary of Isocrates who spent 
many years in Athens; see Edwards 2007), to which a recent book by 
Livingstone (2016: 71-99) has drawn attention, is an illuminating 
reflection on the kind of improvised, reactive and deliberative speeches 
appropriate for democratic deliberation. Alcidamas stresses (3) the 
importance of being able ‘To speak on the spur of the moment about any 
given subject competently, and deploy a rapid facility in thought and 
vocabulary, and show good judgement in keeping pace with the demands 
of the moment and the wishes of the audience and speak as these 
demand’ (trans. Livingstone). He adds (11): ‘Wouldn’t it be ridiculous, 
when the herald gives the invitation “Which of the citizens wishes to 
address the assembly?”, or when the waterclock in the courts has already 
started, if the speaker went off to his desk to compose and learn a 
speech?’; and (22): ‘improvisers can attend to the wishes of their 
audience better than deliverers of written speeches’. Alcidamas concludes 
(34) that improvisation is fundamental for ‘anyone who wants to become 
a skilled speaker, rather than an adequate composer of speeches; who is 
more interested in responding well to the occasion than in using words 
precisely; who would rather have the goodwill of the audience supporting 
him than their suspicion as his opponent’. See Livingstone 2016: 71-99 
for a discussion of this treatise, and Edwards 2007 for an account of 
Alcidamas’ career. 

Pace Hansen 1989: 283-96. 

Gutmann and Thompson 1996: ch. 2 stress the ‘reciprocity’ built into a 
truly deliberative system (cf. Offe and Preuss 1991: 170). See, for classic 
accounts of the differences between deliberation and various forms of 
aggregation and bargaining, Habermas 1984-7; Elster 1991; Owen and 
Smith 2015: 228-30 talk of a ‘deliberative stance’, ‘a relation to others as 
equals engaged in the mutual exchange of reasons oriented as if to 
reaching a shared practical judgement’. Cf. Thompson 2008 for a review 
of theoretical and empirical approaches. 

See e.g. Pericles in Thuc. 2.60 and Nicias in Thuc. 6. 12-13, 18. See 


March and Olsen 1989: 118 for ‘integrative’ vs. ‘aggregative’ rhetoric, 
and Harris 2014 and Epstein 2011 on Athenian political rhetoric and the 
kind of arguments that were used. See also Harris 2013b on the etiquette 
in the Athenian Assembly. 

99 Democratic deliberation is understood by many theorists to be concerned 
with the common good, and with fostering attention to the common good 
as opposed to individual interests. See Young 1996: 120-1 (who cities 
previous discussions): ‘Democratic processes are oriented around 
discussing [the] common good rather than competing for the promotion 
of the private good of each.’ Cohen 1997: 75 states that deliberation 
‘carries with it a commitment to advance the common good and to 
respect individual autonomy’ (cf. Elster 1997). For more problematic 
accounts of what the common good actually entails, and of the aims of 
deliberation when the common good is not easily identifiable, see e.g. 
Mansbridge 1998; Gutmann and Thompson 1996; 2004; Milot 2010. For 
a model that reconciles self-interest with deliberation see Mansbridge et 
al. 2010. 

100 For a nuanced account of much of the criticism levelled against 
deliberative democracy, and for an assessment of its merits, see the 
synthesis of Chappell 2012. For further treatments of deliberative 
pathologies, see e.g. Gigone and Hastie 1993; Mutz and Martin 2001; 
Sunstein 2002; 2003; 2005; Mendelberg 2002; Ryfe 2005; Stasavage 
2007. It will be clear from my argument that I am rather sympathetic to 
the claims of deliberative democrats. Yet my argument in this chapter 
does not depend on deliberative democracy being an entirely viable (in 
its purest form) or desirable ideal. The similarities between the Athenian 
model and modern deliberative democratic models (whether from 
normative accounts or from real-world observation) are found both in the 
desirable and in the more problematic features. 

101 For a recent discussion of disruption of Assembly (and judicial) 
procedure through heckling and shouting (thorybos), see Thomas 2016, as 
well as e.g. Hansen 1991: 146; Ober 1989: 138 and particularly Bers 
1985 (on judicial thorybos); and Tacon 2001 (on thorybos in the 
Assembly). 

102 Sunstein 2002; 2003; 2005. See also Chappell 2012: 63 and ch. 3 more 
generally, and 104. 

103 See e.g. Mansbridge 1980: 32-3. Cf. Graeber 2013: 212-16, 224-5. On 
the other hand, more recent discussions have argued for the compatibility 
of democratic deliberation and even consensus with vote taking, within 
‘deliberative systems’ that, overall, fulfil certain deliberative conditions 
(see e.g. Mansbridge et al. 2012; Neblo 2015; Owen and Smith 2015; 
Elstub et al. 2016). Curato et al. 2017: 31 note that ‘Decision making in 
deliberative democracy can involve voting, negotiation, or workable 
agreements that entail agreement on a course of action — but not on the 


reasons for it. All of these benefit from deliberation, which can involve 
clarification of the sources of disagreement, and understanding the 
reasons of others.’ 

104 See e.g. Engelen and Nys 2013 for how open voting fosters deliberation 
and upholds some of the same ideals. For the issue of conformity, see 
above in this section. 

105 Hansen 1989: 41-2; 2004: 41 states that if the choice was between two 
proposals, the epistatés of the proedroi asked first who supported the first 
option and next who supported the other. This may be correct, but the 
only evidence for a diacheirotonia between two clearly different options, 
resulting from two different proposals, is Xen. Hell. 1.7.34, which, 
however, presents a very syncopated account of the proceedings of the 
Assembly when it decided to condemn the generals to death. IG II2 28 Il. 
14-16, like [Dem.] 59.3-5, refers to two options, but they seem two 
genuine and exclusive alternatives, and therefore probably part of the 
same proposal. Hansen 1979/80: 94 n. 5 shows that the diacheirotonia 
was always conducted in two stages (and therefore between a maximum 
of two options), with plenty more evidence: Dem. 22.5, 9; 24.20, 25; 
47.43; [Dem.] 59.4-5; Aeschin. 3.39; [Arist.] Ath. Pol. 49.2; IG I3 61, 1. 5; 
IG If? 211.5-10. 

106 Hansen 2011: 40-61; 1987: 41-4. Hansen 2004: 50-1 adduces Xen. Hell. 
1.7.34 as evidence that the assessment of the proedroi (or, in the fifth 
century, of the prytaneis) could be challenged through a sworn demurrer, 
and another vote was then held. But in this passage the hypomosia by 
Menecles must be the initial step of a graphé paranomon against the 
proposal of Euriptolemus; see above, n. 106. As noted above, n. 52, 
Hansen reads Kpivovot in the sense of assessing the hands, without 
counting them, to identify the majority. But, if my reconstruction is 
correct, in most cases the proedroi would simply decide (kpivovot) 
whether the proposal was approved, formally recording the consensus 
expressed in the cheirotonia. Tag yelpotovias Kpivovot does not have to 
imply majority rule, just the task of assessing the cheirotonia and 
formalising its decision. 

107 See above in this section. 

108 Elster 2007; Schwartzberg 2013: 37. This kind of vote had, therefore, 
epistemic advantages of the kind discussed in Ober 2008a; 2013. On the 
other hand, it could also favour the occurrence of ‘informational 
cascades’, when people come to endorse incorrect beliefs because other 
authoritative individuals have the same beliefs (and regardless of their 
correctness). See in particular Sunstein 2002: 21; 2003; 2005; as well as 
Chappell 2012: 66-7, 104. 

109 Brennan and Pettit 1990. See also Elster 1997: 11-13; 2007; 
Schwartzberg 2013: 38. 

110 Engelen and Nys 2013 stress the positive role of shame in open voting. I 


refer here to the work, e.g., of Cairns 1993; 2011 in classics; and of 
Appiah 2010 outside classics. 

111 Of course, in attempting to secure this effect, the system can also, as 
observed above in this section, occasionally suppress dissent and create 
conformity and informational cascades, impacting on the quality of the 
decisions made. These are problems that have been described as typical 
of deliberative systems — they do not set Athenian Assembly procedures 
apart. 

112 Cohen 1997: 75. Cf. Graeber 2013: 216, who explains why ‘modified 
consensus’ of 90 per cent, or even a supermajority of two-thirds, is not 
equivalent to majority rule when meaningful consensus deliberation has 
preceded it. See also Curato et al. 2017: 31: ‘voting’ can ‘benefit from 
deliberation, which can involve clarification of the sources of 
disagreement, and understanding the reasons of others’. 

113 On the debate see Harris 2013b. Hansen also mentions Dem. 18.149, 
where we read that Aeschines ‘was nominated as pylagoros and when 
three or four men had raised their hands he was declared elected’. 
Hansen 2004: 48 reads this to mean that Aeschines had been elected by 
three or four votes, but the implication is rather that the proedroi 
irregularly proclaimed Aeschines pylagoros when only three or four hands 
had gone up, without allowing for the vote to be concluded. The other 
examples, in Hansen’s interpretation, are the two diacheirotoniai of Xen. 
Hell. 1.7.34. We are told that, for the trial of the generals after Arginusae, 
the proposal of the Council was to try them together, whereas that of 
Euryptolemus was to try them separately, and that when a diacheirotonia 
was held first the proposal of Euryptolemus prevailed, but after it was 
attacked through a hypémosia by Menecles, the Council’s proposal 
prevailed. Hansen 2004: 50-1 has interpreted this as a split vote that was 
assessed in one way and then in the other (following a hypémosia 
contesting the first assessment), but the subject of xptvav here cannot 
be the officials assessing the vote; it must be the Athenians, who first 
chose one proposal, and then the other. Therefore this very elliptic 
passage does not need to be read as a reference to two split votes. It 
might equally refer to one consensual vote in one direction, followed by 
another in the other direction once Euryptolemus’ proposal was off the 
table (cf. Harris 2013a: 241-3, 341-2). It is in fact more economical to 
read the hypémosia as one preceding a graphé paranomon (as Hansen 
1974: 29 did; cf. Bleckmann 1998: 568), as this kind of hypémosia is 
attested, whereas the kind postulated by Hansen 2004: 48 is not. If this 
was the case, then the first proposal would be taken off the table, and a 
vote on the other proposal would follow. 

114 See Budelmann (forthcoming) for a discussion of the tendency of 
Athenian sources to represent the Athenians, when they make decisions, 
as unitary and unanimous. The material that he discusses, however 


faithfully it represents reality, shows that at the level of conceptualisation 
there was, in the language itself, an expectation of consensus and 
unanimity. 

115 See Carter 2013. The few examples of split votes he mentions come in 
fact from law-court scenes, in which majority rule and split votes were 
the norm. 

116 Carugati and Weingast in this volume explore the consequences of these 
procedural constraints, arguing that in the law-courts the litigants had 
incentives to move towards, but not to converge on, the position of the 
‘median juror’. 

117 See Hansen 2004: 48. 

118 Chankowsky 2008: nos. 29-30 = IG II2 1641b. IG II2 1646 has been 
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RETHINKING MASS AND ELITE: 
DECISION-MAKING IN THE 
ATHENIAN LAW-COURTS 


Federica Carugati and Barry R. Weingast 


1 INTRODUCTION 


In the Athenian law-courts, wealthy, educated and well-born elites 
fought one another to prevail as leaders and advisors of the masses. 
Regulated by the masses’ ideals of a good society, elite competition 
pushed Athens towards stability, prosperity and cultural immortality. 
Or did it? 

Classical scholarship has long analysed interactions in the law- 
courts as a contest among elite litigants and mass jurors. The ‘mass 
and elite model’ (henceforth, M&E) owes its original elaboration to 
the work of Josiah Ober (1989). For Ober, Athenian political stability 
in the fourth century was the product of ideological negotiations 
between masses and elites carried out through the medium of 
rhetoric. Rhetorical discourse allowed the Athenians to manage the 
tensions arising from the existence of economic and social inequality 
in the context of a democratic system based on political equality. In 
the decision-making institutions of the polis - including, but not 
limited to, the law-courts — the masses regulated elite ambition by 
pitting elite advisors against each other and by bestowing honours on 
good advisors.1 In Ober’s own words (1989: 333), ‘the ideological 
hegemony of the masses effectively channeled the fierce 
competitiveness of elites . . . into patterns of behaviour that were in 
the public interest’. In this way, the Athenians were able to reap the 
benefits of having elite advisors - which were necessary for policy in a 
direct democracy — while preventing the elite from becoming a ruling 


elite — because their power was always provisional and subject to the 
démos’ delegation. 

For analytical purposes, we make explicit three implicit 
assumptions in the M&E model:2 


« Assumption 1 (sociological assumption): Litigation in Athens is 
a game played by elite litigants and mass jurors. 

* Assumption 2 (operative assumption): Elite litigants seek to win 
over their opponents as a means to gain honour. 

* Assumption 3 (operative assumption): Mass jurors have 
monolithic preferences. 


In this chapter, we draw on the findings of two separate bodies of 
literature, one in classics, and one in political science, to put pressure 
on these assumptions. Our goal is to provide a more nuanced account 
of the dynamics regulating decision-making processes in the Athenian 
law-courts. 

Before we continue, however, a note of clarification is in order. A 
complete account of decision-making in ancient Athens would track 
the process in its entirety: from the deliberations of the Council 
(boulé), which put agenda items on the Assembly’s calendar, to the 
negotiations that took place in the Assembly itself, and finally into the 
law-courts, where new laws and controversial pieces of legislation 
(both laws and policies) were either rejected or approved. Modelling 
this entire process is beyond the scope of this chapter. Our knowledge 
of procedural rules regulating Council and Assembly meetings is 
limited (at least compared to the law-courts, but see Canevaro in this 
volume). Moreover, modelling a sequential game involving three 
institutions of which we know relatively little would magnify the 
margin of error, compromising the soundness of the entire endeavour. 
As more work continues to illuminate the rules regulating the 
decision-making process in the boulé and the Assembly, others will 
take up the task. But the law-courts offer a promising starting point. 

In the fourth century, the law-courts did not deal with all legislation 
passed in Athens: however, they dealt with laws (through the 
procedure of nomothesia and the graphé nomon mé epitédeion theinai), 
while the Assembly dealt with decrees. But if a decree presented in 
the Assembly was challenged as unconstitutional, it ended up in court 
though the graphé paranomon procedure.: So the courts dealt with 
both laws and policy. Most importantly, the courts remained the locus 


where controversial measures (both decrees and laws) were debated 
and ultimately either rejected or approved. We assume that legislation 
that promoted major departures from the status quo would be more 
likely to be challenged in court. Therefore, modelling the law-courts 
enables us to cast a wider net over the legislative process, as well as to 
capture the mechanisms that regulated the high-end domain of law- 
and policy-making, where rule change was more likely to occur. 

How, then, did the Athenians make law and policy in the law- 
courts? Recent work on Athenian society, politics and economics 
suggests that (1) proposers of laws and decrees do not belong solely to 
the Athenian elite; (2) jurors were representative of the Athenian 
population as a whole; and (3) extensive social networks linked adult, 
male citizens with other citizens and a wealth of other actors 
(including slave, metics, foreigners and women). In light of this 
evidence, we suggest that litigants and jurors interacting in the law- 
courts brought to the fore meaningfully pluralistic preferences that 
included, but were not limited to, those produced by their individual 
identities as adult, male, mass or elite citizens. Having put pressure on 
the M&E model’s sociological assumption, we seek to understand how 
diverse actors with pluralistic preferences interacted under the 
procedural constraints imposed by the law-courts. To do so, we 
compare the M&E model with the median voter theorem (MVT) - a 
model used extensively in political science to study the dynamics of 
institutions using majority rule. Based on these findings, we build a 
new model of Athenian litigation that modifies the M&E model in two 
fundamental respects. First, since jurors’ preferences are meaningfully 
pluralistic, litigants (who are not only elites) are uncertain about the 
exact location of the median juror on a given policy/legal issue. 
Second, we assume that litigants want to win as a means to gain 
honour, but they also have preferences over policy outcomes. Our 
model shows that, under these assumptions, and given the courts’ 
procedural rules (large and representative jury panels, majority rule, 
secret ballot and lack of deliberation), litigants had incentives to move 
towards, but not necessarily to converge on, the position of the 
median juror when formulating new legislative proposals. We 
conclude that interactions in the courts enabled diverse preferences to 
be advanced and negotiated in ways that fostered both stability and 
innovation in Athenian law- and policy-making. «4 

The chapter proceeds as follows: section 2 challenges the 
sociological assumption of the M&E model —- that Athenian litigation 


was a game played by elite litigants and mass jurors. In section 3, we 
put pressure on the model’s operative assumptions: namely, that mass 
ideology is monolithic, and that the elites engage in litigation solely to 
win over their opponents as a means to gain honour. In section 4, we 
present our model, and in section 5, we discuss its main implications. 
Our conclusions follow. 


2 BEYOND MASS AND ELITE 


Who are the players of Athenian litigation? In this section, we rely on 
a recent and fast-growing body of literature on Athenian society, 
politics and economics whose findings put pressure on the notion that 
litigation was a game played by elite litigants and mass jurors.s We 
draw on these findings to present a more nuanced picture of the 
actors’ identity and preferences. Before we delve into this analysis, 
however, we make one preliminary point. 

The picture of Athenian litigation as a game between masses and 
elites emerges clearly and forcefully from the literary evidence - first 
and foremost the Attic orators. However, the Attic orators provide us 
with an abysmally incomplete and biased record. If we assume that 
the Athenians litigated c. 2,000 cases a year, then over the 80 years 
covered by the corpus, the c. 150 extant speeches amount to 0.09 per 
cent of the total.6 Moreover, as scholars consistently acknowledge, 
accidents of publications and transmission have skewed the extant 
evidence towards over-representing elite participation in litigation. 
Still, scholars assume that the courts remained a primarily, if not 
exclusively, elite forum.7 

In what follows, we move beyond the evidence provided by the 
orators in order to formulate three arguments: first, litigants did not 
solely belong to the elite; second, jury panels were representative of 
the Athenian population as a whole; and third, litigants and jurors 
participated in a thick web of social networks which demanded that 
individuals negotiate their preferences based on membership in 
various social groups. 


2.1 Was litigation an exclusively elite domain? 


Two claims on which most accounts of Athenian litigation are 
grounded are mutually exclusive: if we believe that the Athenians 
were so litigious that they litigated at least 2,000 cases a year, then 


we cannot also believe that the elite did all the litigating.s The 
numbers, simply, don’t add up. 

We are not the first to advance such an argument. In 1998, P. J. 
Rhodes moved from Hansen’s calculations of the volume of litigation 
in Athens to suggest that ‘in the law-courts as in the Assembly, the 
man who was a mere voter on one day may well be an active 
participant on another’ (Rhodes 1998: 145). Following Rhodes, Victor 
Bers maintains that evidence of sub-elite participation in litigation 
emerges from various, though perhaps less than reliable, sources: in 
courtroom speeches, the litigants themselves sometimes describe their 
socioeconomic condition as sub-elite, but the obvious advantages of 
doing so in terms of (mass and elite) rhetorical self-presentation 
suggest that we should be wary of any such statements (Bers 2009: 8- 
10); similarly, comedy’s frequent references to Athenian litigiousness 
provide plentiful evidence of sub-elite participation, but such evidence 
remains largely inferential (Bers 2009: 13-20). Like Rhodes, Bers 
seems to rely on Hansen’s calculations to drive the point home: if the 
courts were convened between 175 and 225 days a year, and if the 
average number of empanelled jurors ranged between 1,500 and 
2,000 per day (the exact number depending on the day’s mix of public 
and private cases), then ‘it is reasonable to assume that, other things 
being equal, the greater the proportion of small cases, the greater the 
number of idiétai who appeared in court’ (Bers 2009: 21; cf. Lanni 
2009: 710-3; 2016). For Bers, then, ididtai (i.e. the poor or average 
Athenian) litigated in court with some frequency, particularly in 
private, small cases. 

Bers’ conclusion prompts the question: were elite litigants 
exclusively or primarily involved in prominent public cases revolving 
around major political issues? Although the evidence from oratory 
may suggest that this was indeed the case, M. H. Hansen’s study of the 
number of decree-proposers in the Assembly in the period between 
355 and 322 shows that legislation was a common form of political 
activity not dominated by a small elite. Hansen suggests that 


in addition to the political leaders there was an important group 
of politically-minded citizens who were active, even as proposers, 
but only occasionally and not professionally; [that] the number of 
citizens involved in politics as proposers (and not only as voters) 
was much larger than usually believed, and there was no sharp 
distinction between the professional, the semi-professional and 


the ordinary citizen; [and that] hundreds of minor and probably 
also some major political figures are completely unknown to us. 
(Hansen 1984: 155)s 


Similarly, Claire Taylor has shown that decree-proposers 


were not concentrated in the city area but came from demes 
throughout Attica .. . If decree proposers came from all corners 
of Attica and included a large number of citizens, then we might 
assume that the composition of the Assembly was quite varied. 
Thus, a wide range of citizens both attended and participated 
actively in the Assembly, and the Athenian democracy was not 
merely the concern of a privileged few. (Taylor 2007b: 340)10 


Moreover, Taylor’s analysis of prosopographical evidence from a 
sample of 2,183 citizens reveals that non-urban participation was not 
limited to decree-proposers, but encompassed all sorts of office 
holders, including ‘stratégoi, tamiai, bouleutai . . . archons, phylarchs, 
hipparchs, dikasts and other (unknown) officials recorded on pinakia’ 
(Taylor 2007a: 73). For many of these magistracies, the use of the lot 
contributed, over time, to reduce the over-representation of the city 
elite in Athenian politics (Taylor 2007a: 88; 2007b: 336-40). As a 
result, in the fourth century, ‘non-wealthy citizens played an 
increasingly active role in democratic politics’ (Taylor 2007a: 89). 

Although both Hansen’s and Taylor’s findings focus primarily on the 
Assembly and magistrates, their conclusions have obvious 
implications for the law-courts as well: as decree-proposers, sub-elite 
ididtai would have been at risk of graphé paranomon, and thus would 
have appeared as litigants in the law-courts in major public cases and 
not only, as Bers suggests, in small private disputes. Similarly, as 
magistrates of the polis, non-wealthy citizens would have had to 
undergo accountability procedures (dokimasia, euthyna) and risked 
accusations of misconduct (notably, eisangelia) that would have 
landed them in court as litigants in public cases. 

The evidence discussed above does not allow us to conclude that 
participation was essentially uniform across the mass and elite divide. 
However, it does suggest that we should temper the picture provided 
by the orators with the image that emerges from other sources. 
Accordingly, we conclude that non-elite actors participated sufficiently 
frequently in litigation that we should not consider litigation as an 


exclusively or perhaps even primarily elite domain. 


2.2 Who were the jurors? 


At the beginning of every year, 6,000 citizens over the age of thirty 
were selected by lot to serve as jurors in the popular courts. On each 
day when the courts were in session, jurors would be assigned to jury 
panels through the allotment mechanism known as klérétérion. Panels 
ranged in size from 201 jurors for small private cases to 6,000 

jurors for sensational public cases.11 The use of the lot and allotment 
mechanisms sought to guarantee that jury panels were broadly 
representative of the Athenian population: according to Hansen, ‘the 
6000 were divided into ten sections each of 600 men and each section 
comprised sixty men from each tribe’ (Hansen 1999: 183). But tribe 
representation tells us little about the sociological composition of 
Athenian juries. First, the yearly selection occurred among those who 
had volunteered their name, with no barriers to entry. Second, jurors 
could iterate their mandate in subsequent years. As a result, 
representation in the courts was not subject to the strict rules that, 
according to Taylor, randomised the selection process in other 
magistracies and prevented the monopolisation of power by any one 
group, especially over time. Did, then, any one group dominate the 
courts? Scholars discuss three potential biases that may have skewed 
the composition of juries: provenance, age and wealth. 


2.2.1 Provenance 


In a world of walkers, it seems reasonable to suppose that city folk 
would enjoy greater access, and thus greater representation, due to 
their proximity to the courts. Prosopographical studies of jurors’ 
plaques (pinakia), however, rule out the city bias. As Hansen 
remarked, ‘astonishingly, it turns out that people from the coastal 
demes (paralia) and the inland (mesogeios) actually prevail over people 
from the city demes (asty)’. Even controlling for migration, ‘the 
geographical spread revealed by the jury plaques is so striking that 
the growth of the city population cannot be the whole story’ (Hansen 
1999: 184; Taylor 2007b: 336-7; on pinakia, Kroll 1972). City folk, 
Hansen suggests, did not dominate the courts. 


2.2.2 Age 


To an extent, the Athenians built an age bias into the composition of 
the jury. The privilege of sitting as jurors in court was reserved for 
citizens over the age of thirty, a restriction that did not apply, for 
example, to the Assembly. According to Hansen (1999: 89), two thirds 
of all adult citizens were over the age of thirty. 


Assuming that the fourth-century citizen population numbered 
30,000, then 20,000 citizens were, every year, eligible for jury 
service. Of these, 6,000 were selected as jurors. The numbers thus 
suggest that, if rotation had regulated the selection of jurors, each 
adult male citizen (regardless of his socioeconomic status) would have 
served as a juror once every three years. This, however, was not a 
rule. 


2.2.3 Wealth 


The issue of the socioeconomic composition of Athenian juries has 
been hotly debated. Scholars have variously identified the typical 
juror as either a poor or a well-off citizen, based on the (skewed) 
evidence of the orators, the (dubious) references in Aristophanes’ 
comedy or the (subjective) assessments of the consequences of jury 
pay.i2 We take the absence of a consensus on the issue to suggest, 
albeit indirectly, the absence of explicit or obvious socioeconomic 
biases. Therefore, we reconstruct the likely composition of juries 
based on the wealth distribution of the Athenian population as a 
whole. For this purpose, we rely on the composite picture recently 
offered by Geoffrey Kron (2011). 

Kron’s study has slightly modified the picture of Athens’ fourth- 
century wealth distribution that J. K. Davies offered some thirty-five 
years ago (Davies 1981). For Kron, out of a total male population of c. 
31,000, 300 people (or c. 1 per cent) belonged to the super-rich 
liturgy-paying class; 1,200 people (or c. 4 per cent) belonged to the 
rich eisphora-paying class; and 5,000 people (or c. 16 per cent) 
possessed no landed wealth and owned movable property amounting 
to c. 100 drachmas. As a result, assuming that Kron also accepts 
Davies’ assessment that c. 9,000 people (or c. 29 per cent) owned 
property amounting to at least 2,000 drachmas, this leaves about 
15,500 people (or c. 50 per cent) owning some amount of wealth 
between 100 and 2,000 drachmas.i3 Kron’s distribution of wealth — 
like other measures of inequality such as income (Ober 2017), 


nutrition (Lagia 2015) and house size (Morris 2004) — suggest that the 
Athenian ‘masses’ were a rather heterogeneous middle class. 


In sum, we take the absence of explicit biases in terms of provenance 
and wealth as indirect evidence that Athenian juries were probably 
representative of the Athenian population as a whole in these 
respects. Moreover, even if we acknowledge the likely over- 
representation of older Athenians among jurors, this was partly by 
design, due to the Greeks’ association of age with wisdom. As a result, 
age should be considered more as a requirement than a bias. But are 
provenance, age and wealth the only relevant determinants of 
individual preferences? 


2.3 Social networks and plural preferences 


But all associations are parts as it were of the association of the 
state. Travellers for instance associate together for some 
advantage, namely to procure some of their necessary supplies. 
But the political association too, it is believed, was originally 
formed, and continues to be maintained, for the advantage of its 
members . . . But the other associations aim at some particular 
advantage; for example sailors combine to seek the profits of 
seafaring in the way of trade or the like, comrades in arms the 
gains of warfare, their aim being either plunder, or victory over 
the enemy or the capture of a city; and similarly the members of 
a phylé or deme. And some associations appear to be formed for 
the sake of pleasure, for example thiasotai and eranistai, which are 
unions for sacrifice and social intercourse. 

Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1160a14 


Athenian litigants and jurors were, for the most part, adult, male 
citizens.is But as the quotation above suggests, adult male citizens 
participated in a thick web of social, economic and religious 
associations that thrived at the sub-polis level.ic« 

In his monograph La cité des réseaux (2010), Paulin Ismard argues 
that Athens was a multi-layered society featuring many associations 
that tended for the most part to be open and non-hierarchical (Ismard 
2010: 71). Although Athenian associations did not enjoy juridical 
status as persons (like, for example, today’s American corporations 
do), they were recognised in Athenian law: specific legal procedures 


may have been designed to solve disputes concerning commercial 
partnerships (dikai koindnikai) and loans (dikai eranikai) among 
members; associations may have also provided supporting speakers 
(synégoroi) when members were summoned to court; finally, 
associations could own land (Ismard 2010: 146-9, 149-52, 163-79). 
Most of all, however, Athenian associations shaped citizens’ religious 
and economic life (Ismard 2010: chs 3 and 4).17 Ismard’s study thus 
depicts a world of tensions between centralised and decentralised 
institutions and concludes that ‘l’identité politique serait moins le 
résultat d’une pratique communautaire spécifique que le produit de 
ces espaces médiateurs ot. s’échelonnent et se _ configurent 
respectivement, dans un va-et-vient constant, les différentes identités 
dans la cité’ (‘Political identity was less the result of a specific 
communal practice than the product of mediating spaces where 
different identities in the city stretch and reconfigure themselves in a 
constant to-and-fro movement’; Ismard 2010: 251). 

In a recent collection of essays, Claire Taylor and Kostas 
Vlassopoulos suggest that the focus on the polis has led scholars to 
over-emphasise the distinction between the citizen club and the 
outsiders — namely, women, metics and slaves - in shaping social 
identities (Taylor and Vlassopoulos 2015; Vlassopulos 2007). For the 
authors, 


although distinctions of status, of course, did matter in some 
important respect, there is a growing awareness that in many 
other contexts they were irrelevant or secondary. A number of 
works have already shown that in some arenas of social 
interaction, for example finance and banking, status distinctions 
were mostly irrelevant (i.e. E. Cohen 1992); similarly, in the case 
of religious associations that brought together citizens, metics and 
even slaves, status distinctions seem to be largely secondary. 
(Taylor and Vlassopoulos 2015: 3) 


(But note Kierstead 2013: 51-2, suggesting that there is no positive 
evidence for mixed citizen—non-citizen associations before 325.) In her 
contribution to the same volume, Taylor examines a series of 
dedications illuminating the life of associations that brought together 
citizens and non-citizens. In light of this evidence, Taylor persuasively 
argues for the existence of communities and identities based less on 
legal status and more on networks of work, residence and cult that 


profoundly affected people’s identities, as well as their well-being 
(Taylor 2015, and in this volume). 

Adult, male citizens did not exist in a social vacuum. The evidence 
discussed above suggests that in many forums of Athenian civic life, 
identities and preferences depended only in part on rigid distinctions 
in terms of gender and legal status. Accordingly, we suggest that 
participation in sub-polis associations contributed to shape individuals’ 
identities and preferences in ways that were meaningfully pluralistic. 


3 THE M&E MODEL AND THE MVT 


How did the plurality of preferences discussed in the previous section 
affect litigants’ and jurors’ behaviour in the law-courts? In the next 
section (section 4), we present a formal model of Athenian litigation 
that is a variation on the basic MVT (Hotelling 1929, Black 1948 and 
Downs 1957). The MVT has been used extensively to study the 
dynamics of American institutions using majority rule, such as 
national elections.is But the basic structure of the MVT fits the 
dynamics of Athenian litigation better than it does contemporary 
electoral practice for two reasons. First, the MVT is based on the 
assumption that voters are fully informed when casting their ballots 
(Ansolabehere 2006: 31). But whereas this assumption is problematic 
in modern, large-scale, representative democracies, the costs of 
becoming informed were much lower in Athens’ smaller-scale, 
participatory democracy.i2 Second, the MVT assumes that voters face 
a binary choice (Ansolabehere 2006: 31). But whereas democratic 
politics in contemporary nation-states rarely involves a binary choice, 
Athenian litigation did: in fact, in the law-courts, litigants presented 
opposing arguments to the jury (such as convict/do not convict, 
approve/reject legislation) and the jury voted for one or the other 
outcome. 

In this section, we introduce the basic MVT and formulate two 
arguments. First, the assumptions of the basic MVT closely resemble 
those of the M&E model. For this reason, the two models can be 
fruitfully compared. Second, the long history of criticisms waged 
against the basic MVT offers a series of insights into how we can 
modify the M&E model’s operative assumptions to better capture the 
dynamics that regulated law- and policy-making in the Athenian 
courts. 

The basic MVT can be articulated as follows: 


* Assumption a: Politicians seek to win office over their 
opponent. 

* Assumption b: Each voter has an ideal preference over a given 
policy issue that he or she prefers over all the other alternatives 
(technically called a ‘single-peaked preference’). 


Based on these assumptions, the basic MVT predicts that competition 
for office will lead candidates to propose the median voter’s ideal 


policy. 
The problem with the MVT, as Stephen Ansolabehere remarks in his 
overview of the literature, is that its ‘central prediction . . . does not 


hold. Candidates and parties generally do not converge on the median 
voter’s ideal policy’ (Ansolabehere 2006: 31). In an attempt to explain 
why the central prediction of the model does not hold in practice, 
political scientists have subjected its assumptions to intense scrutiny. 
We begin by discussing the assumption concerning the preferences of 
politicians (Assumption a), and then we move on to discuss the 
assumption concerning voters’ preferences (Assumption b). 


3.1 Litigants’ preferences: Honour or policy? 


In the basic MVT, candidates do not care about policy per se, but 
advocate policies in a purely instrumental way — namely, to win office 
and defeat their opponents. As noted, the MVT predicts that, in order 
to win a majority of votes, candidates will converge on the position of 
the median voter. But in many settings, candidates do not converge. 
Many explanations have been offered to account for this divergence, 
including factors such as ‘primary elections, incumbency advantages, 
political parties, [. . .] interest group contributions’ (Ansolabehere 
2006: 35; see more generally pp. 35-8). These analyses have led 
political scientists to modify the assumption concerning politicians’ 
preferences in order to produce a more nuanced understanding of the 
forces shaping candidates’ positions. In particular, Randall Calvert 
(1985) elaborated a version of the model in which candidates are 
motivated by policy concerns as well as by the desire to win office. 20 
In the M&E model, litigants also want to win and defeat their 
opponents. For Ober, ‘Rich and well-born Athenians competed 
vigorously, sometimes savagely, with each other for political influence 
... This pattern of behaviour is not surprising in light of the degree to 
which the aristocratic ethos emphasized competition’ (Ober 1989: 


84). Ober stresses competition for influence and honour as the 
fundamental mode of interaction among speakers in the law-courts, as 
well as in other public fora, especially the theatre (1989: 152-5).2: At 
the same time, Ober postulated the existence of different roles for elite 
speakers — namely, ‘mouthpiece’, ‘protector’, ‘advisor’ and ‘leader’ — 
suggesting that, at least in some of these roles, policy concerns also 
mattered (Ober 1989: 314-24; cf. Christ 1998: 34-6). 

Our model assumes that litigants want to win (as a means of 
pursuing influence, honour and other social goods), but they also have 
specific preferences over policy/legal outcomes.22 This assumption 
stresses the fact that pursuing both social and policy goods might, and 
probably often did, require a trade-off. 


3.2 Jurors’ plural preferences 


The basic MVT assumes that voters have single-peaked preferences 
over policy issues. In other words, when presented with a binary 
choice (e.g. guns or butter), each voter knows which alternative he or 
she prefers, and casts his or her vote accordingly. 

In this respect, the M&E model differs from the MVT. Because the 
M&E model largely neglects the role of individual preferences, mass 
ideology appears monolithic.23 In the previous section, we argued that 
jurors’ and litigants’ preferences were meaningfully pluralistic. Our 
model assumes such plurality. In court, Athenian jurors were 
presented with a binary choice of outcomes (convict or not convict; 
approve or reject legislation). Based on their individual preferences 
over the issue — which were partially, but not uniquely, informed by 
their allegiances as members of the masses or of the elites — jurors 
voted for one or the other outcome. 


4 DECISION-MAKING IN THE ATHENIAN LAW-COURTS 


In this section, we build a new model of Athenian litigation that 
modifies the M&E model in two respects, based on the evidence 
discussed above: first, because jurors’ preferences are meaningfully 
pluralistic, litigants face uncertainty as to the precise position of the 
median juror; and second, litigants want to win as a means to gain 
honour, but they also have preferences over policy/legal outcomes. 24 
In what follows, we introduce the model through a_ thought 
experiment (a). We then present our modelling assumptions (b) and 


the analysis of legal process (c). We discuss the model’s implications 
in section 5. 


4.1 A hypothetical case: Leochares v. Eratosthenes 


Leochares is a shoemaker. He hails from the deme of Sphettos, south- 
east of Athens, but has resided in the city for a number of years. 
Nothing but a country boy, Leochares now owns a successful 
workshop, which employs a handful of slaves. He does not consider 
himself a politician, but he knows the ropes around the agora. 
Moreover, at the venerable age of forty-five, Leochares is quite versed 
in Athenian politics, due to his experience as a juror, as a magistrate 
and as an Assembly-goer. 

It is the year 354 BcE. Athens has just lost the Social War and the 
polis’ resources are scarce. Among the topics to be discussed at the 
next Assembly is how to raise revenues to meet Athens’ post-war fiscal 
needs. The probouleuma of the Council is open, allowing citizens to 
formulate proposals on the floor of the Assembly.2s Leochares has an 
idea, which he has discussed for some time with his fellow artisans in 
the agora (some of them metics, i.e. resident aliens), with citizen 
friends and even with his slave employees. Leochares’ idea is as 
follows: 


suppose that, in the first place, we studied the interests of the 
resident aliens. For in them we have one of the very best sources 
of revenue, in my opinion, inasmuch as they are self-supporting 
and, so far from receiving payment for the many services they 
render to states, they contribute by paying a special tax. I think 
that we should study their interests sufficiently, if we relieved 
them of the duties that seem to impose a certain measure of 
disability on the resident alien without conferring any benefit on 
the state . . .26 


Leochares knows that proposing any extension of privileges to metics 
might generate opposition. He must therefore consider his options 
carefully because of the risk that someone might bring a graphé 
paranomon against him. When the issue comes up in the Assembly, 
Leochares formulates his proposal: 


since there are many vacant sites for houses within the walls, if 
the state allowed approved applicants to erect houses on these 


and granted them the freehold of the land, I think that we should 
find a larger and better class of persons desiring to live at Athens. 


As soon as Leochares has finished speaking, Eratosthenes, an old, 
cranky mine-owner from Thorikos, indicts him by graphé paranomon. 
Eratosthenes has on his side a law restricting ownership of land to 
citizens.27 He further argues that it is utterly against the interests of 
the Athenian démos to extend privileges associated with citizenship to 
metics and other foreigners.2: Indeed, the proposed decree is so 
iniquitous in Eratosthenes’ mind that he brings the indictment even 
before the Assembly has taken a vote on the proposal.29 Consideration 
of Leochares’ decree in the Assembly is therefore suspended and the 
case is transferred to the people’s courts, where a representative panel 
of 501 jurors will vote for Leochares or Eratosthenes by secret ballot, 
with majority rule and without deliberation. What kind of 
considerations weighed in on Leochares’ choice of proposal? And 
under what conditions will his proposal succeed? 


4.2 Modelling assumptions 


The model is based on the following assumptions: 


* (R1) The range of policy choices is represented as a single 
continuum (x). Because the issue presented here revolves 
around metic privileges, we might conceive the continuum as 
featuring, on one end, deportation and, on the other end, 
extension of full citizenship to metics. 

(R2) Eratosthenes, Leochares and all members of the jury have 

symmetric, single-peaked preferences over the set of outcomes, 

meaning that each individual has an ideal outcome, and each 
prefers outcomes closer to their ideal to outcomes further away. 

In particular, 

* Leochares’ ideal outcome is L*, and 
* Eratosthenes must argue for the status quo, q, so his 
precise preferences are irrelevant here. 

* (R3) Leochares faces uncertainty about the exact location of the 
median juror’s ideal outcome, m. For simplicity, we assume 
that Leochares’ subjective beliefs about the location of the 
median are described by a symmetric, unimodal density 
function (e.g. a bell-shaped curve).31 Let m* be the expected 


value of m, according to that distribution. 


4.3 Implications of the legal process for equilibrium outcomes 


Based on R2, Leochares prefers his ideal policy over all other policies, 
but he also prefers policies closer to his ideal to those further away. 
Leochares’ preferences can thus be represented through a utility 
function, U(x). As indicated in Figure 5.1, U(x) is highest at L* 
(Leochares’ ideal point). 

Based on R3, Leochares is uncertain about the median juror’s ideal 
policy. This uncertainty can be represented through a probability 
density function that depicts the likelihood that the median juror is 
located near any given point along the continuum. In Figure 5.2, the 
expected median of the distribution is located around m*. 

If the median is located between Leochares’ ideal point and the 
status quo, then Leochares can win with any proposal to the left of q. 
However, where his proposal would fall on the continuum depends on 
the relative weight that Leochares attributes to honour and policy. We 
define ‘honour’ as a form of social capital that enables a litigant to 
solidify his position of leadership to the detriment of his opponent. In 
the model, we operationalise honour as a function of the number of 
votes a litigant receives. In other words, the larger the proportion of 
the jury that votes in favour of a litigant, the greater the honour. 

Let q’ be the reflection of q around m. This means that q’ and q are 
equidistant from m*, but on opposite sides of m*: hence, a voter 
whose ideal is m* is indifferent between q’ and q; further, m* prefers 
all points between q’ and q to either q’ or q (because these points are 
closer to m* than either q’ or q).32 

If Leochares cares only about policy, then he will try to push his 
proposal as far away from q (and as close to his ideal) as possible. If 
Leochares cares only about policy, then, his proposal will be slightly 
to the right of q’, as represented in Figure 5.3. 
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Figure 5.1 Leochares’ utility functions 
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Figure 5.2 Probability density function 


If Leochares cares only about honour, then his proposal will be 
somewhere between m* and q, and probably very close to q, as in 
Figure 5.4. 

If Leochares cares equally about honour and policy, then his 
proposal will be somewhere between q’ and m”*, as in Figure 5.5. 


L? q’ rf m* q 
Figure 5.3 Leochares’ equilibrium proposal (r*): policy 
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Figure 5.4 Leochares’ equilibrium proposal (r**): honour 


Figure 5.5 Leochares’ equilibrium proposal (r***): honour and policy 


5 IMPLICATIONS 


The model shows that the institutional design of the law-courts, 
paired with the procedural constraints of the graphé paranomon, 
encouraged the proposer of new legislation to take into account both 
the expected position of the median juror and the location of the 
status quo.s3 

The model yields two important results. First, the graphé paranomon 
performed a stabilising function by pushing proposers of new 
legislation close to the median. Second, the graphé paranomon enabled 
a proposer to move away from the status quo, thus yielding 
innovation in policy-making. When the median is located between 
Leochares’ ideal point and the status quo, Leochares has incentives to 
move closer to the median, and his proposal is likely to fall within a 
boundary created by the status quo and its reflection around the 
median. If the status quo and the median are very close, the boundary 
is small, enabling proposers to depart only marginally from both the 
status quo and the median’s preferences. If, instead, the status quo 
and the median are very far apart, the number of proposals capable of 
commanding a majority proportionally increases, enabling a proposer 
to push his proposal closer to his ideal, but also closer to the median’s 
preferences.s4 

The model yields another result. Innovation in policy-making was 
more likely to arise from proposers who cared more about policy than 


about honour. It is worth remembering that we define ‘honour’ here 
as a form of social capital that enables a litigant to solidify his 
position of leadership to the detriment of his opponent. Assuming that 
major politicians cared about honour more than other citizens who 
participated in politics only occasionally (such as Leochares), then the 
model shows that those who cared little about honour had the greater 
incentives to push new proposals as far away as possible from both 
the status quo and the median (compare Figures 5.3 and 5.4). The 
model does not suggest that policy innovation always came from sub- 
elite actors. However, it does suggest that the design of the law-courts 
made this forum extremely receptive to diverse sources of expertise 
and dispersed knowledge. 

The case presented above is a synchronic representation of policy- 
making in the law-courts. But the model also suggests a series of 
insights about policy change over time. In particular, the model 
captures two important features of the law-court environment: 
because juries were large and representative of the population as a 
whole, the median juror embodied a relatively stable ordering of 
preferences across cases, as well as normative expectations that were 
consistent with those of the average or typical member of the 
Athenian démos.3s 

These features have important implications for the debate on 
whether the Athenian legal system produced the kind of consistency 
and predictability that we associate with modern rule-of-law 
institutions (Harris 2007; 2013; contra Lanni 2004; 2009; 2016). For 
Harris (2013: 249-50), Athenian courts achieved consistency and 
predictability in the application of the law through the use of non- 
binding precedent, appeals to the intent of the lawgiver, and the use 
of analogous statutes. In contrast, for Lanni (2016: 84), ‘[i]ndividual 
Athenian court verdicts were the untraceable result of many 
individual jurors’ complicated weighing of a variety of factors, both 
statutory and extrastatutory’. Because individual verdicts were ad hoc, 
Athens’ courts did not achieve predictability and consistency in the 
application of the law, thus undermining the deterrence effect of 
statutes. 

The model suggests a slightly different conclusion: because the 
median juror embodied a stable ordering of preferences across cases, 
and because verdicts were reasonably consistent with the normative 
expectations of the median, the Athenians did achieve some form of 
predictability and consistency, even if individual verdicts were not 


predictable. Athenian citizens did not model their behaviour on 
statutes. Instead, they modelled their behaviour based on what they 
believed the average member of their community would have 
considered ‘wrongdoing’. 

Our model does not suggest that the Athenians always got it right. 
Surely, there remained plenty of room for able speakers to convince a 
jury to follow a risky policy, for larger-than-life personalities to carry 
the day or for the jurors to simply get it wrong. However, institutional 
design, paired with the use of penalties, enabled the Athenians to 
reduce the likelihood that proposals would move too far from the 
expectation of the median. In fact, there were costs involved in 
entering the graphé paranomon game: if a prosecutor failed to gather 
one-fifth of the vote, he was punished. The same applied to a 
defendant whose proposal was successfully challenged, but only 
within a year from the proposal. Punishment usually took the form of 
fines.3> The fear of punishment thus acted as a deterrent for those who 
sought to advance radically novel proposals that conflicted with 
community preferences, or who sought to abuse the legal system to 
pursue frivolous litigation.:7 


6 CONCLUSION 


In this chapter, we put pressure on the assumptions of the M&E 
model, as it applies to the process of decision-making in the law- 
courts. Drawing from epigraphic and prosopographical studies of 
political participation, and from analyses of sub-polis associations and 
social networks, we suggested that the identity of litigants and jurors, 
as well as these actors’ preferences, were meaningfully pluralistic and 
could not be reduced to a conflict between masses and elites. 
Comparing the M&E model and the MVT, we modified the former in 
two important respects: first, because jurors’ preferences are 
meaningfully pluralistic, litigants (who are not only elite) are 
uncertain about the exact location of the median on a given policy/ 
legal issue; second, litigants want to win as a means to gain honour, 
but they also have preferences over policy/legal outcomes. Based on 
these assumptions, we built a new model of Athenian litigation. Our 
model suggests that the institutional design of the law-courts 
incentivised litigants to move towards the median juror’s ideal policy. 
More specifically, new measures were likely to fall within a boundary 
created by the median and the status quo. Within this boundary, the 


extent to which proposals diverged from the status quo depended on 
the litigant’s preferences. Our model reveals, perhaps unexpectedly, 
that those actors who cared less about honour, who were more likely 
to be sub-elite Athenians, had the greatest incentives to move as far 
away as possible from the median. In other words, sub-elite Athenians 
may have been one, if not the sole, engine of legislative innovation. 

Our model supports the view that political stability was a product 
of negotiations among community members to lower the stakes of 
class and other interpersonal conflicts, as Ober critically argued. 
However, our model emphasises that, at least when it came to law- 
and policy-making, those stakes had to be constantly renegotiated. In 
particular, our model suggests that, to understand both Athens’ 
stability and the polis’ success over time, we must come to terms with 
a much more varied and dynamic set of compromises, whose solution 
was not so much a winner-takes-all model (i.e. the hegemony of a 
monolithic mass over competing elites) as the ability to enable 
genuine negotiation and cooperation among citizens, while lowering 
the probability that these negotiations would lead to conflict. 

A final note: by operationalising the findings of recent scholarship, 
this chapter hopes to contribute to the study of Athenian culture and 
society below the level of the polis and the citizen. But most 
importantly, by merging languages and methods from both classics 
and positive political science, we hope to encourage further 
explorations of the benefits that lie across disciplinary boundaries. 
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1 Ober 1989: 132-55 sees the dynamics in the law-courts similarly at play 
in the Assembly, the boulé, the Areopagos, the street and the theatre. 
Johnstone 1999: 12 criticised this methodology, suggesting that there are 
marked differences between the law-courts and other public fora. 

2 These assumptions similarly apply to other models of Athenian litigation 
that elaborated on Ober’s account — most notably, those of David Cohen, 
Gabriel Herman and Matthew Christ. David Cohen argued that the 
dynamic between elite litigants mimicked a type of feuding behaviour 
that revolved around the pursuit of honour and revenge typical of 
Mediterranean societies (Cohen 1995). Herman (1995; 1996) challenged 
Cohen’s pessimistic view of Athenian litigation as a zerosum game among 
elites and stressed instead the role of cooperative attitudes, such as self- 
restraint and non-retaliation. Christ (1998) rejected either extreme and 
emphasised how Cohen’s and Herman’s opposing views were the product 
of the ambivalence the Athenians felt towards litigation. 

3 Nomothesia was a rather complicated procedure for approving new laws 
and rejecting old ones: Canevaro (2013: 150; 2015) is the most recent 
account. The graphé nomon mé epitédeion theinai was a public action 
against an unsuitable law. The graphé paranomon was its sister procedure: 
a public action against an unconstitutional decree (both procedures are 
described in Hansen 1999: 205-12). We discuss the graphé paranomon in 
more detail in section 4. 

4 The model that we present below illustrates a case of graphé paranomon. 
However, the model captures the dynamics at play in all cases where one 
of the litigants advanced a new legislative proposal and the other litigant 
challenged it, thus de facto advocating for the status quo. These include 
the graphé nomon mé epitédeion theinai and the repeal stage in the process 
of nomothesia. The repeal stage, where existing laws that conflicted with a 
new proposal had to be discussed and repealed, took place in a law-court 
and therefore fits the assumptions of the model (Dem 20.93; Canevaro 
2015: 18). The inconsistencies about the nature of the last stage of 
nomothesia, where new legislation was approved by the nomothetai, make 
it difficult to determine a possible fit between the procedure and the 
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model. We therefore prefer to suspend judgement. 

Early challenges to the political sociology of Ober’s M&E model include 
Hansen 1990 and Johnstone 1999. For an account of these positions cf. 
Carugati 2015: ch. 4. 6 The 2,000 cases per year is a conservative number 
based on Hansen’s calculations of the volume of litigation (Hansen 1999: 
186-8). Multiplying 2,000 cases by 80 years yields a total number of 
160,000 cases. Because each case must have featured at least two 
speeches, the extant evidence actually amounts to less than 0.05 percent 
of the total. 

Cohen 1995: 193-4; Christ 1998: 32-3; Johnstone 1999: 19; Lanni 2006: 
34 (acknowledging overrepresentation in the orators); Kamen 2013: 100; 
Gowder 2014. 

Of the three components of Ober’s tripartite definition of the elite (1989: 
11-17), the evidence below tracks wealth and, to some extent, birth, but 
not education. 

The argument so far leaves out the possibility that whereas a large 
percentage of Athenians proposed legislation in the Assembly, the sub- 
elite unmistakably proposed legislation that was unlikely to be important 
enough to be challenged and end up in the courts. However, in Hansen’s 
list, of proposers whose names begin with the letter A (which we take to 
be not correlated with their wealth) only three (or maybe five) out of 
fifteen can be found in Davies 1971’s list of Athenian propertied families. 
Moreover, sub-elite proposers are recorded as proposing a number of 
critical decrees, ranging from domestic to foreign policy. 

Taylor discusses and ultimately dismisses the role of migration: if 
migration surely occurred from the coastal and inland areas to Athens, it 
is hard to see why it would only concern elite, as opposed to sub-elite, 
citizens. Conversely, it seems more likely that poorer (particularly 
landless) individuals would try their luck in the big city, most notably in 
search of jobs, including public service. Moreover, as Taylor suggests, ‘it 
is very difficult to assess whether this movement was widespread or 
occasional, [or] whether it was permanent or temporary’. Cf. Taylor 
2007b: 335; 339 and n. 80. 

For most public cases, the normal jury size was 501. Private cases were 
usually heard by panels of 201 jurors if the sum at issue was less than 
1,000 drachmas, and by 401 jurors if the sum at issue was larger. On 
juries’ size, see Hansen 1999: 186-7. 

For Jones 1957, jurors were middle class; for Markle 1985 and Hansen 
1999 jurors were poor; for Todd 1990, jurors were neither poor nor rich, 
but farmers. For an overview of these positions see Hansen 1999: 184-5. 
On the distribution of wealthy Athenians in demes see Kierstead and 
Klapaukh in this volume. 

Translation adapted from H. Rackham; see also Kierstead 2013. 

The results presented in this chapter do not apply to those courts that 


featured the participation of non-citizen actors: for example, the dikai 
emporikai, or cases heard by the court of the polemarchos involving 
metics. We discuss non-citizen participation in the law-courts in Carugati 
et al. (forthcoming-b). 

16 For an analysis of social networks in the polis’ central institutions: Ober 
2008. Much work on sub-polis networks focuses on the deme. The 
relationship between citizens and non-citizens is touched on, but the 
focus remains largely on citizens. For Osborne 1985, demes are 
microcosms of the polis, and their institutions are but a mirror of the 
central organisation. For Jones 1999, demes are a response to the 
existence of geographic and legal barriers to participation in the central 
institutions. For Whitehead 1986: 258, 97-108, demes and polis are 
‘intricately and deliberately interlocked with each other’, as emerges, 
most clearly, from the workings of citizenship procedures. In Kierstead 
2013: ch. 3’s recent formulation, the contribution of the demes to the 
polis relies less on the existence of formal institutional procedures and 
more on the ability of the demes to create social capital by fostering 
solidarity and information-gathering among its members. 

17 Ismard studies sanctuaries (2010: 209-11); regional associations (2010: 

211-24) and the cultic systems of the Salaminian genos (2010: 224-39) 

and of the Tetrapolis of Marathon (2010: 239-49). The in-depth 

investigation of cultic and financial associations leads Ismard to question 
the notion that the city-state was the main agent of historical 
development: in fact, for Ismard, the civic aspects of cultic and economic 
life are but a few of the many aspects of the radically dynamic and fluid 
networks of associations. 

For a detailed overview of the origins and development of the MVT see 

Ansolabehere 2006’s survey. 

19 This does not mean that Athenian actors were fully informed — no actor 
in a complex institutional setting ever is. In fact, as we will see in the 
next section, our model assumes that if jurors have complete information 
about the position of the litigants, litigants are uncertain about the 
precise position of the median juror. 

20 Calvert 1985 modifies the conclusions reached by Wittman 1983. 

21 Cohen 1995: 9 takes the argument to an extreme, suggesting that 
litigants in court have no other goal than ‘to pursue and intensify their 
antagonism’. 

22 The parallel debate, among scholars of Athenian law, about whether 
political or legal arguments prevailed in litigation (especially in graphé 
paranomon cases), suggests that both types of argument played an 
important role: for the primary role of legal arguments see Goodell 1893- 
4; Goodwin 1895; Bonner and Smith 1938; Wolff 1970; for political 
arguments see Cloché 1960; for both arguments see Hansen 1987; 1999; 
Yunis 1988; Sundahl 2000; 2003; Carawan 2007; Lanni 2010; 
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Schwartzberg 2013. 

23 We should be clear that we do not intend this point as a criticism of 
Ober’s model. His account (1989: 297-8) discusses the perils of assuming 
‘same-mindedness’ (homonoia) among the demos. However, Ober’s model 
simply neglects the role of individual preferences, particularly 
preferences related to policy (as opposed to preferences concerning the 
characteristics of the good orator). These preferences are instead key to 
our model of decision-making in the courts. 

24 Our model of Athenian litigation draws on Calvert 1985’s modification of 
the MVT. More technical developments in the literature on the MVT, such 
as discussions of the role of political parties and interest groups, would be 
inapplicable to Athens. 

25 For the distinction between open and closed probouleumata see Hansen 
1999: 138-9. 

26 Note that the passage (and its continuation below) is a direct citation 
from Xenophon’s pamphlet Poroi, dated to the middle of the fourth 
century (Xen. Por. 2.1-7; transl. Loeb). In the Poroi, Xenophon listed a 
series of measures aimed at raising state revenues by boosting indirect 
taxation in two main areas of the Athenian economy: maritime commerce 
and silver-mining. As such, the proposal we present here ought to be 
considered as representing ideas that may well have been under the 
Assembly’s consideration. On Xenophon’s Poroi see Dillery 1993; Carugati 
et al. 2016. 

27 We lack direct evidence for a law that restricted land ownership to 
citizens. However, the principle seems incontrovertible. As Todd 1993: 
243 put it, ‘the fundamental rule at Athens was that ownership of land . . 
. was in principle restricted to citizens, and this right was only in 
exceptional circumstances extended to metics by the special privilege of 
enktésis’. 

28 Note that the decree would not grant citizenship to metics, but it would 
extend to them benefits associated with citizenship, such as the right to 
own land. This scenario must be somewhat similar to the one that 
instituted the commercial cases (dikai emporikai) in the middle of the 
fourth century, which extended to some categories of non-citizens the 
privilege to participate as litigants in Athenian courts. On the extension 
of inclusion through the dikai emporikai see Carugati et al. (forthcoming- 
b). On the dikai emporikai more generally see Cohen 1973; Lanni 2006. 

29 A graphé paranomon could be brought (1) before the Assembly voted on a 
new proposal; (2) after the Assembly’s vote; or (3) after the proposal 
became a law (Hansen 1974; 1987; on the existence of a third stage, after 
the enactment of the decree, see Carawan 2007). For the purposes of this 
chapter, the distinction is irrelevant. Strategically, it is a risky move to 
expose oneself to the potential costs associated with the procedure before 
feeling the Assembly’s pulse. Nonetheless, we have direct evidence of 


such a practice (Hansen 1987). Moreover, other considerations may have 
offset the risk of indicting a proposal immediately after it was presented 
to the Assembly: an immediate indictment is a powerful signalling device, 
suggesting that someone feels strongly about the detrimental effect of 
said proposal - so strongly, indeed, that he is willing to forfeit the 
benefits of the vote. For simplicity, and in order to focus on the graphé 
paranomon and cognate cases, we assume that the median is the same in 
the Assembly and in the courts. Future work will relax this assumption, 
providing a more accurate sequential game of the entire process of 
Athenian policy-making. 


30 More specifically, if he brings a graphé paranomon, Eratosthenes must 
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prefer q to L*, but his position is fixed at q, so his precise preferences are 
irrelevant. 31 A unimodal density function has one peak (i.e. there is only 
one area in which the probability that the median is located there is high 
relative to the probability in other areas). 

By the same token, any policy to the left of q’ or to the right of q would 
have a low probability of winning. 

Note that the multi-step legislative process imposed a baseline constraint 
on proposals. For example, if Leochares were to propose to raise state 
revenues by eliminating all compensation for public service, such a 
proposal would be unlikely to end up in court in the first place, and more 
likely to be rejected (shouted down) in the Assembly. The range of 
proposals that could reach the courts was therefore limited. 

Similarly, when Leochares’ ideal point is located between the median 
and the status quo, he has strong incentives to enter the graphé 
paranomon game: he can win by proposing his ideal point, and establish a 
new status quo that is closer to the median’s preferences than the old 
status quo. Conversely, when the status quo is located between 
Leochares’ ideal and the median, he has no incentives to propose 
legislation in the first place. 

Simple comparative statistics results suggest that, as the size of the jury 
grows, the variance in the distribution of preferences falls, so that the 
median in the courts converges on the median of the whole citizenry. 
This result suggests that changing the size of the jury based on the 
relevance of the issue was a strategy to increase the likelihood that 
verdicts would align with community expectations. 

Fines ranged from relatively small sums, such as 25 drachmas, to very 
large ones (usually to the amount of 1,000 drachmas, but we also have 
evidence for higher sums). If unable to pay, the guilty individual was 
liable to incur temporary atimia (disenfranchisement) until the debt was 
paid. Permanent atimia, instead, awaited a proposer against whom three 
judgements were made (Hansen 1974: 28-43). Because of these costs, 
classical scholars have often assumed that only members of the Athenian 
elite could afford to enter the graphé paranomon game. But there were 


also reputational costs that affected elite actors. The pecuniary costs are 
greater for a sub-elite Athenian, but not as great as to overpower the 
reputational cost for an elite actor. 

37 Elsewhere, we discuss the use of coordination devices to police proposals 
that moved too far from the median, such as the deployment of the figure 
of Solon: see Carugati 2015: ch. 4; (forthcoming: ch. 3); Carugati et al. 
(forthcoming-a). 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN 
CONCEPTIONS OF THE RULE OF LAW 


Sara Forsdyke 


Well, what if anything can we judges do about this mess? The 
answer lies in the shadow of a jurisprudential disagreement that 
is not less important by virtue of being unavowed by most judges. 
It is the disagreement between the severely positivistic view that 
the content of the law is exhausted in clear, explicit, and definite 
enactments by or under express delegation from legislatures, and 
the natural lawyer’s or legal pragmatist’s view that the practice of 
interpretation and the general terms of the Constitution. . . 
authorize judges to enrich positive law with the moral values and 
practical concerns of civilized society . . . Neither approach is 
entirely satisfactory. The first buys political neutrality and a type 
of objectivity at the price of substantive injustice, while the 
second buys justice in the individual case at the price of 
considerable uncertainty and, not infrequently, judicial 
wilfulness. It is no wonder that our legal system oscillates 
between the approaches. 

from the dissent to United States vy. Marshall (1990): 


There has been a long-running debate in scholarship between those 
who believe that the ancient Athenian democracy valued and strove 
to achieve the rule of law (RoL) and those who believe that the 
Athenians, while aware of the concept, did not fully embrace it. 
According to some scholars in this latter camp, the Athenians even 
deliberately rejected the RoL in favour of other values such as revenge 
or notions of equity. Standing firmly in the first camp are scholars 
such as Martin Ostwald, Edward Harris and Gabriel Herman. Equally 
adamant on the other side are the voices of Josiah Ober, David Cohen 


and Adriaan Lanni.:2 

Who is right in this debate? How can such dramatically different 
positions be held so firmly and be based on a valid reading of the 
evidence? In this chapter, I will suggest that part of the reason for 
these different assessments is that scholars have discrepant 
understandings of the meaning of the RoL. I will further suggest that 
while there is considerable debate even in modern legal circles 
regarding the meaning of the RoL, nevertheless the concept can be 
broken down into three components against which the ancient 
Athenian legal system can be measured: legal supremacy, legal 
equality and legal certainty. Using this analytical frame, I will suggest 
that the Athenian democracy achieved legal equality in a remarkably 
comprehensive way. Yet I will also demonstrate that its ascription to 
the other two components of the modern concept of the RoL, namely 
legal supremacy and legal certainty, was somewhat compromised by 
other social practices and cultural values. 

This conclusion may suggest that the Athenians did not fully ascribe 
to the modern concept of the RoL. I will show, however, that - as 
suggested in the quotation above — even modern legal systems strike 
an uneasy compromise between stricter and looser applications of the 
law, and that legal certainty is not fully achieved even in the modern 
world. One of the most important conclusions of this chapter will be 
to show that the Athenians were remarkably aware of the trade-offs 
between competing conceptions of justice, and struck a compromise 
that is arguably as sophisticated as any modern system has been able 
to achieve. 

Before turning to the argument proper, it is important to emphasise 
that the question of whether the ancient Athenian democracy 
achieved the RoL is not of mere antiquarian interest. Rather, it relates 
to very important debates about the value of ancient Athenian 
democracy as a model for rethinking democracy in our own times.:; In 
these debates, the question of whether the Athenian democracy 
resulted in the tyranny of the majority and infringed on the civil 
liberties of its citizens looms large. A demonstration that the 
Athenians’ understanding of the RoL was comparable to the modern 
one, therefore, contributes to the view that Athenian democracy was 
not a form of reckless mob rule and in fact was fairly effective — not 
perfect, but effective at least in ways comparable to modern 
democracies — at protecting what we might now call citizen rights. 


1 THE MODERN CONCEPT OF RULE OF LAW 


Like the word ‘democracy’, the phrase ‘the rule of law’ is used widely 
in modern political discourse, yet with little precision. Some scholars 
argue that the phrase is virtually useless because it is so widely used 
with such different meanings.s Other scholars have attempted to 
delineate the main features of the RoL and specified lists of essential 
elements. Some of these lists are quite extensive, and though I have 
consulted them, I believe that conceptual clarity is better achieved 
through a smaller list of key elements.s Accordingly, I have boiled 
down the various definitions and lists to the following three 
components:. 


1. Legal supremacy: the principle that society should be regulated 
through authoritative rules rather than violence. 

2. Legal equality: the principle that laws are to be applied equally 
to all and that no one — not even a monarch or magistrate — is 
above the law. 

3. Legal certainty: the principle that laws should be clear in 
meaning, accessible, and their application consistent and 
predictable.7 


While the first two elements are fairly straightforward, the third one is 
implicated in central debates in modern legal scholarship about the 
meaning of the RoL. For while it is easy to understand that disputes 
should be regulated peacefully through the law, or that all people 
should be equal before the law, the idea that laws should be clear in 
meaning and their application consistent and predictable enters into 
the disputed territory of whether general laws can be absolutely clear 
in meaning such that they can be predictably applied to particular 
situations. Furthermore, even if the true meaning of the law can be 
known, the question is raised as to whether strict application of 
apparent meaning of the law results in justice in particular cases. 

A separate but related debate that has implications for legal 
certainty is the distinction between ‘thin’ and ‘thick’ definitions of the 
RoL. ‘Thin’ definitions of the RoL simply require that the law be 
followed no matter how repressive it might be. ‘Thick’ definitions, on 
the other hand, require that the law ‘afford adequate protection of 
fundamental human rights’.s Another way of conceptualising this 
difference is that between formal legality — that is, the idea that law is 


a system of rules to be followed without any requirements about the 
content of the law - and substantive legality — the idea that law is a 
set of rules that ‘capture and enforce moral rights’, in the words of 
one proponent of this conception of the law, Ronald Dworkin.» In the 
latter theory, the protection of individual rights is a critical aspect of 
the RoL and - as has already been pointed out —- the lack of such 
protection is a key area in which ancient Greek democracy is thought 
to have fallen short of modern standards. 

As I shall show in the final part of the chapter, however, this 
judgement underestimates the extent to which the ancient Athenian 
democracy did in fact protect certain fundamental rights of its 
citizens. While it would obviously be anachronistic to claim that the 
Athenians recognised natural or human rights in the form that they 
have been promulgated by modern liberal theorists, nevertheless I 
shall argue that a thick-ish definition of the RoL is appropriate 
because of the Athenians’ commitment to certain fundamental 
freedoms and (what today we call) rights. Moreover, I shall 
demonstrate that a similar debate between legal formalists and 
substantivists took place in classical Greece, and that, at least in 
democratic Athens, the substantivists prevailed. As we shall see, this 
preference for a thick-ish understanding of the RoL, moreover, had 
consequences for Athens’ realisation of legal certainty, as it also does 
for modern states. Interestingly, however, despite much critique in the 
early to mid-twentieth century from legal formalists such as A. V. 
Dicey and F. Hayek, scholars since then have been more inclined to 
accept substantive legality as a feasible system of the RoL despite its 
tension with the principle of legal certainty. 10 

Before turning to these complex issues, however, let us consider the 
less controversial first two components of the RoL: legal supremacy 
and legal equality. What is remarkable about ancient Greek political 
development is that these two crucial elements of the RoL were 
recognised and implemented very early on in the evolution of the 
Greek city-state. Moreover, these principles were quite widely 
acknowledged, if imperfectly realised, in many Greek states, not just 
fully democratic ones. Despite these early developments, I shall show 
that it was only in Athens in the democratic period (508/7-323 BCE) 
that the principles of legal supremacy and legal equality came into 
full force. Indeed, in the classical period, these principles became 
firmly associated with democracy, as opposed to other regime types, 
and became key elements of Athenian democratic ideology. 


2 LEGAL SUPREMACY AND LEGAL EQUALITY 


As early as the archaic period (c. 750-500 BCE), several Greek states 
took steps towards the achievement of legal supremacy and legal 
equality by passing laws affirming the subordination of magistrates to 
communally enacted written laws. In contrast to Homer’s and Hesiod’s 
depictions of greedy and self-interested kings for whom unwritten 
communal norms and religious beliefs served as only a modest 
restraint on behaviour, by the seventh century we find communally 
enacted written laws enforcing, for example, an orderly rotation of 
political office.1: In the law from Dreros on Crete of c. 650 BCE, for 
instance, the polis and the people (damioi) created a rule requiring 
magistrates (kosmoi) to wait ten years between terms in office: 


The city has thus decided: when a man has been kosmos, the same 
man shall not be kosmos again for ten years. If he does act as 
kosmos, whatever judgements he gives, he shall owe double, and 
he shall lose his rights to office, as long as he lives, and whatever 
he does as kosmos shall be nothing. The swearers shall be the 
kosmos [i.e. the body of kosmoi] and the damioi and the twenty of 
the city.12 


While such ‘constitutional laws’ are a far cry from a comprehensive 
subordination of ruling elites to the law, the emergence of written 
laws circumscribing the power of magistrates is a first step towards 
the principle that society should be regulated by written rules rather 
than violence (legal supremacy) and that all men - even ruling elites — 
are subject to the law (legal equality). By the sixth century, moreover, 
these principles emerge in stronger form at Sparta and in other Greek 
poleis, as has recently been discussed by Lynette Mitchell.i3 

In Sparta during the sixth century BCE, for example, the system of 
the ephorate was created, and with it the requirement that the kings 
obey the laws. The ephors were a group of five magistrates elected by 
the Spartan assembly, and seem to serve as a popular counterweight 
to the influence of the aristocratic Council of Elders and the two 
kings. Most significantly, for our purposes, a new ritual was 
inaugurated at this time whereby the kings and ephors swore mutual 
oaths once a month. According to our sources, the kings were 
required to swear that they would rule according to the established 
laws of the state, and the ephors in turn swore that they would 
preserve the kingship undisturbed if the kings abided by their oath.14 


As Aristotle observed, the creation of the ephorate was a method of 
preserving the kingship, not eliminating it, since without such a 
reform, the kingship would not have lasted long.is One might compare 
this bargain struck between Spartan kings and ephors to the 
agreement between King William III and Parliament in the Glorious 
Revolution of 1688. When King James II fled, Parliament offered the 
throne to King William of the Netherlands on the condition that he 
agree to abide by a set of rules, chief among them that his authority 
was subject to the law. Modern scholars mark this moment as a key 
step to the development of the modern concept of the RoL, but 
arguably it can already be traced back to sixth-century Greece. 16 

It was in Athens, as a result of the reforms of Solon of 594/3 BCE, 
that the other side of legal equality - namely equal protection of the 
laws - was clearly established. Several of Solon’s reforms aimed at 
ensuring that all citizens, no matter how lowly their condition, had 
access to the benefit of the law, particularly in defending their right to 
the liberty and security of their own persons. In order to protect the 
poor against seizure and sale into slavery abroad for debt, for 
example, Solon not only banned the practice of debt bondage but 
introduced the right of appeal to the Assembly of the people against 
the decisions of a magistrate. Significantly, such appeals could be 
made by a third party, thus enabling even the enslaved to seek 
redress.17 These measures provided legal security to Athenian citizens, 
although it should be noted, of course, that such protections were 
denied to non-citizens, including resident foreigners (metics) and 
slaves. 

It is noteworthy that this right of equal protection of the laws was 
achieved well before the establishment of democracy in 508/7 BCE. 
Moreover, the principle of legal equality is articulated very 
prominently in Solon’s poetry describing his reforms. 


I wrote laws for all, for high and low alike, 
Made straight and just. 


PEonO0UG 8’ OLOlwWS TH KaK® TE KAyAOG) 
evOElav eic EKAOTOV ApLOoas Siknv 
Eypa~@ais 


Despite this early history of the ideal of legal equality, the clearest 
articulations of the principle are found in classical texts where it is 


firmly associated with democratic rule.is Thucydides, for example, 
articulates this ideal in his account of the speech that the leading 
Athenian statesman Pericles gave at the public funeral held for those 
who died fighting in the first year of the Peloponnesian War in 430 
BCE. 

In this speech, Pericles presents equality before the law as a 
fundamental principle of the Athenian democracy. 


We have a constitution that does not emulate the laws of our 
neighbours, but we ourselves are a model for some, rather than 
imitating others. In name, it is called a democracy since it is 
governed not for the few, but for the many. In private disputes, 
there is equality for all according to the laws (uéteoTtt 6€ KaTa 
UEV TOUS VOLOUS mpd TA (Sta SLA@OpA HOt TO ioOV).20 


In democratic traditions, equality before the law in a democracy is 
often contrasted to the arbitrariness of a tyrannical regime, as in the 
following passage from Euripides’ play Suppliants of 423 BCE.21 


Nothing is more hostile to a state than a tyrant. 

For first of all, there are not laws that are common 
But he alone has power, controlling the law 

himself for himself. And then this - there is no longer equality. 
But when the laws have been written down, the weak 
and the rich have equal justice (6 T Go8evns 

0 mAOUVOLOG TE THY Siknv tonv Exel) 

and it is possible for the weaker to say the same things 
as the prosperous when he is spoken badly of 

and the weaker prevails over the great man, 

if he has justice on his side. 22 


In fifth-century texts of the democratic period, such as the one above, 
we can perceive clearly what was only implicit in the seventh-century 
introduction of written law and Solon’s sixth-century reforms. Indeed, 
these texts reveal very explicitly that the Athenian principle of legal 
equality entailed both the fact that all citizens — including kings and 
magistrates — were subject to the law and also that all citizens had 
right to equal protection of the law. 

By the classical period, of course, the Solonian provision of the right 
of appeal to the popular assembly had been strengthened by the 


establishment of separate popular courts in which large panels of 
randomly selected citizens determined the outcome of the disputes 
brought before them. In addition, the principle of the right to a trial is 
clearly firmly in place, as is evident from texts evoking outrage at its 
occasional violation under the democracy and especially its complete 
transgression by non-democratic regimes. For example, the 
fifthcentury historian Herodotus views it as the distinctive behaviour 
of tyrants not only to overturn the ancestral laws, but also specifically 
to execute men without trial. 


I am going to tell you the greatest offences [of tyrannical rule]: a 
tyrant disrupts ancestral laws, violates women and puts men to 
death without trial. The rule of the people, by contrast, first has 
the most beautiful name of all — political equality - and second 
does none of the things that a tyrant does. The people hold office 
in turn by lot, and its rule is held to account, and all matters are 
decided collectively.23 


Here we see that the principle of a right to a trial is not only 
contrasted to the lawlessness of the tyrant, but also firmly connected 
with democratic rule. Similarly, Xenophon makes clear the 
importance of this principle through his depiction of its violation in 
the trial of the Arginusae generals in 406 BCE and during the rule of 
the Thirty Tyrants in 404-403 BCE.24 The brutality of the rule of the 
Thirty Tyrants, along with that of the oligarchy of the Four Hundred 
in 411, served as the prime example of the lawlessness of such 
regimes in democratic traditions. The illegal collective trial of the 
Arginusae generals, however, took place under democratic rule and is 
often cited as an example of the trampling of individual rights (here 
the right to an individual rather than a collective trial) under the 
democracy. We will return to this trial at the end of the chapter, but I 
emphasise here that the right to a trial was firmly embedded in 
democratic culture and its violation apparently so rare that its 
transgression in this instance led to considerable comment and 
outrage. 

In wrapping up this consideration of the principles of legal 
supremacy and legal equality in ancient Athens, it must be 
acknowledged that in practice the Athenians, (as is the case with 
many pre-modern populations) had a parallel system of justice that 
operated alongside the formal legal system.25 In this parallel system, 


the citizens acted often spontaneously, yet in highly ritualised and 
communally sanctioned ways, to punish particular types of offenders. 
Sometimes this parallel system operated within or together with the 
formal system and sometimes wholly without recourse to formal laws 
and institutions. Adulterers and adulteresses, for example, could be 
publicly shamed and the perpetrators of these (sometimes quite 
brutal) humiliations were not liable for prosecution as long as they 
used communally accepted means against communally agreed upon 
transgressors. In one particularly extreme case of popular justice, a 
man called Kallixeinos was excluded from society so comprehensively 
that he was unable to secure the means to live and died of 
starvation. 26 

Such extreme instances of popular justice — though apparently rare 
— are a reminder the Athenians’ subscription to the RoL was only one 
part of a complex set of social practices and values. Paradoxically, the 
extreme instance of extra-legal justice just mentioned was exacted 
against a person who transgressed one of the cardinal principles of the 
Athenian system of the RoL, namely the right to a trial. Indeed, it was 
Kallixeinos who proposed that the generals who fought at Arginusae 
be tried collectively and not given the opportunity for individual 
trials. Another notorious instance of popular justice involved the 
stoning of a member of the Council of 500 for proposing that the 
Athenians betray Greece by submitting to the invading Persian army. 
In response, the rest of the Council and the crowd outside the Council 
house stoned the councillor to death and a crowd of women went to 
his house and stoned his wife and children. 27 

These exceptional instances notwithstanding, the existence of 
modes of popular justice is a reminder that the Athenians maintained 
a somewhat flexible attitude to the administration of justice. While 
many disputes were settled through formal legal procedures in the 
popular courts, there did exist an alternative system of justice for 
certain classes of offences. This alternative system somewhat 
undermines the Athenians’ full realisation of the principle of legal 
supremacy. This is a point to which we will return at the end of the 
chapter. 


3 LEGAL CERTAINTY 


So far we have established that the principles of legal supremacy and 
legal equality were firmly embedded in the institutional practices and 


ideals of the Athenian democracy, the exceptions noted above 
notwithstanding. We can now turn to the more controversial category 
of legal certainty. As indicated already, scholars debate about the 
degree to which legal certainty is possible even in the modern world, 
given the difficulties of interpreting the law consistently and the 
differing views on the validity of balancing the strict application of 
the law with broader concerns about moral rights and fairness in 
particular situations. It is true that some modern legal theorists are 
quite confident that the intent and meaning of a law can be 
understood and applied consistently. Passing over the early twentieth- 
century movement in legal formalism and its proponents, even more 
recent legal experts such as Supreme Court Justice Antonin Scalia, 
while noting the difficulties of interpretation, have nevertheless 
expressed confidence in the ability of judges to determine the original 
meaning of a law. 


There is plenty of room for disagreement as to what the original 
meaning was, and even more as to how that original meaning 
applies to the situation before the court. But the originalist at 
least knows what he is looking for: the original meaning of the 
text. Often - indeed, dare I say usually - that is easy to discern 
and simple to apply.2s 


Similarly, in the civil law traditions of Western Europe, the 
principle of legal certainty is not only accepted, but believed to have 
been achieved to a fairly high degree. As James Maxeiner states: 
‘Legal indeterminacy may govern Americans, but it is not acceptable 
to Europeans. Legal certainty — not legal indeterminacy — is a guiding 
principle of European legal systems.’29 

It is noteworthy, however, that even Maxeiner, following the 
German legal philosopher Gustav Radbruch, notes that there is a 
conflict between justice, public policy and legal certainty and that 
‘every legal system must balance these three competing 
components’.so Given that there is a spectrum of particular points at 
which different societies balance the good of legal certainty with 
other considerations of justice and public policy, it is not surprising to 
find that the Athenian democracy also strove to find the right 
balance.31 Moreover, it is important to recognise that the Athenians’ 
struggle to balance these competing goods results in the somewhat 
contradictory testimony in our ancient sources, and that these 


tensions and contradictions in our sources - while reflecting real 
tensions and contradictions in the Athenian legal system - have 
fuelled current scholarly controversy about whether the Athenians 
strove to achieve the RoL. Rather than arguing that the Athenians 
adhered to one or the other side of this necessary equilibrium, a better 
approach is to show that the Athenians wrestled with the same 
problem as modern legal theorists, and indeed were remarkably 
sophisticated in their recognition of the need to balance these values. 

Before turning to the consideration of Athenian attitudes towards 
legal certainty, it is important to acknowledge a turning point in 
Athenian democratic history that has been viewed by many scholars 
as tipping the balance towards a stricter application of the RoL.32 
According to these scholars, the oligarchic revolutions of 411 and 
404/3 BCE, and especially the Athenian defeat in the Peloponnesian 
War in 403, led to a recalibration of ideas about the relationship of a 
community to its laws. The crimes of the oligarchs had demonstrated 
the fragility of the principle that rulers were subject to the law and 
that all citizens had the right to a trial. On the other side, oligarchs 
believed that the rule of the people had led to a politics fed by desires 
rather than rational deliberation. As it turned out, the strengthening 
of the rule of law was a course of action that suited both sides. 

In 410 and again in 403, the restored democracy set about revising 
and publishing a new law code.:3 In many ways, the actions of the 
democrats aimed at strengthening legal certainty, in so far as this 
principle requires that the laws be clear in meaning and accessible. A 
set of law commissioners (nomothetai) was established whose job it 
was to collect, examine, revise and publish the laws. It was at this 
time that the distinction between laws and decrees of the Assembly 
was made, and a novel procedure was created for ratifying new laws. 
According to some scholars, this change equated to a tempering of the 
democracy in favour of the RoL, since the popular Assembly was no 
longer a source of law, but rather a new board of nomothetai.4 

Other scholars observe that this new board was selected from those 
who had sworn the jurors’ oath, namely the 6,000 citizens chosen 
randomly each year to form the juries of the democratic law-courts.:5 
According to these scholars, there was little difference in composition 
and expertise between the Assembly and the new board of nomothetai, 
except that jurors had to be over thirty years of age rather than 
eighteen. On this view, then, the people were still in control of the 
procedure for ratifying the laws, even if this was now a two-step 


process. The main difference between the fifth and fourth century, for 
these scholars, is that there was an attempt by the democrats to clarify 
the laws and make them accessible, as well as to make them more 
durable and authoritative by publishing them permanently on stone. 

Whichever of the two views outlined above one accepts, it must be 
acknowledged that both tend in the same direction. Whether there 
was a tempering of democracy through the new two-stage procedure 
for ratifying laws, or whether the Athenians simply clarified the laws 
and made them more accessible, the reforms of 410-403 would have 
aimed at strengthening legal certainty. What is remarkable, 
nevertheless, is that despite this apparent pursuit of the ideal of legal 
certainty, fourth-century Athenians also recognised that it was an 
ideal that could never be realised absolutely, and furthermore that 
legal certainty had to be balanced against competing notions of equity 
or fairness in particular cases. We can now examine in more detail the 
evidence for these two parallel trends — namely the affirmation of the 
RoL and particularly the ideal of legal certainty, on the one hand, and 
the acknowledgement of the need to balance legal certainty with 
broader notions of justice, on the other. 

It is remarkable that in the fourth century, both oligarchs and 
democrats frequently articulated the idea that the law should govern 
and not men, and often appealed to the ideal of the impartial 
application of the law. For example, speakers in the democratic law- 
courts frequently claimed to be ‘coming to the aid of the laws’ by 
prosecuting a case.s> Some speakers even went so far as to represent 
the laws in personified form, a move that Socrates also makes in 
Plato’s famous version of Socrates’ explanation of why he accepted the 
verdict of the courts condemning him to death.s7 Similarly, in the 
Laws, Plato personifies the sovereign laws of the imagined colony of 
Magnesia, and recommends that citizens be educated to believe that 
they are the servants of these Laws.:s 

In one fourth-century law-court speech, a prosecutor exhorts the 
jurors to completely erase himself from their minds, and to imagine 
the personified Laws themselves to be prosecuting the defendant. 


Consider that the laws and Neaira here are engaged in a legal 
dispute with one another. And whenever you hear the 
prosecution, listen to the laws themselves (THV vOuwmV avTAV 
dKovete), through which the city is governed (8 Wv oixkettat 1 
mtOA.LC) and according to which you have sworn to judge (kaé’ 


os OuwWLOKaTEe SiKdoEtv). What do the laws command and how 
have they transgressed [them]? And whenever you hear the 
defence, being mindful of the prosecution made by the laws and 
the cross-examination of the things said, and seeing her face, 
remember this alone, if, being Neaira, she has done these things. 39 


In this passage, the speaker encourages the jurors to ‘listen to the 
laws themselves’ and thereby elides his own presence and the fact that 
human agents are required to interpret and apply the law.40 Through 
this clever rhetorical technique, the speaker instrumentalises himself 
and the jurors, turning them into mechanical extensions of the laws 
themselves. This elision of human agency required to interpret and 
apply the laws is further enhanced by the speaker’s assertion that the 
city is governed through the laws and by his invocation of the oath 
sworn by each of the jurors that they will judge cases ‘according to 
the laws’.41 This last reference to the jurors’ oath, as we shall see, 
obscures more than it reveals, since a consideration of the full text of 
the oath reveals that the Athenians understood that cases could not 
always be decided ‘according to the laws’ alone. 

Indeed, while many ancient speechwriters made use of the ideal of 
the RoL and glossed over the difficulties of interpretation and 
application of the law, other sources, including other courtroom 
speeches, reveal that the Athenians understood these difficulties. 
These latter sources reveal that the Athenians recognised the need to 
balance the ideal of the RoL with judgements about justice and social 
goods. Let us turn to these sources next. 

Perhaps the best evidence for the Athenians’ acknowledgement of 
the limitations of the RoL is the jurors’ oath itself. As already 
mentioned, the requirement that the jurors judge cases ‘according to 
the law’ represents only one clause in the oath, albeit the clause that 
is most often cited in our surviving speeches.42 Although the oath does 
not survive in its complete form in any surviving text, scholars agree 
on its essential elements.43 Jurors pledged: 


1. To vote according to the laws and the decrees of the Athenian 
people. 

2. To decide to the best of one’s judgement in matters for which 
there are no laws. 

3. To decide without favour or hostility. 

4. To listen to both the accuser and defendant equally. 


5. To vote concerning the matters pertaining to the charges. 


The key clause for our purposes is the second, in which jurors swore 
to decide ‘to the best of one’s judgement (yvwuy Ti Stkatotaty) in 
matters for which there are no laws’.44 A key question is how this 
second clause relates to the first one, and whether the requirement to 
decide ‘to the best of one’s judgement’ applies only to situations in 
which there are no relevant laws, or also to cases in which there were 
ambiguities (i.e. a need for interpretation) in the law, and where strict 
application of the law could result in injustice or unfairness.4s 
Scholars have lined up on each side of this question, although recently 
there has been more support for the broader interpretation. It is 
significant, however, that even on the narrower interpretation, the 
Athenians recognised that it was not always possible to decide 
‘according to the laws’ and that jurors needed also to rely on their 
own judgement of justice in the absence of explicit instruction from 
the law. 

Support for the broader interpretation of the clause, moreover, is 
found in the philosophical texts of Plato and Aristotle, who not only 
acknowledge the need for interpretation of the law, but also provide 
evidence that the jurors aimed to strike a balance between the strict 
application of the law and considerations of fairness or equity. Some 
of these points are made in the context of discussions of the best form 
of government, but as we shall see, Aristotle also attests to the 
importance of these factors in the operation of the courts in Athens. 
Fascinatingly, although both philosophers strongly supported the ideal 
of the RoL, each acknowledged the impossibility of its full realisation. 

Let us begin with the political sphere. As we have discussed, it was 
difficult to support the idea of oligarchy after the failure of the 
regimes of the late fifth century. While Plato and Aristotle dreamed of 
a politics in which the virtuous few led the masses (and they even 
toyed with the idea of a single supremely virtuous individual who 
might guide the state in the interests of the ruled), each ultimately 
recognised this as unrealistic since no individual or small group could 
be trusted to remain virtuous in a situation of absolute power. The 
solution that both hit upon was ultimately that no individuals, but 
rather the laws should rule. 

Plato states this verdict in no uncertain terms in the Laws: 


In those states in which the law is subject to something else and 


has no authority, destruction in such a state is at hand, in my 
view. In states where law is the master of the rulers, and the 
rulers are slaves to the law, I foresee salvation and all the good 
things that the Gods give. 


év f nev yap av ApXOLEVOS fh Kai GKUPOG VOLOG, Peopav pd 
th TOLAUTY] éeTotuny ovoav: év fh S& av SEonOTNS TOV 
apyOvtwv, ot S& Apxovtes SOUAOL TOU VOuOL, owTNpiav Kal 
mavTa doa Geol nOAEOLV ES00aV Aya ylyVOLEVa KaBOp6).47 


Aristotle, although reaching the same conclusion as Plato that the RoL 
is the best option for a well-run state, was more troubled (at least than 
Plato at the time he wrote the Laws late in his life) by the problem 
arising from the fact that laws cannot apply themselves to particular 
situations and human interpreters are always necessary. 

For example, in book III of the Politics, Aristotle discusses ‘whether 
it is more advantageous to be ruled by the best men or the best 
laws’.4s Here he acknowledges the problem with a strong notion of the 
rule of law, namely that ‘the laws enunciate only general principles’ 
and ‘do not provide directions for dealing with circumstances as they 
arise’.4o Plato had wrestled with this problem in his dialogue The 
Statesman, written before the Laws. In this work, Plato advocates the 
rule of a wise individual in part because 


legislation can never issue perfect instructions which precisely 
encompass everyone’s best interests and guarantee fair play for 
everyone at once. People and situations differ, and human affairs 
are characterized by an almost permanent state of instability. It is 
therefore impossible to devise, for any given situation, a simple 
rule which will apply to everyone for ever . . . [The law] is like a 
stubborn stupid person who refuses to allow the slightest 
deviation from or questioning of his own rules, even if the 
situation has in fact changed and it turns out to be better for 
someone to contravene these rules.so 


Building on Plato’s discussion in the Statesman, Aristotle observes 
that the single ruler, rather than the laws, will decide better about 
particular cases. Just as in arts such as medicine, practitioners are not 
governed by written rules alone, so Aristotle observes, ‘it is clear that 
government according to written rules is not the best’.s: 


After reaching this conclusion midway in his discussion, however, 
Aristotle considers a countervailing point, namely that ‘a thing that 
does not contain the emotional element is generally superior to a 
thing in which it is innate’ and that the laws are free of ‘the emotional 
element’ whereas men possess it. After flip-flopping back and forth in 
this way, Aristotle ends with a new, but somewhat ambiguous 
conclusion that while there is need of a human agent to compose the 
laws, once the laws have been formulated, they should be 
authoritative in all cases except ‘where they go astray (f 
mapeKBatvouotv)’.s2 While it is unclear what precisely Aristotle 
means by this phrase, it is noteworthy that the verb that Aristotle uses 
for the idea of ‘going astray’ (mapeKBatvw) has the same root as the 
noun (sapéKBaotc) that Aristotle uses for the ‘deviations’ from the 
correct constitutions in his classificatory scheme for constitutions. 53 
Aristotle distinguishes the deviant forms of constitution (tyranny, 
oligarchy and democracy) from the correct forms (kingship, 
aristocracy and constitutional government) by their failure to seek the 
common good (TO KOlvi]| oUE@EpOV) and absolute justice (TO ANAWC 
Sikalov).s4 It seems likely, therefore, that Aristotle is here envisioning 
circumstances in which the strict application of the law does not 
result in an outcome that is in accord with the common good and 
absolute justice. 

The idea that the law should not be authoritative in all cases is 
strengthened by Aristotle’s subsequent discussion. For, in the next 
section of his argument, Aristotle narrows his inquiry to the question 
of whether the rule of a single person or the citizens as a whole is best 
‘in matters in which it is impossible for the law either to decide at all 
or decide well (60a 5€ un SUvaToOV TOV voLOV Kpivelv fh OAWS H 
€)’.ss With this last phrase, Aristotle expands the category of areas in 
which the laws ‘go astray’ to include not just matters in which the law 
‘does not decide well’, but those areas where it ‘cannot decide at all’. 
In this statement, it is likely that he is referring again to the fact — also 
acknowledged by Plato, as we have seen - that the laws provide 
general principles but do not give directions for dealing with 
particular circumstances. This impression is strengthened by the fact 
that Aristotle goes on to state that currently ‘the citizens assemble to 
administer justice (ouvidvtec 8tKdGovot) and deliberate 
(BovAEVOVTal) and give judgements (Kpivovotv)’ and ‘all these 
judgements (Kpioetc) concern particular cases (epi THV kad’ 
EKQOTOV)’.56 


In sum, it is clear that Aristotle concludes that human rulers and 
judges are needed not only to formulate the laws, but also to use their 
own best judgement in the various circumstances in which the law 
does not provide guidance. Therefore, while Aristotle clearly approves 
of the RoL, his discussion shows that he recognises its limitations. It is 
noteworthy, moreover, that Aristotle’s discussion above is clearly 
framed not just in reference to judicial contexts (cf. his use of the 
phrases ‘assemble to administer justice’ and ‘rendering judgements’) 
but also to politics (cf. his use of the word ‘deliberate’ — BOUAEVOVTAL 
—a word that is used of debate in the political Assembly and Council). 
It is remarkable, therefore, that Aristotle — despite his anti-democratic 
tendencies — concludes that the masses judge better than any single 
individual in such circumstances. Strikingly, he suggests that this 
superiority is not just because a multitude of people is harder to 
corrupt than a single individual, but also because the cumulative 
effect of the good judgements of individual citizens is greater than 
that of any single person ‘just as a banquet to which many contribute 
is better than a single plain dinner’.s7 Yet, before we get too carried 
away and think that Aristotle has become a democrat, he reminds us 
at the end of the discussion that the masses should ‘do nothing apart 
from the law except on matters about which the law must of necessity 
be deficient (undév napa TOV vOuOV mpattovtEec GAA’ fH} mEpl Mv 
EKAEiMELV AVayKaloV AUTOV)’.5s 

In advocating the RoL yet acknowledging its limitations in these 
passages, Aristotle is thinking of both political and legal contexts, as 
we have just seen. Examination of Aristotle’s discussions of the virtue 
of justice in his ethical treatises, however, and his discussions of legal 
strategies in his treatise on rhetoric, confirms and further expands his 
understanding of the limits on the RoL in judicial settings. Most 
significantly, in these works he explicitly acknowledges the need to 
balance the RoL with notions of equity or fairness (tO ioov, TO 
émletkéc). Furthermore, Aristotle’s discussion in the Rhetoric confirms 
that the laws were not the only factor determining the outcome of 
legal cases in Athens, but one of several factors that juries considered 
in determining guilt and punishment. 

In his Nicomachean Ethics, for example, Aristotle outlines the virtue 
of justice and suggests that it consists not only in what is lawful but 
also in what is fair. 


In fact, both the man who breaks the law and the man who takes 


more than his share are considered unjust. It is clear then that the 
just man is both law-abiding and fair. Justice then consists in both 
that which is lawful and that which is fair, and the unjust is both 
that which is unlawful and that which is unfair. 


Soxkei 81) 6 Te wapdvopoc GSuKoc eivat Kai 6 mAEOVEeKTNC Kat 
dvtooc, Wote SHAOV OTL kai [0] Sikatoc ~oTal 6 TE VOUWOS 
Kal 0 iooc. TO LEV Sikalov dpa TO VOUmOV Kai TO ioov, TO 

8’ GSLKOV TO apdvopov Kal TO GVLOOV.59 


Similarly, in the Rhetoric, Aristotle notes that ‘The equitable seems to 
be just and equity is justice that goes beyond the written law (TO ydp 
émteukéc SoKei Sikatov eivat, gott S& émtetKéc TO mapa TOV 
YEYPALLEVOV VOLOV Sikalov).’co 

In both of these passages, Aristotle affirms that justice is a broader 
category than the laws alone, and that justice is achieved by 
considering fairness or equity alongside or in addition to the laws. The 
latter passage above, however, is followed by the claim that it is the 
arbitrator rather than the juror who considers equity, and indeed 
Aristotle asserts that arbitration was invented precisely so that equity 
could be considered.si Yet when he subsequently considers the 
arguments that can be made in the law-courts, he suggests that 
litigants can use arguments from equity especially when the law does 
not support their case. Moreover, he explicitly mentions the jurors’ 
oath, thereby confirming that he is thinking of the Athenian law- 
courts in his advice to litigants to use arguments about equity. Most 
striking in this latter passage is the fact that Aristotle explicitly cites 
the jurors’ oath as evidence that considerations of equity could trump 
the law in certain cases. 


For it is evident that, if the written law is counter to our case, we 
must have recourse to the common law (T@ Kotv@ vouw) and 
equity (toic émtetkEotv) as more in accordance with justice; and 
we must argue that, when the juror takes his oath to decide to the 
best of his judgement (yvwuy Ti dpiotn), he means that he will 
not abide rigorously by the written laws; that equity (TO 
émlelkéc) is ever constant and never changes, even as the 
common law (0 kotvoc), which is based on nature, whereas the 
written laws often vary. This is why Antigone in Sophocles 
justifies herself for having buried Polyneices contrary to the law 


of Creon, but not contrary to unwritten law (oU mapa TOv 
Cypa@ov): ‘For this law is not of now or yesterday, but is eternal 


hn ee For the judge is like a tester of silver, whose duty is to 
distinguish spurious from genuine justice.«2 


Interestingly, in this passage Aristotle mentions not just equity but 
‘common law’ as elements of justice that go beyond the written law. 
Furthermore, he contrasts written law with unwritten law, and places 
‘common law’ and ‘equity’ in the latter category. Finally, and most 
significantly, he explicitly takes these additional considerations —- 
common, unwritten laws about what is equitable — as glosses on the 
key phrase in the jurors’ oath that we discussed above. For Aristotle, 
therefore, the jurors’ promise ‘to decide to the best of one’s 
judgement’ does not refer simply ‘to matters for which there are no 
laws’ but to any considerations that go beyond the written letter of 
the law, including considerations of equity (TO émletkéc) and 
generally agreed-upon norms (0 KOLVOG VOLOG).«3 

If this conclusion is accepted, then there are clear consequences for 
our assessment of the Athenians’ realisation of the ideal of legal 
certainty. For if jurors considered factors apart from the written law, 
then legal decisions were not the predictable result of the mechanical 
application of the law as some ancient sources, and modern legal 
positivists, prefer. Legal uncertainty would then be the result, 
particularly if considerations of equity are brought to the table, since 
much would depend on the particular individuals and context, rather 
than the laws themselves, in the outcome of a trial. On the other 
hand, one may well ask whether generally accepted — albeit unwritten 
— norms of behaviour (identified by the Greeks as ‘common’ or 
‘natural’ law) could form a reliable guide to behaviour whereby 
individuals can know the norms ‘so that they can abide by [them] and 
plan their lives accordingly’.«4 It is striking in this regard that lists of 
unwritten norms in our sources tend to name a standard set of 
behaviours, suggesting generally agreed-upon behaviours that could 
predictably result in punishment.cs Similarly, one might note that the 
instances of popular justice discussed above involve certain 
universally condemned behaviours (adultery, treason) that seem to 
have predictably triggered punishments. 

It is clear that the Athenians themselves were troubled by the 
tension between their recognition of the good of legal certainty and 
their desire to preserve some flexibility in the application of the law, 


especially in recognition of equity concerns. One reflection of this 
unease is the passage of a new law by the restored democracy in 403 
BCE that forbade the use of unwritten law.cs Nevertheless, some 
litigants still appealed to the standard of unwritten law after the 
passage of this law, and Aristotle’s own endorsement of such 
arguments in the passage above suggests that they could still influence 
the outcome of legal trials.«7 

Broader consideration of the design of the Athenian system of 
justice, furthermore, suggests that little attempt was made to police 
the boundaries of written law or exclude considerations of equity.«s As 
many have observed, Athenian juries, consisting of large numbers of 
ordinary citizens and no professional lawyers or judges, seem 
designed to ensure that fairness, as judged by a group of peers, rather 
than formal law was the determining factor in deciding justice.«9 

Significantly, even scholars such as Edward Harris, who has argued 
strenuously that the Athenians adhered to a fairly rigorous standard of 
the RoL, admits in his discussion of the jurors’ oath that there was 
‘still . . . room for considerable debate about how to apply the law’ 
and ‘the question of how to apply the general rules contained in the 
laws to particular situations might . . . be not all that straightforward’, 
and that ‘an appeal to fairness . . . that is, to other principles implicit 
in the laws... might take precedence over the law’.70 A key point of 
disagreement remains, however, as to how often this occurred. 
Strikingly, scholarly debate about ancient Athens echoes modern 
disagreements on this point. Harris’ conclusion, for example, recalls 
the quotation of Scalia cited above: ‘In most cases, the application of 
the law was a simple matter of deductive reasoning once the facts 
were established.’7: 

Summing up this discussion of the evidence of the law-courts, we 
might conclude that while the rhetoric of the courts in the fourth 
century often articulated the ideal of the RoL, the jurors’ oath both 
reinforced this ideal and acknowledged its impossibility. As we have 
seen, the oath sanctioned the jurors’ use of their own judgement in 
the inevitable situation where either there were no laws, or the 
applicability of a law to a particular circumstance was either unclear 
(i.e. needed interpretation) or could result in unfairness. This is not to 
say that the jurors ‘could dispense with the law when making 
decisions’.72 Rather, the Athenians wisely recognised that the law 
could never operate on its own, and that inevitably jurors would need 
to use their interpretative skills and moral judgements as to what was 


just in a particular circumstance. Moreover, it turns out that even the 
most adamant supporters of the RoL in ancient Athens, namely 
philosophers with aristocratic sympathies such as Plato and Aristotle, 
recognised these practical limitations and acknowledged the 
important role of interpretation, supplementation and judgements of 
fairness that go beyond the strict letter of the laws. 


4 THE RULE OF LAW AND ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY 


In this chapter, I have demonstrated that the ancient Athenians did in 
fact recognise all three aspects of the modern concept of the RoL: 
legal supremacy, legal equality and legal certainty. Yet I have also 
shown that they acknowledged the practical constraints on the full 
realisation of the ideal, and the need for balance against other socially 
recognised goods. In the final part of the chapter, I turn to an 
assessment of the implications of this interpretation for the question 
of the success of the Athenian democracy and its viability as a model 
for thinking through the challenges of modern democracy. 

As mentioned at the beginning of the chapter, the Athenian 
democracy has often been compared unfavourably to modern liberal 
democracies, particularly for its alleged tendency to devolve into ‘mob 
rule’ and failure to protect individual rights.7; Key illustrations of 
these failings are found in the institution of ostracism as well as in a 
number of episodes in Athenian history in which the Athenian 
democracy is thought to have behaved irrationally and disastrously 
(the failed attempt to conquer Sicily in 415-413 BcE), brutally (the 
conquest of Melos in 415 BcE), tyrannically and contrary to its own 
political and legal principles (the collective trial of the Arginusae 
generals in 406 BCE and the trial of Socrates in 499 BCE). In response, 
Josiah Ober has pointed out that the Athenian democracy lasted as a 
relatively stable regime for almost two hundred years, with only two 
brief interruptions. Moreover, Ober explained this stability through a 
brilliant analysis of the ideological underpinnings by which individual 
and collective goods were harmonised, particularly by harnessing elite 
leadership for democratic ends.74 

Ober’s subsequent studies have focused on the knowledge- 
optimising effects of Athenian institutional design and the prosperity- 
enhancing effects of the Athenians’ democratic institutions.7s 
Moreover, Melissa Lane, building on my own study of ostracism, has 
argued that this institution is not an example of the irresponsible and 


tyrannical rule of the masses, but rather a quite limited and restrained 
method of stabilising and preserving democracy.7s The limit of one 
ostracism per year, the requirement of a quorum of 6,000 Athenians 
and the temporariness of the term of exile all constrained the use of 
this instrument and turned it into a largely symbolic expression of 
popular power. Lane furthermore emphasises the ways that the 
Athenians scrutinised office holders, including councillors and jurors, 
before and after their terms of office and in this way promoted 
accountability and responsibility. The jurors’ oath is itself evidence of 
how seriously the Athenians took their legal responsibilities. 

The current chapter contributes to and complements this line of 
argument by showing that the Athenians were fully cognizant of the 
key elements of the RoL and strove to achieve them within certain 
limits. I have argued that the Athenians were in fact very successful at 
achieving the principles of legal supremacy and legal equality, and 
with the exception of two brief oligarchic interludes, largely adhered 
to them. This is a remarkable achievement and deserves emphasis. In 
this context, the failure to grant the Arginusae generals individual 
trials — that is, give them the full protection of the law — appears to be 
an exception which proves the rule. As noted above, our sources 
decried this transgression and the instigator of this unlawful 
condemnation, one Kallixeinos, paradoxically became the victim of a 
harsh instance of popular justice himself. 

The case of Kallixeinos brings up the issue of extra-legal justice - a 
topic that has gained relatively little attention in debates about the 
RoL in classical Athens. I briefly noted above that the existence of 
customary popular modes of justice provides another exception to the 
RoL and particularly the principle of legal supremacy. While it is 
certainly true that popular justice violates the RoL in the sense that 
popular justice did not follow the dictates of written law and formal 
legal procedures, nevertheless one of the results of my studies of this 
aspect of popular culture was to show that the ‘violence’ of these 
episodes was not ‘arbitrary’ but followed communally accepted 
(though unwritten) codes of conduct.77 The ritualised nature of these 
modes of justice, I suggest, conforms to unwritten rules that were well 
known and predictable in the same way as written laws. In this sense, 
popular justice was not necessarily in tension with legal certainty. 
Nevertheless, victims of popular justice were denied the right to a trial 
in most instances and therefore it is quite true that the Athenian 
adherence to this principle was malleable in such instances.7s 


In addition to this acknowledgement of the blending of formal and 
informal modes of justice, this study also demonstrates that the 
Athenians deliberately set limits on the RoL in ways that further 
impacted their achievement of legal certainty. The Athenians were 
fully aware of the need for interpretation of the law and particularly 
the difficulties of deriving just decisions in particular cases by relying 
on the law alone. The jurors’ oath and the passages from Aristotle 
demonstrate that the Athenians expected jurors to use their best 
judgements about justice in situations where the law was ‘deficient’ in 
the broadest sense of the word. The Athenians considered decisions 
holistically and in context, and expected their fellow citizens to render 
judgements in the law-courts in accordance with an expansive 
conception of justice that considered fairness and equity alongside the 
strict letter of the law. In sum, the Athenians understood that legal 
certainty — though an agreed-upon good - was not realisable in an 
absolute sense and furthermore that, even if it were, strict application 
of the letter of the law was not always in accord with justice. 

This mixed conclusion reflects the compromise that the Athenians 
made and explains why there has been such heated debate on the 
question of the RoL in Athens. I suggest that the Athenians achieved a 
high degree of the RoL, yet also wisely recognised the necessary 
tradeoffs. In some sense this conclusion is a vindication of the 
Athenians, since, as I have suggested throughout this chapter, even 
modern legal systems must balance the good of legal certainty with 
recognition of the practical and moral limitations on its realisation. 

In this latter regard, moreover, it may also be observed that the 
Athenians adopted a thick-ish understanding of the RoL in which 
certain fundamental protections were afforded. For example, the 
Athenians enjoyed personal liberty and security, freedom of speech 
and association, as well as equal access to the law, including the right 
to a trial.7> While these ‘rights’ are limited compared to modern 
concepts of human rights, they represent a commitment to freedom 
and equality that was sufficient to sustain democratic citizenship. so It 
must be emphasised, of course, that such ‘rights’ were only afforded to 
citizens, and hence a better term in this context might be ‘citizen 
rights’ rather than ‘human rights’.s1 

Before we rush to condemn the Athenians for allowing broader 
norms to influence the outcome of legal cases, we must remember 
that recently modern legal theory has moved away from notions of 
the RoL as strictly based on rule application and has argued that 


substantive concerns based on notions such as freedom, equality and 
fairness are compatible with the RoL.s2 Some scholars even suggest 
that modern legal practice can learn from the ancients by 
acknowledging the complexity of human affairs and allowing room for 
considerations of equity.ss; While there is certainly a fine line between 
maintaining the RoL and allowing for some flexibility in the 
application of laws according to context, it seems that both modern 
and ancient Greek legal thought and practice recognise the tension 
and the need for compromise between these forces. 
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WHAT CAN DATA DRAWN FROM 
THE HANSEN-NIELSEN INVENTORY 
TELL US ABOUT POLITICAL 
TRANSITIONS IN ANCIENT GREECE? 


Robert K. Fleck and F. Andrew Hanssen 


1 INTRODUCTION 


For scholars seeking to understand political transitions, ancient 
Greece — the birthplace of democracy and home to dynamic political 
entrepreneurs - represents a potentially invaluable source of 
information. Until recently, however, that information was too 
dispersed to permit systematic analysis of political data. That has now 
changed, thanks to the publication of Mogens Hansen and Thomas 
Nielsen’s (2004) Inventory of Archaic and Classical Poleis. The Inventory, 
which has been augmented by the work of Josiah Ober and his 
colleagues at Stanford University, draws together information on over 
1,000 different poleis. Yet it remains to be seen how useful data 
derived from the Inventory will be to scholars of political transition, 
because for the majority of documented poleis, the Inventory contains 
only sparse information about political institutions. Moreover, the 
survival of that information was probably influenced by the economic 
and institutional performance of the particular polis, greatly 
complicating efforts to infer causal relationships — and most social 
scientists seek to identify causal relationships. Researchers using the 
data thus face a formidable empirical challenge. 

Our objective in this chapter is to begin to explore the Inventory 
data on the political institutions of ancient Greek poleis. We will take 
the Inventory’s classifications of political institutions as given.1 Before 


commencing, it is important to be clear as to what can and cannot be 
expected from our analysis. To begin with, it is very unlikely that the 
data will prove sufficiently rich to provide sweeping evidence for 
particular theories of transition; for example, to show that a particular 
set of factors led to democracy, or to determine whether democracy 
led to economic growth. (Of course, modern data have not provided 
conclusive answers, either.) Moreover, analysing these data cannot 
substitute for historical work that verifies or enlarges the set of 
classifications. Thus, our objective is modest: we hope to demonstrate 
the potential usefulness of the Inventory information when organised 
as a dataset, and to complement the historical record (and the 
empirical literature on modern political transitions) by laying out the 
data in a fashion that will allow us to offer a new method for 
approaching questions regarding political transition in ancient Greece. 

From the Inventory, we draw information on 370 constitutions 
reported for 177 different poleis between 600 BCE and 320 BCE. That 
information allows us to define 193 political transitions - movements 
from one constitution type to another (e.g. from oligarchy to 
democracy). Our analysis of these transitions leads to several 
conclusions. First, it appears that the many missing observations — 
most poleis have constitutions reported only for a small portion of the 
280-year time period — may not bias results in ways that hurt our 
ability to infer patterns. Second, poleis for which the Inventory reports 
no transitions probably tend to be poleis for which transitions are not 
observed, rather than poleis that never transitioned. Third, there is 
strong evidence of ‘democratisation’ over time (i.e. more transition to 
democracy than away from democracy), but the source of the 
democratisation changes; tyranny-to-democracy transitions were 
important in the sixth century BCE and into the fifth century, while 
later in the fifth and through the fourth century BcE, the transitions to 
democracy were from oligarchy. These findings are in accord with the 
increasingly accepted view among ancient historians that tyranny 
flourished most in the sixth century, when it served as a bridge to 
democracy, and that oligarchy was being eclipsed as a viable and 
acceptable form of government in the fourth century BCE and early 
Hellenistic period, as a consensus emerged around democracy as the 
best form of civic government.2 Finally, we conduct a simple analysis 
using a variety of proxies for wealth to determine whether democracy 
and wealth are correlated, as in the modern world. We find strong 
evidence that this is so. 


Our chapter builds on the work of several scholars who have 
employed Inventory data to good effect. Ober (2015) uses a variety of 
measures drawn from the Inventory to estimate the wealth of the 
ancient Greeks, and thereby to argue that Greece was much more 
successful in material terms than is generally appreciated, as well as 
being quite remarkable in how widely wealth was distributed among 
the citizenry of its poleis (see our discussion in section 5). Fleck and 
Hanssen (2013) develop a theory of political transition and test it 
using Inventory data, showing that archaic-period tyranny did not 
arise randomly, but rather where commercial potential was greatest, 
and that tyrannies tended to be followed by democracies. Teegarden 
(2014) provides the most direct antecedent to what we do here, using 
data derived from the Inventory to calculate the frequency of reported 
regime types for each half-century from the first half of the seventh 
century to the second half of the fourth century. Of particular 
relevance to our results, he finds a dramatic rise in the frequency of 
democracy, which he relates to his analysis of tyranny (the main 
subject of his book).s 

Researchers interested in political transition might ask why we 
focus on ancient Greece, given the many difficulties inherent in the 
study of ancient societies. An obvious factor is Greece’s historical and 
scholarly importance. Indeed, the literature on political transition 
dates back to the work of ancient Greek scholars.s Yet there are two 
additional reasons to look to Greek poleis as a source of data on 
political transitions. First, ancient Greece hosted most of the 
democracies that have ever existed. Scholars who offer an explanation 
for transition to democracy must therefore account for ancient Greece. 
If a particular explanation fits the modern world but not ancient 
Greece, the reason should be understood. Second, Greek poleis were 
much more homogeneous than are the varied countries of the modern 
world. A challenge facing researchers of modern political institutions 
is the very different histories, cultures, resource endowments and so 
forth of the states being analysed. Controlling adequately for such 
factors is essential for making useful comparisons, yet that is often a 
difficult, if not impossible, task. In this respect, investigating the 
Greek world is much simpler: although each polis was unique, as a 
general rule poleis tended to be quite similar on many of the myriad 
dimensions over which modern countries differ enormously (e.g. 
geographical location, heritage, religion and so forth). 


2 DEVELOPING A CONSTITUTION DATASET 


The Inventory provides a listing of ‘constitutions’ for 199 different 
poleis (part III, section 11, pp. 1338-40). The constitutions fall into 
four categories: tyranny, democracy, oligarchy and ‘other’, a category 
that includes basileia, politeia and mixed. For most poleis, the Inventory 
also includes an estimate of timing — when the specified constitution 
was in effect. For some constitutions, the Inventory lists years precisely 
(e.g. ‘Dem 427-24’). For others, however, it lists twenty-year intervals 
(e.g. ‘Dem. C5e’, which stands for ‘early fifth century, c. 500-480’). 
And for still others, a more uncertain period is indicated (e.g. ‘Dem 
C5e-?’).5 

We will use the Inventory’s timing information to break the data 
down by twenty-year intervals.s We exclude from our analysis 19 
poleis for which the Inventory provides a constitution but no estimate 
of timing. We begin our analysis with the sixth century BCE because 
information is very sporadic before that; we end with 320 BCE because 
the Hellenistic period is not surveyed in the Inventory. This reduces 
the set of poleis from 180 to 177. Our constitution dataset tracks these 
poleis over 14 twenty-year intervals, beginning with the 600-580 BCE 
interval and ending with the 340-320 BcE interval. 

Before proceeding, we should point out two limitations inherent in 
the dataset. First, the vast majority of poleis are observed only a few 
times at best. This can be seen at the top of Figure 7.1, which presents 
a histogram of the number of twenty-year intervals for which a 
constitution is listed, by polis. Nearly half of the 177 poleis have a 
constitution listed for only one of the 14 possible twenty-year 
intervals, and for 80 per cent of the poleis, constitutions are listed for 
four or fewer twenty-year intervals. Second, as the bottom panel of 
Figure 7.1 shows, looking across twenty-year intervals, we see 
substantial variation in the number of poleis for which the Inventory 
reports constitutions. The number of poleis with reported constitutions 
rises from 11 in 600-580 BCE to 40 in 540-520 BCE to nearly 70 in 
440-420 BcE, fluctuating thereafter but only once falling below 50. 
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Figure 7.1 Poleis by number of time intervals and constitutions 


In short, we have a fairly small sample of poleis and constitutions 
for any given time period, and the composition of the sample — the set 
of poleis represented — changes over time. Thus, one of the key themes 
in our chapter is this: for investigating transitions, we need to 
consider that when comparing different cross-sections over time, we 
may be observing (1) poleis that change constitutions (‘transition’) 
and/or (2) changes in the set of poleis in our sample. 


3 THE MIX OF CONSTITUTIONS 


Figure 7.2 charts types of constitution by twenty-year intervals. The 
number of reported constitutions exceeds the number of poleis 
reporting constitutions (Figure 7.1), because some poleis report more 
than one constitution within a given twenty-year interval. What 
picture does the chart paint? The number and proportion of 
democracies rise sharply in the fifth century, and then fluctuate 
around those higher levels in the fourth century. The number and 
proportion of oligarchies rise in the fifth century and fall back again 
in the fourth century. The number and proportion of tyrannies fall 
after the sixth century, rebounding somewhat in the fourth century. 
These overall patterns confirm Teegarden (2014) and are unlikely to 
surprise many classicists. It is nevertheless useful to know that our 
data (and the way we have set up the dataset) produce results 
consistent with the historical record — otherwise, we would have 
reason for concern about what else we might be able to infer. 
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Figure 7.2 Constitutions by twenty-year intervals 


To what extent can Figure 7.2 tell us about how observed changes 
in constitutional types arise? Of course, if we were looking at the 
same set of poleis throughout, we would take the pattern shown in the 
bottom panel of Figure 7.2 as providing evidence of expanding 
democracy - ‘democratisation’. Yet as we have demonstrated (in 
Figure 7.1 and in the top panel of Figure 7.2), the set of poleis changes 
from period to period. Moreover, the manner in which the set of poleis 
changes suggests that it would be imprudent for us to begin by 


treating the observations as a random sample. For example, the 
increase in the number of reported constitutions from the fifth to the 
fourth century does not proceed steadily, but instead jumps abruptly 
(doubling) from the 460-440 interval to the 440-420 interval. There 
do not appear to be steady changes in types of constitutions either — 
comparing across the same two intervals (460-440 to 440-420), the 
number of reported democracies increases by a factor of six, then falls 
by half before roughly doubling in the 380-360 period. The number 
and proportion of reported tyrannies rise in the sixth and early fifth 
centuries before falling dramatically in the 460-440 period, rising 
somewhat thereafter (although to only half the earlier proportion). 
Compared to democracies and tyrannies, oligarchies appear more 
consistent in number and proportion over the entire 280-year period 
(shrinking somewhat over time), but not sufficiently so as to draw 
solid conclusions from the aggregated data. In short, although the 
change in the mix of reported constitutions over time suggests a 
substantial spread of democracy, the composition of the cross-sections 
of poleis changes sufficiently from twenty-year interval to twenty-year 
interval that we need to be careful in interpreting the results. Thus, 
inter-temporal comparisons of the prevalence of constitution types 
may fail to reflect the true nature of political transitions within Greece 
as a whole. 


4 TRANSITIONS 


As we turn to the question of transitions, the initial challenge we face 
is clear: when examining data on the prevalence of observed 
constitutions, changes in the prevalence of different constitution types 
may have multiple sources. For example, when we see in Figure 7.2 
the proportion of poleis reported as having democratic constitutions 
change from 460-440 to 440-420 and then again from 400-380 to 
380-360, the reasons may be (1) the transition of poleis from non- 
democratic constitutions, (2) the appearance in the sample of new, 
already democratic, poleis, or (3) both. In what follows, we develop an 
analytical approach that allows us to distinguish between the three 
possibilities. 


4.1 Defining a political transition 


The first task is to identify transitions empirically in a manner that 


allows us to track constitutional changes within poleis, rather than 
constitutional changes caused by a changing mix of poleis. We will do 
this very simply, by defining a transition as occurring when our 
dataset indicates that a given polis moved from one constitution type 
(e.g. oligarchy) to another (e.g. democracy). Given the nature of the 
Inventory data and the way we have constructed the twenty-year 
intervals, a transition may occur (1) within a twenty-year interval, (2) 
between consecutive twenty-year intervals, or (3) between 
nonconsecutive twenty-year intervals where constitution information 
is missing for intervening intervals. We will focus on transitions 
involving the three major constitutions: democracy, oligarchy and 
tyranny. (We ignore ‘other’ regime types, which are few in number.) 
Thus, there are six possible transitions: from oligarchy to democracy 
and vice versa (O to D; D to O), from tyranny to democracy and vice 
versa (T to D; D to T), and from oligarchy to tyranny and vice versa 
(O to T; T to O). 

Our dataset identifies 193 transitions, thus defined. In other words, 
we find 193 instances where the constitution reported for a given polis 
changes within or across twenty-year intervals. As can be seen in 
Figure 7.3, the number of transitions varies substantially across poleis. 
For roughly half of all poleis (94 of 177), the Inventory reports only a 
single constitution, so that there are no observed transitions. Of 
course, this may result merely from the fact that so many poleis are 
listed for so few time intervals, an issue to which we will return. 
Fiftynine poleis experienced one or two transitions, while another 24 
poleis experienced three or more transitions. The maximum was 9 
transitions (for Miletos and Mytilene). 
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Figure 7.3 Total transitions by polis (600-320 BCE) 


4.2 Transitions by constitution type 


The top panel of Figure 7.4 shows the number of each of the six 
possible types of transitions that occurred between 600 BCE and 320 
BCE. The two most common types are movements from oligarchy to 
democracy (67 transitions) and from democracy to oligarchy (49 
transitions). There were 24 transitions from tyranny to democracy, 16 
transitions from democracy to tyranny, 16 transitions from oligarchy 
to tyranny, and 21 transitions from tyranny to oligarchy. The bottom 
panel presents net transitions. The movement to democracy is clear: a 
net gain of 26 democratic constitutions when looking at all the 
transitions over the entire sample period (as contrasted to net losses in 
oligarchy and tyranny). The nature of that movement is also clear: 
democracies did not increase steadily over time, but rather grew as 
part of a (possibly stochastic) process in which substantial movements 
away from democracy (towards oligarchy and tyranny) were offset by 
even more substantial movements towards democracy (from oligarchy 
and tyranny). 

Because the preceding analysis makes the constitution the unit of 
observation, it is possible the results are influenced by a small number 
of unrepresentative yet frequently transitioning poleis. To make sure 
this is not so, we will look at the effect of making the polis the unit of 
observation, instead. We count each type of transition only once for 


each polis — a polis either transitioned from O to D or did not. The 
results are shown in Figure 7.5. The fact that 163 poleis transitioned, 
as compared to the 193 transitions that occurred, indicates that some 
poleis underwent particular transitions multiple times. The overall 
pattern, however, is almost exactly what we found when using 
constitutions as our unit of analysis: about 60 per cent of transitioning 
poleis moved either O to D or D to O, and democracy was the large net 
gainer. 
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Figure 7.4 Transitions by constitution type (600-320 BCE) 
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Figure 7.5 Number of poleis transitioning (600-320 BCE) 


4.3 Sub-periods: 540-440 and 440-360 BCE 


As can be seen in the lower panel of Figure 7.1 and the upper panel of 
Figure 7.2, both the number of poleis for which constitutions are 


reported and the number of reported constitutions jump dramatically 
after 540 BCE and again after 440 BCE, and fall in 360 BCE. Given such 
large changes in the composition of the sample, grouping all 14 
twenty-year intervals (as we do above) could mask potentially 
interesting phenomena. To render the number of reported poleis and 
constitutions more comparable, we will consider two subsets of 
twenty-year intervals: 540-440 BcE and 440-360 BCE.7 

Examining the shorter periods separately makes two things 
immediately apparent. First, the set of reported poleis differs 
substantially between the periods: 37 poleis report constitutions only 
in the 540-440 BcE period, 71 poleis report constitutions only in the 
440-360 BCE period, and only 44 poleis report constitutions for both 
periods. Second, the mix of reported constitutions differs strikingly 
between periods. As Figure 7.6 shows, democracies make up a much 
larger proportion of the later period’s constitutions, while tyrannies 
make up a smaller proportion, and the proportion of oligarchies 
remains about the same. We should thus be cautious in drawing 
conclusions based on results from grouping all 14 twenty-year 
intervals together. 

Figure 7.7 repeats the analysis of observed transitions presented in 
Figure 7.4 (which examined the entire 600-320 BCE period), but with 
the results presented separately for 540-440 BcE and 440-360 BCE. 
Although net movement in the direction of democracy occurred in 
both sub-periods, the source of the transitions differed. In the 540- 
440 BcE period, a substantial part of the net movement to democracy 
came from tyranny, with 6 transitions from T do D (and 10 transitions 
from O to D). This coincided with a substantial net movement away 
from tyranny, along with a modest movement away from oligarchy. In 
the 440-360 BCE period, the entire net movement to democracy came 
from oligarchy — the only movement between democracy and tyranny 
was, albeit small, in the direction of tyranny. 

Once more, to confirm that our findings reflect more than just a few 
frequently transitioning poleis, we look at the number of poleis 
transitioning — see Figure 7.8. Again, there are more transitions than 
poleis transitioning, but the results are largely the same as those 
shown in Figure 7.7. A strong movement towards democracy occurred 
in both sub-periods, and tyranny to democracy explains a substantial 
part of the net movement to democracy in the earlier period, but not 
in the later period. 

In sum, conducting separate analyses of transition for 540-440 BCE 


and 440-360 BCE, we find the same strong movement towards 
democracy that we found when grouping all the twenty-year intervals 
from the 600-320 BCE period. But whereas tyranny was an important 
source of democratic transition in the 540-440 BcE period, it appears 
to have played little role in transitions to democracy during the 440- 
360 BCE period, when the observable democratic transitions, as we 
have defined them, occurred entirely from oligarchy. 
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Figure 7.6 Total constitutions (540-440 and 440-360 BCE) 
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Figure 7.8 Number of poleis transitioning: 540-440 vs. 440-360 BCE 


4.4 Narrowing the cross-section: The eleven best-documented poleis 


Thus far, we have included in our analysis as many poleis as possible: 
- if the Inventory reports a constitution and a time period, we include 
that observation in the dataset. Proceeding this way involves a 
tradeoff: we are able to incorporate information from a relatively 
large cross-section of poleis, but our results may depend, perhaps 
problematically, on poleis for which very little information exists. We 
will now consider whether the transition findings change if we move 
in the other direction and examine fewer but better-documented 
poleis. Specifically, we will include in our sample only poleis for which 
the Inventory reports a constitution for each of the twenty-year 
intervals running from 540 BCE to 360 BcE. Eleven poleis meet this 
criterion: Argos, Athens, Barke, Corinth, Erythrai, Halikarnassos, 
Samos, Sikyon, Sparta, Syracuse and Thebes. 

We begin by presenting in Figure 7.9 the mix of constitutions 
reported for the eleven poleis. The pattern displayed is much like that 


for the entire sample (Figure 7.2), with two small differences. First, in 
the earliest intervals, tyranny is less prominent and oligarchy is more 
prominent among the eleven than among the whole sample. Second, 
among the eleven, democracy does not bounce back in the 380-360 
BCE interval. These differences aside, the two charts are remarkably 
similar.s 

We turn now to transition data. As shown in Figure 7.10, the results 
are broadly consistent with what we found for the whole set of poleis 
(Figure 7.4). In the top panel, we can see transitions back and forth 
between the various types of constitutions - with at least three 
transitions for each of the six possible types. Thus, we again see 
something akin to a stochastic process, in contrast to what we would 
expect if, say, transitions to democracy were permanent. Also once 
again we see (in the middle panel) net positive transitions to 
democracy, net negative transitions to oligarchy and net zero to 
tyranny. 

In addition, note that the number of transitions differs substantially 
among these eleven poleis. The bottom panel of Figure 7.10 shows the 
number of transitions by polis, a number ranging from zero to seven. 
Only two of the eleven have no recorded transitions: Sparta and 
Halikarnassos (the latter remained a tyranny throughout according to 
the Inventory). At the other end of the distribution, Syracuse is the 
outlier, with 7 transitions. 
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Figure 7.9 Eleven poleis: constitutions by twenty-year intervals 
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4.5 Lessons 


Several lessons from this section will be useful in conducting future 
research. First, it appears that the many missing observations from so 
many poleis may not bias things in ways that preclude our ability to 
infer patterns. In other words, because the pattern among the well- 


documented eleven poleis is so similar to the pattern among all poleis, 
it may be justifiable to treat missing observations as random 
exclusions from the dataset. Second, the many poleis that do not 
report transitions are most likely poleis for which transitions are not 
observed, rather than poleis that never transitioned. Only 28 per cent 
of the well-documented eleven poleis report no transitions, versus 54 
per cent of the full set of poleis, and most of the well-documented 
poleis report at least three transitions. Third, the evidence of 
expansion of democracy is very strong, and is robust to various cuts of 
the dataset. That said, the source of transitions (T to D versus O to D) 
appears to change over time. 
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5 DEMOCRACY AND WEALTH 


Although a systematic exploration of the factors behind transitions to 
particular constitutions must remain a topic for future research, we 
can start here by conducting a simple analysis to demonstrate the 
value of the dataset. To provide us with structure, we will focus on a 
question of great interest to modern scholars (though we can address 
it only in a limited way here): the link between wealth and 
democracy. It is generally agreed that, in the modern world, the 
association between democracy and wealth is robustly positive.» Can 
we document a similar positive relationship for ancient Greece? 

Of course, to answer this question, we must be able to measure 
wealth at the level of the individual polis. Although modern measures 
such as GDP are certainly not available for the ancient world, classical 
scholars have made great strides in identifying creative ways to 
measure wealth. For example, in an impressive demonstration of how 
truly wealthy the ancient Greeks were, Ober (2015) examines a 
number of measures: polis size (from which population counts can be 
estimated), the minting of silver coins, victors in Panhellenic games, 
colonies, city walls, coin hoards, house sizes, body (skeleton) sizes, 
landholdings and wages.io Not all these measures are available at the 
polis-level, but many are. 

The measures we will use are: polis size, public buildings, when 
silver coins were first minted, whether proxenoi were sent and 
received, and number of colonies founded. All of these measures are 
available at the level of the polis, but only the minting of silver coins 
has a time dimension; therefore, our dataset will be the cross-section 
of 177 poleis.11 None of these variables is a direct measure of wealth, 
but each should be correlated with a polis’s wealth (and possibly even 
with different dimensions of a polis’s wealth).i2 No doubt some of 
these proxies are more plausible than others.is; However, if we find 
democracy to be associated with higher values of all (or nearly all) of 
the variables, it will suggest that democracy and wealth were indeed 
related in the ancient world, an intriguing confirmation of the pattern 
in the modern world. 

We will begin by determining the form in which these data can best 
be used, given our objective. Ideally, our variables would be 
continuous measures, with exact values provided for each polis. In 
reality, we must work with the measures we can obtain. Where 
available, we employ variables that reflect the full range of the 


observed information (e.g. the number of colonies founded). In some 
cases, however, we have access only to variables constructed (by 
other scholars, for other purposes) in a manner that places poleis into 
categories, even though those categories were constructed from 
continuous variables (e.g. polis size). Other variables are, by their 
nature, categorical (e.g. did a polis issue silver coins in the sixth 
century?). When dealing with categorical variables, we will create a 
dichotomous (‘dummy’) variable for each category. 


Table 7.1 Descriptive statistics 


Wealth measures Obs. Mean Std. dev. Min. Max. 
Size of polis (km?) 
< 25 149 0.09 0.29 0 1 
25-100 149 0.22 0.42 0 | 
100-200 149 0.17 0.37 0 1 
200-500 149 0.28 0.45 0 1 
500-1,000 149 0.15 0.36 0 1 
1,000—2,000 149 0.05 0.23 0 1 
2,000-4,000 149 0.02 0.14 0 | 
4,000—7,000 149 00 0 0 
7,000—12,000 149 0.01 0.12 0 1 
Minted silver coins 
Ever 177 0.76 0.43 0 1 
Sixth century 177 0.33 0.47 0 1 
Fifth century 177 0.30 0.46 0 1 
Fourth century 177 0.13 0.34 0 1 
Proxenoi 
Sent 177 0.26 0.44 0 1 
Received 177 0.51 0.50 0 I 
Public buildings 177 3.40 2.76 0 20 
Number of colonies 177 1.50 4.67 0 39 
Democracy measures Obs Mean Std. Dev. Min. Max. 
Ever a democracy 177 0.52 0.50 0 1 
Total constitutions (no.) 177 3.24 3.29 | 14 
Democratic constitutions (no.) 177 0.86 1.58 0 9 
Proportion democratic 177 0.28 0.35 0 


Obs. = Obols; Std. dev. = Standard deviation; Min. = Minimum; Max. = 
Maximum 


For example, we will create a variable equal to 1 if a polis had 
between 0 and 25 square kilometres of terrain (category 1) and 0 


otherwise; a variable equal to 1 if a polis had between 25 and 100 
square kilometres of terrain (category 2) and 0 otherwise; and so forth 
through all nine size categories. We will proceed similarly with the 
issuing of coins and the sending of proxenoi — in each case, 
dichotomous variables will be created for the relevant categories. 
However, public buildings present a different challenge: the measure 
is not how many public buildings a polis had, but how many different 
types of public buildings were built. We will use the number of 
building types as listed — although ‘public buildings’ does not appear 
to be a truly continuous variable, we have not been able to determine 
a better way to proceed. 

The top of Table 7.1 shows descriptive statistics for the wealth 
measures. Size is available for only 149 of the poleis; the other wealth 
measures are available for all 177 poleis. Starting with size, it can be 
seen from the table that the vast majority of poleis fall into the first 
five size bands (i.e. the polis is less than or equal to 1,000 square 
kilometres in size). Indeed, nearly one-third have 100 square 
kilometres of territory or less. Approximately three-quarters of all 
poleis issued silver coins, roughly 40 per cent of them in the sixth 
century. About one quarter of all poleis sent proxenoi, and half 
received proxenoi. The average value of the building variable is 3.4 
(with a range of 0 to 20), while the average number of colonies is 1.5 
(with a range of 0 to 39). 


Ever a democracy vs. never a democracy, polis size (km?) 
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Figure 7.11 Democracy and polis size 


We will measure ‘democracy’ in three ways: (1) whether a given 


polis ever had a democratic constitution (‘ever a democracy’), (2) the 
number of twenty-year intervals for which the Inventory lists a 
democratic constitution for a given polis, and (3) the proportion of 
twenty-year intervals for which the Inventory lists a democratic 
constitution for a given polis (the number of twenty-year intervals 
with democratic constitutions divided by the total number of twenty- 
year intervals with any kind of constitution reported). The bottom of 
Table 7.1 lists descriptive statistics for the democracy measures. 
Slightly more than half of the poleis in the dataset (92 of 177) were 
democratic at some point between 600 and 320 BcE. The average polis 
has a constitution listed for 3.2 of the 14 twenty-year intervals (the 
median is 2 and the mode is 1), and was democratic for 0.9 of the 14 
twenty-year intervals (the maximum is 9). Thus, for the ‘average’ 
polis, 28 per cent of the reported constitutions are democratic. 

We will now relate these polis-level measures of democracy to the 
proxies for wealth. We begin with Figure 7.11, which charts the ‘ever 
a democracy’ (ever-democracies) — poleis reported as having had at 
least one democratic constitution — against the ‘never a democracy’ 
(never-democracies) by size category. As can be seen, the never- 
democracies are concentrated among the smaller poleis (47 percent 
are of 100 square kilometres or less), while the ever-democracies are 
concentrated in the larger size categories (61 per cent are larger than 
200 square kilometres). Table 7.2 shows the relationship between 
ever-democracy and the other wealth measures. The building measure 
is substantially and statistically significantly (at 1 per cent) larger for 
ever-democracies than for never-democracies (4.2 versus 2.5). Ever- 
democracies had substantially and statistically significantly more 
colonies (2.6 versus 0.4). A much larger proportion of ever- 
democracies sent proxenoi, received proxenoi, minted silver coins, and 
minted silver coins earlier than never-democracies. 


Table 7.2 Ever-democracy and other wealth measures 


Ever-democracy Never-democracy 


mean (st. dev.) mean (st. dev.) 
Public buildings 4.18 2.5 
(3.2) (1.8) 
Colonies 2.55 04 
(1.9) (11) 
Proxenoi 
Sent 37% 14% 
Received 64% 38% 
Minted silver coins 83% 71% 
Sixth century 42% 22% 
Fifth century 28% 36% 
Fourth century 12% 14% 


st. dev. = standard deviation 


Table 7.3 Democracy and polis size 


Size category (km’) Polis (no.) | Constits. (no.) Dem. constits. Proportion 


(no.) dem. constits. 
<25 14 34 4.0 12% 
25-100 33 83 8.5 10% 
100-200 25 51 13.0 25% 
200-500 4] 149 45.5 31% 
500-1,000 22. 97 36.0 37% 
1000—2,000 8 50 22:5 45% 
2000-4,000 3 25 14.5 58% 
7000—12,000 2 27 5 19% 


Constits. = Constitutions; Dem. constits. = Democratic constitutions 


Tables 7.3 and 7.4 and Figure 7.12 present the relationship between 
the wealth variables and the two other measures of democracy: 
number of democratic constitutions and proportion of democratic 
constitutions. Table 7.3 shows these democracy measures by polis size 
categories. The 47 poleis that fall into the two smallest size bands (100 
square kilometres or less) account collectively for 117 constitutions 
(i.e. twenty-year intervals with a constitution listed), only about 10 
percent of which are democratic. That percentage rises steadily with 
the size bands: the 25 poleis in the 100-200 square kilometre range 
account for 51 constitutions, 25 percent of which are democratic; the 
63 poleis in the next two size bands account for 246 constitutions, 33 
percent of which are democratic; and the 13 poleis in the three largest 
size bands account collectively for 102 constitutions, of which 41 
percent are democratic. Figure 7.12 shows scatter plots of buildings 


and colonies versus democracy; both show evidence of a positive 
relationship. Table 7.4 shows that a greater proportion of the 
constitutions of poleis that gave and received proxenoi are democratic, 
as are those of poleis that minted silver coins in the sixth century. 


Table 7.4 Number and proportion democratic constitutions and wealth 
measures 


Polis (no.) | Constits.(no.) | Dem. constits. Proportion 


(no.) dem. constits. 

Proxenoi 

Sent 46 196 125 37% 

Not sent 131 377 90.5 24% 

Received 91 379 119.5 32% 

Not received 86 194 43.5 22% 
Minted silver coins 

Sixth century 58 257 85.5 33% 

Fifth century 53 162 46.5 29% 

Fourth century 23 55 16 29% 


Constits. = Constitutions; Dem. constits. = Democratic constitutions 


In short, if these measures proxy reasonably well for wealth, Greek 
democracies, like modern democracies, were wealthier than non- 
democracies. This raises the intriguing possibility that whatever 
accounts for the strong and positive relationship between wealth and 
democracy in the modern world may also do so in ancient Greece. In 
other words, by explaining one, we may explain the other. 


6 CONCLUSION 


Our objective in this chapter has been to conduct an initial empirical 
analysis of political transitions in ancient Greece, both to demonstrate 
the potential usefulness of the Hansen-Nielsen Inventory as a source of 
data, and to shed new light on political transitions. The results of our 
simple analysis: (1) suggest that the prevalence of missing data may 
not be as serious a problem in using these data as one might fear; (2) 
confirm the well-known expansion of democracy that occurred in 
ancient Greece (the birthplace of democracy); (3) demonstrate the 
stochastic nature of that expansion (movements from democracy were 
almost as numerous as movements to democracy), as well as notable 
inter-temporal differences in the type of regimes transitioning to 
democracy; and (4) highlight an intriguing link between wealth and 


democracy, similar to that for the modern world. 
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Figure 7.12 Democracy and polis size (number and proportion of 
constitutions) 


Overall, the results of this analysis provide reasons to be guardedly 
optimistic about using Inventory data in future work. In particular, the 
fact that the observed pattern of transitions for the entire time series/ 
cross-section of poleis closely matches that observed for the best- 
documented poleis implies that the larger sample may indeed serve as 
the basis for useful inference. At the same time, the fact that we see 
substantially more transitions per polis among the best-documented 
poleis suggests that such inference must be conducted with caution. 
For example, any serious effort to estimate the degree of stability (or 
instability) of constitution types would necessarily need to control for 
the likelihood of observing a transition if, indeed, a transition 
occurred. Doing so presents an intriguing statistical challenge that we 
hope to tackle in future research. 
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1 The classifications may certainly vary in reliability; for example, 
inscriptions are generally considered more trustworthy than literary 


works, whose authors may have been seeking to make rhetorical points. 
Rather than attempting to distinguish among the sources on their merits, 
we will look at the effect of cutting the data in various ways, and of 
analysing sub-periods and well-documented poleis separately. See 
Teegarden 2014 for a more extensive discussion of the strengths and 
limitations of the Inventory dataset. 

2 See e.g. Teegarden 2014; Ma 2018. Fleck and Hanssen 2013, using 
Inventory data, find a statistically significant link between archaic-period 
tyranny and classicalperiod democracy. 

3 In particular, see Teegarden 2014: 221-36. His Figures Al and A2 
demonstrate how regime types are distributed among democracies, 
tyrannies, oligarchies and kings, as well as by regions, and how those 
distributions changed (by half-century) over time. He also provides a 
detailed explanation of the challenges involved in developing a dataset 
based on the Inventory and how he addressed those challenges. 

4 As Ober 2015: 40 writes, ‘Herodotus and Thucydides, along with many 
other Greek writers, regarded the question of the emergence and collapse 
of regimes in specific poleis to be among the most important events in a 
state’s history, and they considered the regime to be the primary 
determinant of a state’s behavior.’ 

5 See Hansen and Nielsen 2004: xiv for an explanation of timing 
abbreviations. 

6 This requires making some judgements regarding the time classifications. 
As noted, the Inventory either provides precise timing or employs the 
following classifications by century (we use the fifth century as an 
example): (1) early fifth, c. 500-480; (2) first half fifth; (3) mid fifth, c. 
460-440; (4) second half fifth; (5) late fifth, c. 420-400. (We ignore 
uncertain ending periods, marked by an ‘-?’ in the Inventory, attributing 
constitutions only for intervals directly designated.) We match the 
twenty-year intervals 480-460 and 440-420 to Hansen and Nielsen’s 
‘first half fifth’ and ‘second half fifth’. We could have instead organised 
the data by half-centuries, as does Teegarden 2014. Each approach has its 
advantages. Examining twenty-year intervals allows us to make use of 
more precise timing information (when available) regarding regime 
changes, while using half-centuries provides greater assurance that the 
timing is correct, as well as a larger number of poleis to analyse within 
each time period (thus probably reducing statistical noise). 

7 The beginning and ending points that define the two periods correspond 
to major changes in the Inventory’s reporting of constitutions. For the 
540-440 BcE period, we have five twenty-year intervals with 
constitutions reported for 30-40 poleis per interval. For the 440-360 BCE 
period, we have four twenty-year intervals with constitutions reported for 
60-70 poleis per interval. 

8 These differences appear worthy of more careful empirical exploration. 
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See Teegarden 2014 and Ober 2015, both of whom discuss the historical 
changes occurring over these time periods and employ Hansen-Nielsen 
data. 

Modern analysis of the relationship between democracy and wealth may 
be said to have begun with Lipset 1959’s influential argument that 
democracy emerges as part of a process that includes industrialisation, 
urbanisation, rising education levels and rising levels of wealth. This is 
sometimes called the ‘modernisation hypothesis’, and it has generated 
substantial debate; see Acemoglu et al. 2009 for a review. Acemoglu et 
al. title their 2014 paper, ‘Democracy does cause growth’, while North 
and Weingast 1989, Fleck 2000, Lizzeri and Persico 2004, and Fleck and 
Hanssen 2006 all develop analyses that consider more complex causal 
relationships: elites tend to expand rights where, and only where, doing 
so will increase wealth (primarily by allowing elites to commit to a 
wealth-expanding strategy). For related empirical work on the (complex) 
relationship between resource endowments, political institutions, and 
economic growth, see e.g. Haber and Menaldo 2011; Tsui 2011. 

In conducting his analysis, Ober draws on work by eminent scholars such 
as Mogens Hansen, Geoffrey Kron, Ian Morris and Walter Scheidel (see 
the Ober 2015 bibliography). Ober concludes from his analysis that the 
ancient Greeks enjoyed a level of wealth roughly equivalent to that of 
seventeenth-century Holland and England, and a broadness of 
distribution equivalent to that of the mid-1950s United States. 

In a more comprehensive analysis, we would set up the dataset as a 
panel, with each polis listed for each of the twenty-year intervals, with 
categories blinking on and off in accord with the Inventory’s records. A 
panel has the merit of incorporating both cross-sectional and time-series 
variation. However, setting up a proper panel will be a difficult exercise; 
moreover, because we lack good timing information for most of the 
wealth measures, a panel’s time-series aspect would yield little in the way 
of statistically useful variation. 

For example, the minting of coins may reflect a polis’s emphasis on 
commerce, as may the establishing of colonies and the sending of 
proxenoi; polis size may indicate the extent of agricultural production; and 
public building and receiving proxenoi may indicate the extent of a polis’s 
success in its endeavours. 

It is important to emphasise that a variable does not have to be a direct 
measure — or even very highly correlated with a direct measure — to be 
useful. The important thing is that the measure allows the researcher to 
distinguish wealthier from less wealthy poleis. For example, the wealth of 
a modern country is correlated with the miles of roads it has paved per 
capita. If one wishes to distinguish between wealthy and poor countries, 
this measure allows one to do so in a useful though imperfect manner. Of 
course, the measure is unlikely to be good at distinguishing between 


gradations of wealth — telling a slightly poor country from a moderately 
poor country, or a slightly less wealthy from a slightly more wealthy 
country. In other words, it is a noisy measure. 
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PATRONAGE IN ANCIENT SPARTA 


Ingvar B. Mehle 


To seek a protector or to find satisfaction in being one — these 
things are common to all ages. 
Marc Blochi 


The ideology of the Spartan homoioi, the ‘equals’, or rather the 
‘similars’, masked vast differences in wealth, prestige and power. In 
such circumstances, personal patronage thrives, as decades of 
anthropological investigations have shown us. Yet patronage is more 
commonly associated with Rome, despite the fact that several scholars 
have shown that patron-client relationships played a role even in 
democratic Athens, a society earlier thought exempt from this almost 
universal phenomenon. 

In this chapter, I discuss the role of personal patronage in classical 
Sparta, and the differences between unequal reciprocity in the society 
of the ‘similars’ and in democratic Athens. I build on the findings of 
Stephen Hodkinson and Paul Cartledge (Sparta), Rachel Zelnick- 
Abramovitz (Athens) and my own research into patronage in the 
Roman Republic and the comparative structure of Athenian 
patronage, in order to demonstrate how patronage is a natural part of 
all ancient societies.2 Different systems allow for the institution of 
patronage to assume different scopes and work through different 
venues, forcing the phenomenon to adapt to various circumstances. 
This changes the rates of exchange between patron and client, but 
does not abolish the institution, as claimed by Paul Millett.3 


1 A UNIVERSAL MODEL FOR A UNIVERSAL PHENOMENON: THE 
ECONOMY OF GRATITUDE 


In the same way that archaeologists automatically look for a theatre 


in a Greek city, a public bath in a Roman city, and council houses, 
forums/agoras and temples in either, historians should look for 
patron-client relationships in the written sources, no matter which 
city is being scrutinised. And our answer to ‘What reason do you have 
to look for this?’ should be the same as an archaeologist would give if 
asked why he or she was so sure that somewhere on the site there 
would be the remains of a theatre, a council house, a temple or an 
agora: because it would be very strange indeed to find a city without 
these structures. Even without any success in finding some or all of 
these typical features, the archaeologist would repeat the old truth: 
Absence of evidence is not evidence of absence. 

By common definition, patronage is a (1) personal relationship 
which involves (2) exchanges of goods and/or services over time, 
between (3) two parties with differing power, bound together in (4) a 
moral contract of reciprocity and friendship.s Even without any 
evidence of patronage in Sparta, I would still presuppose its existence 
in some form or other; the services and goods rendered to patron and 
client determined by the peculiar economic, social and cultural-politic 
setup. This general model for patronage in the ancient world can be 
summarised in six points: 


1. The wealth of contemporary evidence for the perseverance of 
patronage in traditional and modern communities, discussed in 
the anthropological and sociological literature, leads one to 
conclude that personal patronage is found in all societies 
which have both socioeconomic inequality and competition for 
prestige and power.s 

2. Whereas patrons provide subsistence crisis insurance, 
protection from private or public dangers and sometimes 
brokerages between the client and other powerful individuals 
or institutions,7 clients, apart from reciprocating with 
supplementary labour and goods when necessary, protect their 
superior’s reputation, act as his or her eyes and ears, campaign for 
him or her if she or he should stand for office, and generally use 
their skills and resources to advance their patron over other 
patrons.s 

3. Although ancient patronage has traditionally been associated 
with Rome, patronage is also found in abundance in 
democratic Athens,» the forms of interaction and ‘rates of 
exchange’ between patron and client adjusted to that particular 


system. 1o 

4. What I have called ‘the rates of exchange’ in the give-and-take 
between client and patron depend on the relative power of the 
two parties and what they need from each other. Several 
factors determine this on the systemic level, such as available 
resources, the intensity of competition, rules for distribution, 
political and judicial rights etc.11 On the personal level such 
factors as ethics,i2 emotional attachments and the gracefulness 
of the exchangeis come into play. 

5. In the ancient city-republics of the Graeco-Roman world, 
patronage was one of four interconnected roles played in the 
competition for power and prestige (the quadriga model; see 
Figures 8.1 and 8.2): (a) Friend — between equals 
(b) Patron — between unequals 
(c) Big man/Community patron 
(d) Statesman/Politician 
Through the use of all these roles, constituting a four-horse 
chariot race, the competitor could generate gratitude, but the 
sense of obligation and form of reciprocation he could expect 
depended on which roles members of the public met him in. 

6. The support generated through friendship and personal 
patronage gave the competitor a core of supporters who helped 
to influence the rest of the public to become his followers. The 
support generated through community patronage (not personal 
gifts, but gifts to the whole community) and statesmanship 
(reforms, state-sponsored handouts, leadership) was more 
volatile, because less personal and less exclusive than one-to- 
one patronage, and with more competition. Although a core 
group was necessary to be a competitor, it would, in the face 
of a large citizenry and many rivals for power and prestige, be 
insufficient to win the competition. 


Figure 8.1 Political roles in ancient city-states. 


Roles Friend Patron Big man Statesman 


Distribution Symmetric Asymmetric Elitist Universal 

Output Personal gifts Personal gifts Gifts tothe Achievement 
and favours and favours community  values/‘programme’, 
Companionship Protection Largesse eloquence 

Input Similar returns Inferior returns Respect and Respect and 


Subservience popularity popularity 


Following 


Figure 8.2 Core and following 


The model can both accommodate cheating, by for instance 
introducing blatant corruption as a ‘fifth horse’, and the peculiarities 
of Sparta, where the role of community patron seems to have been 
something that only appeared on the stage in the Hellenistic and 
Roman age.is 


2 APPLICABILITY OF THE MODEL TO ANCIENT SPARTA 


Whereas the prevalence of patron-client relationships in democratic 
Athens has been explicitly denied by many modern scholars,i6« its 
existence in Sparta was not even considered a possibility before 
Cartledge and Hodkinson,17 since all Spartiates, scholars believed, by 
definition were given a piece of land, an undividable and unsalable 
kleros, at birth. The patron—client model was originally created to 
explain how elites control the masses in relatively open competitions 


for power and influence, but Sparta lacked a clear definition of ‘mass’ 
and ‘elite’. What need of patrons was there where everybody had 
enough to sustain themselves as rentiers and commit themselves to 
full-time soldiering? If the Spartiates were not outright economic and 
social equals, at least they must have been ‘similar’ enough to avoid 
personal patronage. 

This view of landownership, or rather landholdership, since the 
state was supposed to be in ultimate control of a pool of kleroi, 
changed dramatically with the publication of Stephen Hodkinson’s 
article ‘Land tenure and inheritance in classical Sparta’ (1986). 
Hodkinson conclusively showed that the old system did not break 
down in the late fifth century due to some reform or other, but rather 
that it never existed in the first place. It was just another myth 
invented for propaganda purposes during the third-century revolution 
of king Agis IV and Kleomenes III. Not only was all land in the archaic 
and classical age privately owned and inheritable, but over time, 
Sparta too, as happened in all city-states, became increasingly 
stratified. 

All three major historians, Herodotus, Thucydides and Xenophon, 
agreed that some were indeed ‘more equal than others’ among the so- 
called ‘equals’ or ‘similars’, and de Ste Croix’s list, even though not 
exhaustive, is certainly decisive in this matter::s 


. ‘The prosperous ones’ (Hdt. 6.61.3). 

. ‘Of good family, and in wealth among the first’ (Hdt. 7.134.2). 

. ‘Those who had great possessions’ (Thuc. 1.6.4). 

. ‘The first men’ (Thuc. 4.108.7; 5.15.1). 

. ‘The rich’ (Xen. Lac. Pol. 5.3; Arist. Pol. 4.9, 1294b22, 26). 

. ‘The very rich’ (Xen. Hell. 6.4.10-11). 

. Those ‘from whom the greatest offices are filled’ (Xen. Lac. 
Pol. 2.2). 

. ‘The gentlemen’/‘the wise and good’ (Arist. Pol. 2.9, 1270b24). 
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Many held on to their status as homoioi by the skin of their teeth, 
many more were declassed as hypomeiones (‘inferiors’), unable to keep 
up with the three economic demands for full citizenship; (1) 
participation in the agogé when children, (2) paying their mess dues 
when adults, and (3) remaining as full-time soldiers, forbidden to 
engage in any form of productive work. In this situation, the filling of 
the moral obligation to (4) start a family and produce children was for 


many potential Spartiates impossible. The inequalities permeating 
Sparta created the perfect environment for patron-client relationships. 
Paul Cartledge and Stephen Hodkinson have demonstrated how these 
vertical ties existed at both the bottom and the top of Spartan society. 

In his biography of King Agesilaos, Paul Cartledge devotes a chapter 
to ‘the politics of patronage’, where he sets out 


to explain the informal means at the disposal of an adroit Spartan 
king to determine in advance the outcome of meetings of the 
assembly and of major political trials and to ensure as far as 
possible or desirable that he or his men had the responsibility for 
executing those decisions of public policy that he had sponsored 
or approved.is 


Whereas a king was exceptionally well placed to play the patron, the 
fact that he chose to do so is significant. In order to ‘work the system’ 
he found it useful to cultivate many ‘friends’, and did indeed use these 
connections many times in the course of his career. Other players, 
without royal blood, such as Lysander, did likewise. 

As Cartledge observes, the patron-client relationship 


is always asymmetrical or lop-sided in two senses: the patron has 
more to offer than the client and give in return; and the goods 
and services they mutually exchange are incommensurable, those 
a patron offers tending to be solidly material, whereas what he 
expects from a client has a more symbolic quality - loyalty, 
honour, prestige and general political support, in a word 
deference.20 


The display of material wealth within the borders of Sparta was not 
acceptable to the community, so the rich competed all the more 
vigorously in other arenas, such as the costly sport of chariot racing at 
the Panhellenic festivals, i.e. the Olympic, Isthmian and Nemean 
games. At home, although community patronage (the role of big man) 
was all but forbidden, it was nevertheless possible to display social 
wealth, in the form of one’s retinue, visible both on a daily basis and 
on public, cultic occasions. Hodkinson points out how this retinue 
consisted of a variety of social categories: 21 


1. Therapontes: helot servants in the household. 
2. Mothénes: helot children reared as attendants of Spartan boys. 


. Trophimoi: foreign ‘foster-children’ . 

. Xenoi: foreign, probably high-status friends visiting. 

. Nothoi: ‘bastards’ of the Spartans. 

. Mothakes: sponsored citizen children. 

. Philoi: citizen friends without their own retinue, fathers of the 
mothakes, beneficiaries of gifts and services. 
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The first two categories, both helots lifted from normal agricultural 
work, may have felt privileged or not, depending on the temperament 
of their masters and their own inclinations. But surely, rich Spartans 
had more helots than less affluent Spartans. Xenia (guest-friendship) 
was an established elite custom, and having a foreign ‘foster-child’ in 
one’s retinue was a symbol of such elite status. We know that Spartan 
representatives, commanders and harmosts in other states often had 
previous xenia ties there, which gave them the edge over competitors 
without inside knowledge and important contacts. The last three 
categories, however, were tied to a particular household by traditional 
bonds of gratitude, which is to say personal patronage, and also lent 
lustre to the retinue. Not only did they signal great wealth and social 
prestige, but they were simultaneously a service to the state, pumping 
up the number of citizen-soldiers. When these trophimoi were perioikoi, 
they added to the elite soldiery of the Spartan state. In a word, the 
greater and more distinguished the retinue was, the more importance 
was associated with the head of household. 

In the following comparison between Spartan and Athenian sources 
on reciprocity, the friend of Agesilaos and all things Spartan, 
Xenophon, will be treated as a reliable spokesman for Spartan affairs. 
The lack of Spartan voices in the source material is, of course, 
lamentable. But if by a strange quirk of fortune we suddenly found 
something similar to the information we can extrapolate from the 
Attic orators, I doubt that Xenophon’s testimony on the political use 
of reciprocity would be significantly contradicted. 


3 THE IDEOLOGY OF RECIPROCITY IN SPARTA AND ATHENS 


The Athenians saw themselves as political equals, but recognised that 
there were great economic and social differences between citizens. 
The Spartans never claimed to live in political equality, but 
pretended, despite rising evidence to the contrary, that the economic 
and social differences were not there. The appellation of the citizen 


body as the homoioi, the equals, or rather, following Paul Cartledge’s 
preference, the similars, was not, however, totally wrong. 

First, the equal division of the conquered Messenian land in the late 
seventh/early sixth century, and the availability of a large subject 
labour force, the helots, to work those lands for the Spartiates, created 
for a time the possibility of realising an egalitarian and collectivist 
ideology. All citizens became landlords, freed from the necessity of 
working their own fields, and could devote themselves to becoming 
full-time soldiers. No citizens faced subsistence crises for several 
generations and, for perhaps a century, independence was the norm. 22 
Gradually, the familiar processes of inheritance by more than one son, 
dowries to daughters and subsequent indebtedness, reduced many 
estates, and opened the field for the beneficence of patrons. 

Second, living costs were reduced through the imposition by law of 
a uniform lifestyle.2: The public upbringing (agogé); the messes 
(syssitia); the sumptuary laws restricting the display of wealth at 
funerals and marriages, in sacrifices and houses, as well as the use of 
precious metals or artefacts; all made it easier for the less fortunate 
homoioi to keep up with the rich. At the same time, however, the same 
restrictions, which forbade manual labour, craftsmanship and trade24 
made it impossible for struggling Spartans to work themselves out of 
economic difficulties. 

Third, those who could not keep up their status as full-time 
hoplites, and at the same time pay their mess dues, feed their families 
and support their sons through the agogé, were excluded from the 
citizen body. This meant dwindling citizen numbers but without the 
political pressure from below to remedy the situation. The homoioi 
continued to be equal/similar, but only by reducing great numbers to 
the status of inferiors, hypomeiones. When solutions to the 
oliganthropia were introduced in the third century, they came from the 
top, and in a society permeated with patron-client relationships. 

Despite these peculiarities, the ideology behind reciprocity seems to 
have been more or less the same in Sparta and Athens, if we allow 
Xenophon to speak for the Spartans. Discussing the virtues of his hero 
and benefactor, King Agesilaos, Xenophon extols his circumspection in 
money matters: 


Agesilaos not only judged it wrong to fail to pay a debt of 
gratitude, but also for someone with greater resources not to pay 
considerable interest on the debt.2s 


It is when favours are freely given that people are glad to do 
something for their benefactor, not just repay the favour, but also 
in gratitude for being judged trustworthy enough to safeguard the 
advance loan of a favour.26 


Demosthenes concurred with the noblesse oblige expressed in these 
statements, and added that, although beneficence creates gratitude, 
and nothing is more loathsome than ingratitude, some finesse is 
required of the benefactor in handling the situation: 


I believe that the recipient of a favour should remember it for all 
time if he is to act honourably, and the one who conferred the 
favour should forget it immediately if he is to avoid 
meanspiritedness. Recalling benefactions conferred in private and 
talking about them is nearly the same as insulting people. So I 
will do nothing of the kind, nor shall I be provoked into doing it, 
but whatever reputation I have in this regard is good enough for 
me.27 


That finesse was required is also very clear from Pericles’ funeral 
oration, where the superiority of the Athenian way of doings things is 
extolled above that of all others, especially the Spartans. Possibly 
reciprocity in foreign relations is alluded to here, but the sentiment 
remains the same: 


We are at variance with most others too in our concept of doing 
good: we make our friends by conferring benefit rather than 
receiving it. The benefactor is the firmer friend, in that by further 
kindness he will maintain gratitude in the recipient as a current 
debt: the debtor is less keen, as he knows that any return of 
generosity will be something owed, not appreciated as an 
independent favour. And we are unique in the way we help 
others — no calculation of self-interest, but an act of frank 
confidence in our freedom..2s 


This is consistent with Ober’s notion of dignity as the third core 
democratic value, alongside liberty and equality.29 In order for a client 
to be an effective support for his patron, he should never humiliate 
himself in the way the abhorred archetype flatterer would do: 


You might call flattery (kolakeian) talk that is shameful, but also 


profitable to the flatterer. The flatterer (kolaka) is the sort to say, 
as he walks along. ‘Do you notice how people are looking at you? 
This does not happen to anyone in the city except you.’ ‘They 
praised you yesterday in the stoa’, and he explains that when 
more than thirty people were sitting there and a discussion arose 
about who was the best, at his own suggestion they settled on his 
man’s name. He tells everyone to keep quiet while his man is 
saying something, and praises him when he is listening, and if he 
should pause, adds an approving ‘You’re right.’30 


So while the client should take care never to forget the benefits 
received, the patron should pretend to have forgotten about them. The 
benefactions were not actually forgotten by the patrons, of course, 
and we shall see that Athenian clients were summoned to witness in 
court about the help they had received from their patrons. 

Although the ideology and logic were similar, the actual give-and- 
take naturally had to adapt to the peculiarities of two systems so 
different from each other as those of Athens and Sparta were. 


4 MATERIAL BENEFITS 


Taking part in the common meals in the syssitia was part of the 
definition of a citizen in ancient Sparta, whereas taking part in a 
symposium in ancient Athens was a mark of elite status. The notorious 
luxury of the symposia and the austerity of the syssitia are well known 
topoi; the most important difference for this study, however, is the fact 
that the Athenian dinner (whether as a full symposium or a more 
modest affair) was usually paid for by the host, and that the host also 
decided who was invited, while the Spartan syssitia were paid for 
equally by all the members. 

The Athenian case is beautifully summed up in a fictional dialogue 
by Xenophon, where Socrates claims that his rich interlocutor, 
Kritoboulos, with all his obligations, really is worse off than the 
relatively poor Socrates: 


Socrates explained, ‘. . . in the first place, I see that you are 
obliged to offer many large sacrifices to the gods; otherwise, I 
think both gods and men would object. Next, it is incumbent on 
you often to entertain visitors from abroad, and to do so 
generousily. What is more, you have to invite your fellow citizens 


to dinners and do them favours; otherwise you’d lose your 
supporters. Furthermore, I notice that the State is already 
requiring great expenditure from you on things like horse-rearing, 
financing choruses and athletic competitions, and on 
administration; and if there should be a war, I’m sure they will 
require you to finance triremes and will make you pay an almost 
unbearable amount of tax.’s1 


That these dinners, and other gifts of food, could be seen as patronage 
is clear from other stories. The use of food for political purposes was 
common in Athens. Kimon left his gardens unfenced, so that passers- 
by could help themselves more easily, but he also ‘threw his house 
open to all, so that he regularly supplied an inexpensive meal to many 
men, and the poor Athenians approached him and dined’.s2 The 
Spartan mess system made private dinners or privately initiated 
banquets obsolete.s3 Still, even within the narrow confines of the 
Lycurgan diet, there was room for competition and display. 

The simplicity of the Spartan table is spelled out clearly by 
Xenophon, but he also mentions the extras available: 


The amount of food [Lycurgus] allowed was just enough to 
prevent them from getting either too much or too little to eat. But 
many extras are supplied from the spoils of the chase; and for 
these rich men sometimes substitute wheaten bread. 
Consequently the board is never bare until the company breaks 
up, and never extravagantly furnished.s4 


Later sources claim that the rich did not just provide wheaten bread 
(the less toothsome and nutritious barley bread was the norm), but 
also, much like Kimon, shared their harvest with their clients, offering 
them anything from their fields which was in season: 


Sometimes the common people bring whatever is caught in the 
chase; but the rich contribute wheat bread and anything from the 
fields which the seasons permits.3s 


They contribute [the epakleion, additional meal] . . . to give 
evidence of their own prowess in the hunt. Many of them, too, 
who keep flocks, give a liberal share of the offspring. So the dish 
may consist of ring-doves, geese, turtle-doves, thrushes, 
blackbirds, hares, lambs and kids. The cooks announce to the 


company the names of those who bring in anything for the 
occasion, in order that all may realize the labour spent upon the 
chase and the zeal manifested for themselves. 36 


The mess table was perhaps not the most fertile ground for creating 
patron-client relationships, since (1) the extras provided by the rich 
were given to the whole dining group instead of to one needy person; 
(2) a kid or lamb testified to wealth and generosity, but hares and 
doves showed personal accomplishment and dedication of time and 
effort; (3) poorer members might thus be able to reciprocate and 
compete for honour through hunting — the rich were more likely to 
own hunting dogs, which, however, according to Xenophon they were 
expected to lend to anyone that asked;37 and (4) the respect given to 
wealth and gratitude for its gifts were heavily mixed up with the 
prestige of rank, accomplishments, seniority and physical prowess. 

In order to get admission to the mess, however, one first had to 
complete the agogé and, when co-opted to a mess, pay the mess dues, 
which were five or six times higher than subsistence level, according 
to calculations made by Thomas J. Figueira.ss As testified by Aristotle, 
this was the root cause of Sparta’s greatest problem, the steady 
dwindling of citizen numbers: 


Also the regulations for the the public mess-tables called Phiditia 
have been badly laid down by their originator. The revenue for 
these ought to come rather from public funds, as in Crete, but 
among the Spartans everybody has to contribute, although some 
of them are very poor and unable to find money for this charge, 
so that the result is the opposite of what the lawgiver purposed. 
For he intends the organization of the common tables to be 
democratic, but when regulated by the law in this manner it 
works out as by no means democratic; for it is not easy for the 
very poor to participate, yet their ancestral regulation of the 
citizenship is that it is not to belong to one who is unable to pay 
this tax.39 


The solution for Spartan fathers who either had fallen out of the 
system and into the category of hypomeiones, or had difficulties paying 
the tax to the messes and at the same time providing for their family, 
was the institution of the mothax. 


The mothakes are _ foster-brothers (syntrophoi) of _ the 


Lakedaimonians. Each of the boys of citizen-status, according as 
their private means suffice, make some boys their foster-brothers 
— some one, others two, and some more. 40 


Kallikratides, Gylippos and Lysander in Lakedaimon were called 
mothakes. This was the name of the <foster-brothers 
(syntrophis)> of the affluent, whom their fathers sent with them 
to compete with them in the gymnasia. The man who made this 
arrangement, Lykourgos, granted Lakonian citizenship to those 
who kept to the boys’ agogé. 41 


Patronage in Sparta was thus institutionalised with a view to creating 
citizens and strengthening the state. In Athens it was not the poor 
man’s citizenship that was in jeopardy, but his well-being and status, 
and any arrangement with richer friends would have been a private 
affair. Moreover, the threshold for when help towards susistence was 
needed in Athens and Sparta was quite different. It would make sense 
that the mothakes also continued to be on the receiving end of the rich 
men’s bounty after admission to a mess and hence full citizenship. 

Being unable to pay the mess dues was, however, not the same as 
being destitute or needy in an Athenian setting for a number of 
reasons. First, as we have seen, the tax was five or six times higher 
than the amount needed for subsistence. This may, in addition to 
providing food for helots in mess/state service, as Figueira suggests, 42 
also have financed other institutions of Spartan society..43 

Second, the surplus from what remained of the struggling Spartan’s 
farm had to be extracted at a rate of 50:50, the helots doing all the 
work for half the produce.44 It was not possible to reduce the helot 
stock in order for Spartans to work on the land and increase their part 
of the surplus. That meant automatic exclusion from the citizen body 
as surely as defaulting on the mess dues. Neither could our 
prospective client add to his income by crafts or commerce, both of 
which were also forbidden. 

Third, the really destitute fell out of the system long before they 
started to starve (the rest of the family, if they had any, were probably 
not so lucky). Failure to pay mess dues at the rate of five or six times 
the subsistence minimum would entail loss of citizenship status long 
before subsistence crises afflicted the Spartan himself.4s To keep his 
household going without too much sacrifice, the man on the way 
down probably acquired both debts, enforceable by law, and ‘friendly 


loans’ such as we know from Athens. If he had not already attached 
himself to a patron early in the game, it was probably harder to get 
one once he was declassed. As hypomeién, he might bolster a rich 
man’s retinue, and probably still be used as a soldier, but he could not 
participate in any meaningful way in the arenas where he could repay 
the benefactions that kept him alive. However, we know nothing of 
him and his like, apart from their revolutionary temper in the so- 
called Kinadon affair. 

Fourth, social tensions in Sparta were either solved through 
personal patronage or removed from the body politic. This gave 
patron-client relationships a systemic function which is entirely alien 
to the Athenian context. Personal patronage, however, remained the 
privilege of a few. Even though the possible scope of patronage was 
enormous in Sparta, the constraints were significant, and the 
motivation of prospective patrons moderate at best. In order to keep a 
client within the body politic, it was not enough to keep him alive by 
adding to the surplus he could produce himself, as in Athens. He had 
to be kept not only on a comfortable survival level, but free from the 
necessity of working for a living. This naturally narrowed the extent 
to which personal patronage could save the system from itself. Apart 
from the cost of clients, what was their use, other than bolstering the 
patron’s prestige? Most positions of power were filled by appointment, 
not election (or sortition) as in Athens, either by the ephors, higher 
officers or the kings.46 In order to succeed, a rich man needed patrons 
in high office even more than he needed clients. However, to reach 
high office, one did not have to be rich, as the case of the admiral 
Lysander demonstrates. 

Although Lysander was from one of the semi-noble families, the 
ancestors of Heracles, the sources agree that he was relatively poor, 
and it is even claimed that he was one of the above-mentioned 
mothakes. 47 Consequently he was from childhood enmeshed in the web 
of patron-client relationships, first as client and later as patron.4s As a 
young man he even became the ‘lover’ of the later king Agesilaos, a 
formalised relationship that boys in the agogé entered into at age 
twelve.4o We know nothing of Lysander’s rise before his election to be 
admiral in 407, possibly a brand-new office to cope with Athenian 
supremacy at sea.so There is no reason to doubt that he was 
considered an extraordinary talent, or that the long war with Athens 
would make the power brokers of Sparta even more willing to 
recognise ability in its more socially humble families. But there seems 


to be more to the story, as Plutarch relates: 


he seems to have been naturally subservient to men of power and 
influence, beyond what was usual in a Spartan, and content to 
endure an arrogant authority for the sake of gaining his ends, a 
trait which some hold to be no small part of political ability. s: 


As an admiral stationed in Ephesos, he got the most influential men 
among the exiles and allies to contribute generously towards the 
equipment of the fleet, in exchange for promises to leave the cities in 
their charge after the victory.s2 When his one year as admiral was up, 
these foreign clients of Lysander lobbied the Spartans to reinstate 
him.ss Sent back as nominal vice-admiral, but in reality in full 
command, he vanquished the Athenian fleet and installed his foreign 
clients as juntas in their home cities and his compatriots as governers 
of Spartan garrisons all over the Greek world. 

Even after his private empire was dismantled by the kings and 
ephors in 403/2, Lysander had considerable personal influence.ss We 
find him as king-maker in 400, in a dispute over the succession, but 
unfortunately we know little more than that Lysander successfully 
spoke on behalf of Agesilaos, in the debate regarding the 
interpretations of the oracles.ss As he had for so long occupied a 
position of vast authority abroad, it would not be far-fetched to 
assume that many at home owed their personal advancement to him, 
and that this would have helped Agesilaos to the throne. Agesilaos 
reciprocated by taking Lysander with him to Ephesos to protect the 
newly acquired Spartan Empire from the Persians, only to find that his 
kingly status counted for little in comparison with the prestige of 
Lysander. 


Since Lysander was so generally known, he was being constantly 
approached by people asking him to help them to get what they 
wanted from Agesilaos, and as a result there was always a great 
crowd of courtiers around Lysander wherever he went, so that it 
looked as though Agesilaos was an ordinary individual and 
Lysander was the king of Sparta.s« 


Agesilaos decided to demonstrate the difference between a power 
holder and a power broker, sending away empty-handed all those 
who were recommended to him by Lysander. Henceforth, 
‘[Lysander] no longer allowed a crowd to follow him about and 


he plainly told those who wanted to make use of his influence 
that they would be better without it.’s7 


Leaving the illustrative case of Lysander, and returning to our main 
argument, we know next to nothing of what other material services a 
Spartan patron could bestow on his Spartan clients, besides the 
support through the agogé and for mess contributions Lysander 
himself may have received in his youth. Xenophon’s Agesilaus vaguely 
alludes to various opportunities connected to imperial administration 
and the sale of booty, which enriched his friends (without defrauding 
the state), and mentions that the king abstained from taking 
possession of his inheritance, thereby favouring his kinsmen on the 
maternal side, who needed it more.ss In Spartan society, fines were 
probably used quite often, but we have only one obscure reference to 
this practice being a source of patronage: In Plutarch’s Spartan 
Sayings, a Spartan sentenced to death is quoted as exclaiming: ‘I 
rejoice to think that I must pay this penalty myself, without begging 
or borrowing from anybody.’s»7 From Athens we know that friends 
were supposed to help pay fines (and indeed any great and 
unexpected outlays), but also that this could be refused.«o 

We are, thanks to the many court speeches which have survived, 
better informed about how patrons aided their clients in Athens. To 
take just two examples, Demosthenes and Lysias write: 


If any of you are unaware that in my private life I am generous, 
compassionate, and helpful to the needy, I’ll say nothing. I would 
rather not utter a word or provide any testimony about those 
matters, for instance, about any prisoners of war whom I 
ransomed from the enemy, or about the daughters of any citizens 
whose dowry I provided, or about any similar matters..1 


In addition to this, he privately helped some of the poorer 
citizens by contributing to their daughters’ and sisters’ dowries, 
ransomed others from the enemy, and provided money for others 
for their burial. He did this in the belief that an honourable man 
should help his friends, even if nobody would know about it. But 
now it is fitting that you should hear about it from me. Please call 
that man, and the other one, for me.«2 


Spartans rarely paid ransoms and funeral expenses were negligible by 
law. But helping out with dowries, which Aristotle thought were 


exorbitant in Sparta, was probably part of the repertoire of the better- 
off. In the middle of misogynistic ranting, Aristotle even tries to 
quantify the problem of land concentration, created by the division of 
an inheritance between sons, the custom of giving large dowries to 
daughters, and permitting heiresses to marry outside the family 
instead of bolstering the family fortunes of uncles or cousins: 


It has come about that some of the Spartans own too much 
property and some extremely little; owing to which the land has 
fallen into few hands... And also nearly two-fifths of the whole 
area of the country is owned by women who inherit estates and 
the practice of giving large dowries . . . As a result of this, 
although the country is capable of supporting fifteen hundred 
cavalry and thirty thousand hoplites, they numbered not even a 
thousand [in the battle at Leuktra, 371 BCE].«3 


Even if we are reluctant to accept Aristotle’s estimation of female 
landholding and its evils, it fits nicely with Plutarch’s story of how 
King Agis went about promoting land reform and cancellation of debts 
in the third century. One of his first steps was to win over his mother, 
who, ‘owing to the the multitude of retainers (meaty), friends, and 
debtors, had great influence in the state and took a large part in 
public affairs’.6«1 The word translated as ‘retainer’ here, pelatés, is 
defined by Liddell and Scott as ‘one who approaches to seek 
protection, a dependant’; also found in the Aristotelian Ath. Pol. 2, it is 
the closest equivalent to ‘client’ in the Greek language. The women 
turned economic power into social and political power through 
patronage.cs The women, continues Plutarch: 


joined in urging and hastening on the projects of Agis, sent for 
their friends among the men and invited them to help, and held 
conferences with the women besides, since they were well aware 
that the men of Sparta were always obedient to their wives, and 
allowed them to meddle in public affairs more than they 
themselves were allowed to meddle in domestic concerns. «« 


Much of the crushing debt problem in the fourth and third centuries 
may have had an innocent beginning, in the form of interest-free 
loans. Over time, gratitude may well have given way to resentment, 
and the kind of renegotiation discussed extensively by Aristotle with 
regard to exchanges between ‘unequal friends’ and ‘friendships based 


on utility’. 


It is debatable whether in estimating a service and making 
repayment for it one should have regard to the benefit of the 
recipient or the generosity of the donor. The recipients assert that 
what they received cost their benefactors little and could have 
been had from other sources — thus trying to minimize their 
indebtedness; the donors on the contrary insist that their services 
were the greatest that lay in their power, and could not have 
been had from elsewhere, and were rendered in the face of 
danger or some such emergency. Probably where the friendship is 
based on utility, the right standard is the benefit of the recipient; 
for the request is his, and the other supplies it in the expectation 
of getting back an equal return. So it is the amount of help 
obtained by the recipient that constitutes the value of the service; 
and therefore he ought to repay as much benefit as enjoyed, or 
even more, because that will be a finer gesture.«7 


In the end this conflict could not easily be resolved for persons locked 
in a downward social and economic spiral, and the egalitarianism 
between the two parties would be abandoned, in favour of what 
Aristotle calls a ‘friendship based on superiority’, ‘unequal friends’ or, 
in our vocabulary, a patron-client relationship: 


the superior friend should get more honour, and the needy friend 
more gain; because honour is the reward for virtue and 
beneficence, whereas the remedy for need is gain . . . This then is 
the way unequal friends should associate: the one who is 
benefitted financially or morally should give honour in return, 
making such payment as is in his power.«s 


5 JUDICIAL HELP: ADVOCATES, WITNESSES, JURYMEN AND 
JUDGES 


Except for a few celebrity cases, involving kings or commanders, 
brought before the gerousia and the ephors, we know little of how 
justice was carried out in Sparta. One of these cases, the trial against 
Sphodrias for storming an Athenian citadel under a truce, is described 
in detail by Xenophon, revealing that justice could be determined by 
the number of your friends: 


Now the friends (philoi) of [King] Kleombrotos were political 
associates (hetairoi) of Sphodrias, and were inclined to acquit 
him; but they feared [King] Agesilaos and his friends (philoi), and 
likewise those who stood between the two parties.«9 


Therefore Sphodrias said to [his son] Kleonymos: ‘It is within 
your power, my son, to save your father by begging [your friend] 
Archidamos [son of king Agesilaos] to make Agesilaos favourable 
to me at my trial.’ Upon hearing this Kleonymos gathered courage 
to go to Archidamos and begged him for his sake to become the 
saviour of his father.7o 


Now when Archidamos saw Kleonymos weeping, he wept with 
him as he stood by his side; and when he heard his request, he 
replied: ‘Kleonymos, be assured that I cannot even look my father 
in the face, but if I wish to accomplish some object in the state, I 
petition everyone else rather than my father; yet nevertheless, 
since you so bid me, believe that I will use every effort to 
accomplish this for you.’71 


The story tells us that Sphodrias’ acquittal was secured through the 
mobilisation of friends in high places. Kleonymos’ remark about 
petitioning everyone else rather than his father only makes sense if 
indeed King Agesilaos was not alone in manipulating the system 
through such contacts. It would not be unreasonable to infer that the 
common Spartan’s chances before the court rested not only on the 
quality of his defence, but also on the social network he could 
mobilise — to bear witness for him, certainly, but also to soften up the 
gerontes and ephors. 

A full-scale trial, with five ephors and the entire gerousia, seems to 
be a bit of an overkill for more mundane court cases. Probably the 
ephors were able to punish lesser infractions with fines, a right which 
might also have extended to the polemarchs for purely military 
matters, like their counterparts in Athens, the stratégoi. We know 
nothing of appeals, boards of popular judges or how judicial 
proceedings were carried out, below the ‘supreme court’, which was 
probably reserved for treason and matters of state more generally. We 
do know, however, that the Athenians, despite their reputation for 
being eager litigants, had several ways of dealing with both criminal 
and civil cases before they reached the courtroom. 


Crimes such as seduction could be dealt with summarily, provided 
that one had willing witnesses to the crime and an agreement upon 
the justice of the punishment. A man caught in flagrante delicto as a 
seducer could, in Athens, be killed legally by the kyrios of the woman, 
but the killer had to be prepared to answer for his private execution of 
justice before a court of law if accused by the relatives. One such 
angry husband, Euphiletos, seems to have commanded enough respect 
among his friends to carry this out: 


He [Eratosthenes] did not dispute it, gentlemen. He admitted his 
guilt, he begged and pleaded not to be killed, and he was ready to 
pay money in compensation. But I did not accept his proposal. I 
reckoned that the laws of the city should have greater authority; 
and I exacted from him the penalty that you yourselves, believing 
it to be just, have established for people who behave like that. 
Will my witnesses to these facts please come forward.72 


If there were doubts as to the veracity of a crime, however, the victim 
had recourse to legal proceedings. Private disputes were first subject 
to arbitration, with an official arbitrator picked from among the elder 
citizens. We can readily imagine similar tasks in Sparta taking up at 
least some of the time of the gerontes, but this was probably a more 
widely shared task. Prior to this, the Athenians preferred people to 
reach a private accommodation with the help of their friends: 


I wonder, if he had true and just demands to make, why it was 
that, when our friends wished to settle our differences, and many 
conferences were held, he could not abide by their decision. And 
yet who could better have exposed the baselessness of claims 
advanced by him or by me than those who were present at all 
these transactions, who knew the facts as well as we did 
ourselves, and were impartial friends of us both? But this was 
plainly not to the interest of my opponent —- that he should be 
openly convicted by our friends and find a settlement this way. 
For do not imagine, men of the jury, that men who know all these 
facts, and who now at their own risk are giving testimony in my 
favour, would then, when they had been put under oath, have 
formed a different conclusion about them.73 


Whether standing before the ephor or as party in an arbitration, in a 
society where the spoken word and a man’s reputation counted for 


everything, and gossip was positively encouraged, the quality and size 
of one’s circle of friends must have mattered a great deal. 

Somewhat surprisingly perhaps, Demosthenes of Athens claimed 
that even in Athens the law was not equal for all citizens. The 
hubristic 
Meidias not only punched his rival Demosthenes, but made life 
miserable for all who opposed him: 


Some of his victims, men of the court, were afraid of him, his 
reckless behaviour, his cronies, their wealth, and all the other 
advantages this man possesses, and kept silent. Others tried to 
obtain justice but were unable to, while still others reached 
settlements with him, perhaps thinking this would be better.74 


Demosthenes further claims that Meidias was not alone in this 
behaviour, but was rather an example of a general problem. This 
might of course to some extent be special pleading, intended to 
convince the jurors to take the case seriously, but it seems unlikely 
that they would have been persuaded if his claim did not ring true in 
their ears: 


Perhaps I need to say something about this too right now: in 
comparison to the wealthy, the rest of us do not share equal 
rights and access to the laws, men of Athens; we do not share 
them, no. These men are given the dates to stand trial that they 
want, and their crimes come before you stale and cold, but if 
anything happens to the rest of us, each has his case served up 
fresh. These men have witnesses ready to testify and well-trained 
men all available to speak with them and against us. Yet, as you 
can see in my case, a few men are not willing even to give 
truthful testimony.7s 


According to Demosthenes, even when a commoner avoided the 
threats from the hubristic rich, they risked having both their own 
witnesses scared into silence, and corrupt witnesses arraigned against 
them: 


But there are some, men of Athens, who are adept at being 
corrupted by the rich, following them around and testifying for 
them. Each of the rest of you, I think, who lives as he can on his 
own resources, finds all this terrifying. For this reason, stand 


united! Each of you is rather weak in some way, whether in 
respect to friends, property, or something else, but standing 
united, you are stronger than each of them and will put a stop to 
their insolence.7« 


The validity of Demosthenes’ description is supported by many 
sources,77 but here it suffices to quote Aeschines, his contemporary 
rival: 


As supporting speakers I call on Euboulos to represent the 
politicians and men of character, Phokion to represent the 
generals, a man who has also surpassed everyone in justice, and 
to represent my friends and contemporaries Nausikles and all the 
others I have mixed with and whose pursuits I have shared.7s 


During the trial itself, friends were used as co-speakers (synégoroi), 
and popular judges who knew the disputing parties were asked to 
verify statements by talking to those sitting next to them, clearly with 
no regard for the modern conception of inability.7> Athens, with all its 
procedures to curbe undue influence over the law, was still a city 
where social capital was used to manoeuvre in the judicial system. 
Similar sources from Sparta, if they existed, would no doubt reveal 
even more of this. 


6 POLITICS: APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, DEBATE, 
MANOEUVRING 


The normal preconditions for high office and ambassadorial positions 
in the ancient world were family connections, wealth, reputation and 
ability, and, as Lynette G. Mitchell has demonstrated, Sparta was no 
exception in this.so It was expected that a city would be represented 
by citizens of a certain standing, with names familiar to the hosts and 
with knowledge and abilities only the wealthy were able to acquire. 
Only the elite members of Spartan society were able to enter into 
formal guest-friendships, xenia, with elite members of other city- 
states, entertain on the scale and style proper for representatives of 
cities, and exchange costly gifts with them. 

Mitchell finds that 34 per cent of all known Spartan ambassadors 
between 435 and 323 BcE had guest-friends in the cities to which they 
were sent as representatives.si This is certainly indicative of a system 
dominated by personal relationships. As Mitchell points out, the 


procedure for appointing ambassadors is unknown,:2 but a list of the 
possibilities clearly shows that the influence of internal patrons, 
friends and clients could have played a role just as important as the 
external xenia relationships: 


1. Election by the Assembly from a list prepared by the ephors. 
2. Appointment by the ephors. 
3. Appointment by the gerousia. 
4. Appointment on the battlefield by the kings. 
5. Etc. 
y NETWORK oN 
Patrons \ 
Friends (and xenia) 
Clients | 
Following 
in aN aa ~~ 
4 DEEDS ‘N y ‘N 
Achievement \ / \ 
Generosity REPUTATION 
Values/‘programme’ ) 
Eloquence 
iit a 
4 POLITICAL PRIZES ‘N 
Election | 
Appointment | 


Figure 8.3 Political prizes 


At this point, before we proceed to non-royal commands and ephors, I 
will introduce the final figure in the quadriga model (Figure 8.3), to 
explain how a prospective politician translated deeds into a network 
of associates and followers who bolstered his reputation, which was 


the basis of the political prizes such as election, appointment and 
status. In the second cycle, the political prizes, properly utilised, 
would add achievements to the politicians’ record; provide 
opportunities for generosity in word, deed and material benefits to his 
network; and demonstrate his values or even ‘programme’. Examples 
of laconic eloquence are similarly connected to people in important 
posts. 

This is not just a description of Spartan political competition, but 
could equally well be applied to Athenian or even Roman politics. The 
differences are to be found in the way the various political systems 
sought to prevent the cycle from running amok, concentrating more 
and more power into fewer and fewer hands. We have already noted 
that whereas Athens depoliticised the role of community patron 
through the liturgy system, the Spartans did away with this form of 
generosity altogether. Whereas Athens rather successfully divorced 
military power and civilian power, Sparta put military conquest at 
least partially out of the cycle by (1) reserving high command for the 
kings; (2) avoiding the establishment of a permanent council of 
generals, which would have been an institutionalisation of the general 
staff;s; (3) allowing no re-election for the admiral, whose military 
power rivalled that of the kings; and (4) probably basing the selection 
of polemarchs on appointment by the kings. 

Mitchell finds two probable ways of appointing subordinate 
commanders in Sparta; either by the supreme commander in the field, 
whether king or admiral (elected by the Assembly without possibility 
of re-election), or by a formal procedure at home, probably in the 
hands of the ephors (also elected by the Assembly without possibility 
of re-election). In contrast, all these positions were elected with the 
possibility of re-election in Athens. In Sparta, appointment was the 
chief way to military positions, and elections played an almost 
marginal role. Mitchell concludes: ‘As Hodkinson has shown, 
whatever the procedure, appointees were drawn from the Spartan 
elite, and private influence and patronage could play a part in 
securing appointments.’s4 

Elections in Sparta, were, according to Aristotle, a childish affair, 
and thanks to Plutarch we are familiar with the procedure for the 
election of gerontes.ss Assuming the procedure was similar for the 
ephors, we can say that election in Sparta was by acclamation (the 
loudness of the shouting was independently judged by a committee), 
and not by votes. This is partisan enthusiasm institutionalised. Even 


the 


well-ordered Athenian Assembly was influenced by shouts, 


heckling and various forms of acclamation and group pressure.s« It 
would be no wonder if friends and clients of the candidates led the 
shouts of approval, much like the later theatre claques in imperial 
Rome. 


7 CONCLUSIONS 


General conclusions: 


1. 
2. 


Ss 


4. 


Ds 


Patronage is a very adaptable beast. 

We can safely assume the existence of it wherever there is 
inequality and competition, even without data. 

Through comparison we can highlight the differences as well 
as the similarities with regard to how patronage functions. 

The variations we see are the results of a city-state’s social and 
political setup, and not the cause of this setup. 

The rates of exchange favour the client in a more democratic 
regime, because his services are more valuable and he has 
more protection from the law. 


Specific but tentative conclusions concerning Sparta: 


1. 


Sparta was not a typical ‘mass and elite’ society, but consisted 
of layers upon layers of officials, most of them appointed 
because of their reputations for personal achievement. This 
reputation was propagated by one’s friends and family 
connections. 


. To reach the top one needed to be appointed by one’s 


superiors and recommended by one’s friends. Some of these 
may objectively be called patrons, other clients. 


. In asociety so geared towards a common ideal behaviour and 


obsessed with individual achievement, rumour control was of 
paramount importance. Without a core group of supporters to 
sing one’s praises, defend one’s honour and testify to one’s 
worth, one’s achievements would be either not noticed or soon 
forgotten. 


. In addition to the advantages of acquiring clients already 


listed, the rich probably felt social pressure to act as patrons, 
both towards the young and poor and towards their adult 


brothers in arms. Too many of such clients would, however, 
probably arouse suspicion, if the apocryphal story of Agesilaos 
being fined for making citizens ‘his private property’ is at all 
indicative of Spartan sentiment. Clients were, even more than 
in Athens, the ‘lucky few’. 
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UNDERSTANDING THE POLITICS OF 
PERICLES AROUND 450 BcE: THE 
BENEFITS OF AN ECONOMIC 
PERSPECTIVE 


Carl Hampus Lyttkens and Henrik Gerding 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Pericles is usually presented as a great statesman and an astute 
politician who was, for many years, the undisputed leader of the 
Athenians and the initiator of the great building projects on the 
Acropolis. This chapter argues that he was probably even more astute 
than modern scholarship has suggested. At the same time, our analysis 
demonstrates the usefulness of applying an economic approach to the 
examination of ancient society. 

Over the last few years, economists have been increasingly involved 
in the analysis of the ancient world, bringing rational-actor models to 
the fore.: Until recently, the position presented by Moses Finley in his 
Ancient Economy (1973) dominated the field, namely that economic 
theory was of no use in the study of the ancient world. Finley’s 
standpoint has, however, been forcefully questioned, and several 
humanities scholars now argue for the potential usefulness of an 
institutional economics approach. 2 

If the same issue is analysed under two different scientific 
paradigms, it is to be expected that the results will be at least slightly 
different. It is as though we were looking at the world while wearing 
different scientific eyeglasses. For one thing, some eyeglasses correct 
our near vision, whereas others enable us to see things in the distance. 
Economics generally aims to get rid of the messy details and thereby 


uncover the structural forces in society. For the humanities, in 
contrast, ‘God is in the details.’ For another thing, as also explored in 
other chapters in this volume (especially in Part I), social science and 
humanities approaches are often based on contrasting assumptions 
about, and models of, human motivation and decision-making. Many 
economic approaches make simplifying assumptions about the 
primacy of material incentives in motivating individuals’ decision- 
making, which is interpreted mainly as strategic maximisation 
(though note Lewis’ chapter in this volume on behavioural approaches 
which insist on a multi-faceted model of human motivation). The core 
of rationality in the economic paradigm is the assumption that 
individuals have reasonably well-defined preferences over the 
outcomes of their actions (and strive for the best outcome for 
themselves). This is often (but not always) a powerful analytical tool.s 

For their part, many historians and other humanities scholars seek 
to develop very complex accounts of the motivations of individual 
agents, often partly informed by anthropology, in which material 
incentives interact with a wide range of other political, social and 
cultural factors. Inevitably, as a result of disciplinary divisions, the 
famous events of fifth-century Athens have mainly been analysed 
through a more humanistic lens. This chapter is a thought experiment 
in how fifth-century history might look different when viewed more 
through the ‘eyeglasses’ of economics. This is necessarily quite a 
provocative exercise, but we hope it will help to stimulate debate 
between social scientists and classicists about method in the study of 
motivation and decision-making in ancient history. 

For practical purposes, the most important characteristic of an 
economic approach is probably the focus on individual incentives and 
how they change with circumstances. An economic approach is 
particularly likely to provide added value in situations where there 
are important changes in individual incentives somewhere in the 
economy. If an economist notes a change in behaviour, she 
immediately asks herself how and if the incentives have changed at 
the individual level. Conversely, if the economist sees incentives 
changing, she is immediately on the lookout for reactions from 
individual decision-makers. The analysis below of decision-making in 
ancient Athens demonstrates two concrete ways in which an economic 
rational-actor perspective can add to our understanding of antiquity: 
by focusing our attention on how incentives change over time and by 
placing several different decisions in a common framework.s Although 


this chapter is ostensibly focused on the activities of Pericles around 
450 Bc, the methodological implications seem equally interesting. 

Pseudo-Aristotle relates that Pericles introduced public pay for 
jurors to compete in popularity with his main rival Kimon ([Aristotle] 
The Athenian Constitution 27.2). This is the only major decision by 
Pericles that is almost invariably seen by classicists as a stratagem in 
the competition for power in mid-fifth-century Athens. However, we 
believe that at least two additional policies can be interpreted in this 
way: the law on citizenship and the great building projects on the 
Acropolis. 

The chapter is structured as follows. We begin by offering an 
overview of relevant fifth-century Athenian history, particularly for 
the benefit of social science readers of this volume; we hope that this 
will facilitate discussion between social scientists and ancient 
historians. First, we provide the historical background that leads to 
the era of Pericles (section 2), which is followed by a more detailed 
presentation of the 20-year segment of Athenian history in which we 
are particularly interested (section 3). These are the years that 
witnessed Pericles’ appearance on the political stage and his rise to 
become the leader of the Athenians. In section 4, we turn to the main 
substance of our argument. We characterise the political situation of 
Pericles around 450 and argue that he was in serious trouble. In 
section 5, we investigate what an economic rational-actor perspective 
might have to offer in explaining Pericles’ actions in the years around 
450 BCE, as a complement to the well-established humanistic 
explanations which have been developed by ancient historians 
(section 6). 


2 BACKGROUND: THE EMERGENCE OF DEMOCRATIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN ATHENS 


In 510 BcE, the rule of the Peisistratid family ended in Athens with the 
expulsion of Hippias, the last surviving son of Peisistratos. In the 
aristocratic struggle that followed, Kleisthenes of the Alkmaionid 
family was victorious, but only after he had turned to the common 
people for support. Kleisthenes reformed the constitution in 508/7 
BCE, and many argue that these reforms represented the birth of 
Athenian democracy, though it is difficult to see anything necessarily 
democratic in them.s 

Whatever significance one attributes to Kleisthenes’ reforms, they 


had at least two important indirect effects. First, the political 
reorganisation of Attica into 139 municipalities (demes) almost 
certainly weakened the position of the traditional aristocratic families 
by reducing the influence of old cultic centres.s Second, Kleisthenes’ 
actions set off a process in which, over time, aristocratic leaders 
proposed democratising reforms to gain popular support, thereby 
ironically reducing the number of institutions that the aristocracy 
directly controlled (Ober 1989; Lyttkens 2013). 

The democratisation process was given impetus by the increasing 
military importance of the common people. The well-to-do farmers 
had been important since the development of hoplite warfare in the 
seventh century (heavy infantry in close formation), and they had 
saved the Athenians at Marathon in 490 BcE. The landless thetes (the 
lowest of four property classes) qua rowers in the fleet were becoming 
politically influential with the growing importance of the Athenian 
fleet, as first demonstrated at Salamis in 480 BCE and repeatedly 
thereafter.7 

By the end of the fifth century, Athens was a direct male-franchise 
democracy. All major decisions were made in the Assembly, where all 
citizens could attend, vote and speak. Issues for the Assembly were 
prepared by the Council, where members were appointed by lot. 
Other magistrates were also chosen by lot, as were the jurors in the 
popular courts. Magistrates and jurors were paid, so the poor could 
also serve. The top magistracies were theoretically closed to the 
lowest property class, but that rule had probably already ceased to 
function in the fifth century. 

An exception to the general rule of appointing officials by lot was 
the election of a board of ten generals (stratégoi). The generals 
gradually took over the political leadership after 487 BCE, when the 
Athenians began appointing archons (until then the most important 
officials) by lottery. The board of generals provided military 
leadership but also performed various other duties. According to 
Plutarch, Pericles was elected general for fifteen consecutive years at 
the end of his career. This indirectly highlights Pericles’ less secure 
hold over Athenian politics before this fifteen-year period. 


3 AN OVERVIEW OF ATHENIAN POLITICS 465-445 BcE 


This section provides a conventional account of Athenian history from 
465 to 445 BCE, an account that ignores many of the details and 


corresponding controversies that do not concern us here. Focusing on 
a limited number of factors is typical of a social science approach, 
which aims to identify the main driving forces in society. 

In the mid-460s, we find two major factions in Athens: one 
associated with Kimon, son of Miltiades, and the other associated with 
Ephialtes and his younger colleague Pericles. Ephialtes and Pericles 
are usually seen as drawing their support from the common people, 
with Kimon leaning on the more elitist groups. The political 
competition remained fierce after the reforms of Kleisthenes in 508/7. 
This is amply illustrated by the fate of some Athenian leaders at this 
time: Miltiades - the hero of Marathon - was fined 50 talents in a 
‘political’ trial, and Pericles’ father Xanthippos was ostracised in 484, 
as was the famous Themistocles (the architect behind the Greek 
victory of Salamis) at the end of the 470s. Ostracism entailed a ten- 
year exile but the person did not incur the loss of property or citizen 
rights. 

Around 465, Kimon was on top of things. Not only had he led the 
Athenian forces to several important victories, the most important 
being the battle at the river Eurymedon against the Persians, but also 
he was able to persuade the Athenians to send help to Sparta in 462 
when Sparta faced a revolt by the helots at Mount Ithome. This was a 
bit surprising because the Spartans had recently tried to help Thasos 
against Athens. The Spartans, however, declined the help of the 
Athenians when they arrived, and Kimon returned to Athens. Kimon 
was also able to fight off a charge of bribery brought by Pericles at 
this time. 

During Kimon’s absence to help Sparta, the aristocratic council of 
the Areopagos (‘the Areopagos’ for short) was deprived of most of its 
powers. This council was traditionally held to be the most important 
political body in Athens, but few details are known about its functions 
(Hansen 1999: ch. 12). With Kimon’s absence, the tasks of the 
Areopagos were transferred to the Council of 500, which prepared 
issues for the Assembly, to the Assembly itself and to the popular 
courts. Additionally, the anti-Spartan faction gained the upper hand in 
Athens, and when Kimon returned and tried to reverse the policy, he 
was ostracised in 461. Around 460, Ephialtes was murdered, and 
Pericles took over as leader of the anti-Spartan political faction. In 
457, the archonship was opened to the third property class (the 
zeugital). 

The 450s saw Athens at war with Sparta and Corinth and engaged 


in a conflict with the Persians in Egypt.s The expedition to Egypt was 
a great failure. It cost the Athenians 250 ships and their crews (more 
on this later). In the late 450s, the Athenians began establishing 
cleruchies (colonies) in defeated poleis, thus making scarcity of land 
less of a problem. Also in the late 450s, Kimon was back on the scene, 
either because his ten-year exile had expired or because he was 
recalled early. Shortly after his return, he was given command of an 
expedition to Cyprus, and under his command, the Athenians were 
victorious. Kimon, however, soon died, perhaps in 450. The same 
year, there was a truce with Sparta, and shortly thereafter, there was 
peace with the Persians (which may have been formalised through a 
so-called ‘Peace of Kallias’). 

Concomitantly, in 451/0, Pericles suggested a new law on 
citizenship that restricted citizenship to those who had both a father 
and a mother who were themselves citizens. This is one of the 
relatively few events for which we have a specific date because the 
Aristotelian The Athenian Constitution (26.3) gives the name of the 
eponymous archon, the chief magistrate after whom the year was 
named. Pericles also introduced public pay for jurors around this 
time. In 449, finally, Pericles suggested in the Assembly that the 
temples on the Acropolis should be rebuilt, and in 447, the Athenians 
began building the Parthenon. Thus, the Athenians broke the oath 
that they had sworn in 479 never to rebuild the temples destroyed by 
the Persians.s In 445, the Athenians suffered a famine and received a 
gift of grain from Psammetikos of Egypt. 


4 BLEAK PROSPECTS FOR PERICLES AROUND 450 BCE? 


If you are trained as an economist, one thing will strike you about the 
developments described above: Pericles seems to have been in serious 
trouble around 451/0. This becomes even clearer when we add all of 
the pieces of information together. It is important not to be misled by 
Pericles’ strong position in the late 430s and assume that such was 
always the case. In the late 450s, the situation was probably very 
different. Even after Kimon’s death, Pericles in all probability had to 
contend with powerful political adversaries. As late as 443 BCE, the 
new leader of the aristocratic faction was ostracised.i0 Thereafter, the 
oligarchs went underground (but did not disappear). 

There were several reasons for Pericles to be worried in 451/0 BCE. 
First, Kimon had returned from his long exile and presumably with his 


fortune intact. Second, in 454, the Egyptian campaign had ended in 
more or less total disaster. Thucydides (1.110.1) reported the 
following: ‘This undertaking of the Hellenes came to naught after a 
war of six years; and but few out of many [. . .] escaped with their 
lives.’ According to Thucydides, a total of 250 ships were lost with 
their crews. Blok (2009) rightly stresses the magnitude of this loss and 
that it must have been keenly felt in Athens. It is worth extrapolating 
some numbers because the importance of this loss seems largely to 
have escaped attention. For example, even if we assume that 250 
ships is an exaggeration by a factor of two, assume that 50 per cent of 
the ships were supplied by other poleis from the Athenian Empire and 
that 50 per cent of the Athenian crews consisted of metics and slaves, 
the estimated loss of citizens still comes to more than 6,000; in other 
words, approximately 10 per cent of the citizen population.1: It is very 
difficult to believe that a loss of this magnitude would not have had 
major repercussions in Athenian politics. A major plunge in popularity 
for Pericles seems indicated but has gone unrecorded. 12 

Third, not only was Kimon back, but he seems to have been popular 
because he was more or less immediately given an important military 
command. Furthermore, he had success with this campaign. Fourth, to 
the extent that Plutarch can be trusted, Pericles himself was forced to 
recall Kimon before his ten-year banishment was completed.:3 Finally, 
the peace with Sparta can perhaps be seen as a result of Kimonian 
influence, as it represents a policy reversal in Athens (Samons 2007: 
14). 

These different aspects of the situation in Athens around 450 all 
suggest that Pericles’ political position was severely threatened by the 
political opposition. However, although modern writers dealing with 
these years in Athenian history obviously note Kimon’s return, we 
have yet to find research that notes the significant difference that this 
would have made to Pericles’ incentives compared to the mid-450s. In 
other words, modern accounts implicitly suggest that the return of 
Kimon was of little significance. Some writers note that the Egyptian 
disaster was a momentous event, but nobody seems to draw the same 
conclusion that we do with respect to its effect on Pericles’ political 
standing. 

In contrast to previous writers, we see the return of Kimon as an 
important qualitative change in Pericles’ position. He probably faced a 
significant risk of losing his power over the Athenians to Kimon; if 
this had occurred, it would perhaps soon have been Pericles’ turn to 


be ostracised. 

Consequently, if we assume that Pericles was in trouble and wished 
to remain in power (to further his own interest or for some other 
reason), we should expect to find that Pericles looked everywhere to 
find ways to defeat Kimon in the quest for power and status. Any 
measure that strengthened Pericles’ position vis-a-vis Kimon would 
probably have received serious attention. It is arguably in this 
perspective that we should view Pericles’ actions around 451/0. 

Obviously, Pericles knew that Kimon would return because 
ostracism was a time-limited punishment. Why had he not taken 
preventive action, and why would he introduce new measures against 
Kimon only upon the latter’s return? We should not underestimate the 
unpredictability of this situation. Pericles could not have foreseen that 
his own leadership would be so relatively unsuccessful; he could, with 
good reason, have hoped that Kimon would die rather than return to 
Athens. After all, Kimon was approximately sixty years old in 450 
(Davies 1971: 302), and Pericles could not have predicted that Kimon 
would be so irritatingly successful upon his return. Therefore, it seems 
reasonable to suggest that Pericles would be looking for new 
strategies to use against Kimon at the time of Kimon’s return. 

This disparaging view of Pericles’ situation in 451 is conspicuously 
lacking in the literature. At the same time, it is the obvious starting 
point for an economist, who naturally focuses on changes in 
individual incentives and assumes that a politician’s main objective is 
to remain in power. This type of (simplified) focus is an integral part 
of the economic approach to social change. 

Before we turn to Pericles’ actions, we should also consider the 

implications of the Peace of Kallias and the truce with Sparta. The end 
of hostilities with Persia in particular would mean that a considerable 
number of Athenians (probably thousands) no longer received regular 
pay for military service. Both hoplites and rowers in the fleet were 
paid one drachma per day when they were on campaign (Loomis 
1998). 
Following Ober (2010) and Scheidel (2010), we find this was 2.6 
times subsistence pay. Though this must have been welcome for the 
hoplites, it was not necessary for their survival, as the hoplites were 
typically recruited from among the relatively well-off farmers. 

The rowers in the fleet were a different lot. Largely made up of the 
landless thetes, they had to rely on temporary employment and similar 
measures for survival. The fleet would have provided a substantial 


part of the Athenian population with a significant income. For 
example, a fleet of 60 ships would need 10,200 rowers (170/ship), 
and if the fleet stayed out for 5 months, each rower would have 
earned enough to feed his family for a whole year. When the war with 
Persia and Sparta ended, a substantial reduction in Athenian naval 
activity seems inevitable. Van Wees (2000: 92) argues that although 
foreigners and slaves may have constituted the majority of the rowers, 
given the size of the Athenian naval undertaking, several thousand 
citizens would probably also have been engaged (the common people 
were mockingly called ‘the yo-heave-ho’ by Aristophanes (Wasps 908- 
9), after the rhythm of rowing). Thus, with the emergent peaceful 
conditions, many citizens would have had to look elsewhere for 
means to support themselves and their families. Anyone who could 
produce a solution to this problem would probably have had a large 
group of voters on his side. 


5 PERICLES’ ACTIVITIES 451-448 BcE AND ECONOMIC 
RATIONALITY 


From an economic rational-actor perspective, it thus makes sense to 
look for anti-Kimon actions on Pericles’ part at the time of Kimon’s 
return and, conversely, any new policy introduced by Pericles at this 
time should be scrutinised for anti-Kimon content. The economic 
perspective provides two potential benefits here. First, it focuses our 
attention on how the incentives changed for Pericles compared to the 
early 450s, and second, it provides a common framework for 
simultaneously discussing the different measures undertaken by 
Pericles and others at this particular point in time. In many historical 
accounts, however, there is a tendency to discuss each decision by 
Pericles in isolation. We argue that all three of the policy proposals 
attributed to Pericles around 450 can be seen as anti-Kimon measures. 


5.1 Pay to jurors 


The introduction of juror pay is presented in the Aristotelian The 
Athenian Constitution (27.2-4) as a means for Pericles to counter 
Kimon’s wealth and gain popularity with the poor majority: 


Also, Pericles first made service in the jury-courts a paid office, as 
a popular counter-measure against Cimon’s wealth. For as Cimon 


had an estate large enough for a tyrant [. . .] he supplied 
maintenance to a number of the members of his deme [. . .] So as 
Pericles’ means were insufficient for this lavishness, [. . .] since 
he was getting the worst of it with his private resources [. . .] he 
instituted payment for the jury-courts. 14 


Juror pay is usually accepted by modern scholars as a measure that 
was designed to favour Pericles’ support in the competition against 
Kimon. The most straightforward interpretation of the chronology in 
The Athenian Constitution places juror pay after the law on citizenship 
in 451/0.is Moreover, our analysis of Pericles’ situation in 451 
provides a specific reason why this should take place shortly after 
Kimon’s return to Athens. 


5.2 The law on citizenship 


We now turn to the new law on citizenship proposed by Pericles in 
451/0.16 The reason for this law has remained a puzzle for 
historians.i7 It seems, however, that we can build a reasonably strong 
case for viewing the law as part of a Periclean anti-Kimon policy. 

It seems highly significant that citizenship became an issue when 
the political struggle was fierce. Attempts to use citizenship in the 
political struggle had been made several times previously in Athens 
(notably in 594 and 508; see Lyttkens 2013). This is important 
because it would, a priori, be much more likely that Pericles came up 
with a policy that had been tried before. The decision costs would be 
much lower if there were previous examples on which a politician 
could draw. 


5.2.1 The mainstream view 
The only substantial explanation given in our ancient sources for this 
law is that it was ‘because of the number of citizens’ ([Aristotle] The 
Athenian Constitution 26.3), meaning that there were ‘too many’ 
citizens. This, as often noted in the literature, is not very helpful and 
is difficult to make sense of. The manpower loss in Egypt and the 
other recent wars suggests that there was a need for more citizens, not 
less. A lot of innovative effort has gone into finding possible reasons 
for the citizenship law that makes sense of this statement, but with 
limited success.is Many of the explanations suffer from the fact that 
the citizenship law would only have affected the number of citizens in 


the long run, if at all (cf. below). 

The crucial step in becoming a citizen took place in the year after 
one turned eighteen. The young (prospective) Athenian would then be 
presented in his father’s deme, and the members decided by vote 
whether he was to be registered as a citizen. It was inscription in the 
deme that truly determined full citizenship (Rhodes 1986: 111; 
Hansen 1999: 96; de Ste Croix 2004). In connection with this 
registration, it was determined that the person was a legitimate child, 
was the right age and had the correct parentage. 

Most commentators suggest that the law was not retrospective in 
the sense that it did not apply to those already registered as citizens. 
However, even if it was not retrospective, Pericles’ citizenship law 
probably excluded from citizenship those already born of non-citizen 
mothers before 451/0 but who were not yet an adult in 451/0 
(Hansen 1999: 53). If the law only applied when new members of the 
citizen body came of age, it would have taken considerable time for 
the law to substantially affect the number of citizens. Furthermore, as 
frequently noted, the law would only have had an effect on the 
number of citizens under the assumption and to the extent that there 
was a deficit of Athenian women, for example, due to female 
infanticide. The number of citizens would have been affected only if 
we assume that Athenian men who would have married an alien 
woman would or could now not marry at all (Ogden 1996: 64-6). 
This has raised doubts about the accuracy of the Aristotelian 
statement. 

In the modern literature, the law is often interpreted as resulting 
from the introduction of juror pay, a reflection of a ‘jealous desire to 
ensure that the increasingly valuable privileges of Athenian 
citizenship [. . .] were not shared too widely’ (Rhodes [1981] 1993: 
333). Osborne (2010: 248-9) summarises that ‘the suggestion that the 
law was deliberately designed to limit future access to the material 
and other advantages of being an Athenian citizen is not without 
attractions’. 

This is a convenient place to point out that we should be careful to 
distinguish between, on the one hand, Pericles’ reasons for suggesting 
something to the Assembly and, on the other hand, the propensity of 
the participants in the Assembly to vote in favour of his proposal 
(both are necessary conditions for the law to come into being). The 
two sets of incentives can be closely connected but this is by no means 
necessary (in particular, it is not certain that Pericles discloses to the 


general public the real motives for the proposal). If being an Athenian 
citizen was gradually and increasingly perceived as beneficial, this 
may well have motivated the majority to vote for the citizenship law. 
This factor does not, however, need to be the only explanation of why 
Pericles chose to present this proposed law on citizenship at this 
particular point in time. 

Recently, several authors have argued that the law had important 
non-material properties and consequences, and that it served to 
emphasise the uniqueness of the citizen body. Osborne (2010) sees the 
main function of the law as a symbolic statement of the exclusiveness 
of being an Athenian. Blok (2009) suggests that the law reflects a 
general Greek tendency to connect marriage with citizenship and civic 
identity. Several authors have noted the correspondence between the 
law and the myth of Athenian autochthony (that is, the notion that 
Attica had always been inhabited by the Athenians). Implicit in these 
recent discussions is that the statement in The Athenian Constitution 
regarding the reasons for the law is not the whole explanation. Again, 
note that these suggestions do not give us a reason why the law was 
introduced precisely in 451/0, even if they help us understand why 
the common citizen voted in favour of the law and might also have 
played a role in Pericles’ own decision-making. 


5.2.2 The law on citizenship as an anti-Kimon policy 

The possibility that the law was an anti-Kimon measure is generally 
discounted on the grounds that it apparently did not apply to him. He 
acted as general in Cyprus after the passing of the law, and it is 
usually assumed that only citizens could be generals.is Hence, the law 
could not have applied to him, it is argued. By the same logic, his stint 
as general can be taken as evidence that the law was not applied 
retrospectively because if it had been retrospective, Kimon would 
have been defined as a non-citizen, in view of the fact that his mother 
was not an Athenian. 

It seems to us, however, that the possibility that the law was aimed 
at Kimon and his faction has been abandoned rather too quickly and 
underestimates the potential impact of such a law on Athenian 
politics. Thus, we believe that Jacoby (1954) was right in seeing party 
politics at play. We resurrect the intuition of Jacoby (1954) and argue 
that the intended target of the citizen law was probably Kimon and 
that the law was motivated out of Pericles’ need for a weapon to use 
against Kimon and his following. Jacoby argues persuasively that 


Pericles must have had a motive for introducing the law that was in 
line with his general political aims: 


Were political conditions in 451/0 Bc such as to make it appear 
desirable to Perikles to get by this law a weapon into his hands 
against certain opponents of his policy, a weapon capable of 
being used at any time [. . .]? Did Perikles propose the law just at 
that time because he definitely had certain persons in his mind? 
[. . .] The wording of Perikles’ law corroborates the prevailing 
view that it was mainly (if not only) aimed at the sons of an 
Athenian by an alien mother [. . .] Kimon who in 451/0 Bc 
returned from his exile was [such a person]. This does not look 
like a mere coincidence. (Jacoby 1954: 478) 


There are several ways in which the law on citizenship could have 
reduced Kimon’s influence in Athens, even if the law did not apply to 
him personally. The general standing of the two men was 
substantially different in this dimension: Pericles had an Athenian 
father and mother, whereas Kimon did not;20 and Pericles was married 
to an Athenian woman, whereas Kimon was perhaps not or was 
perhaps not even married at all. Even if the law did not apply to him, 
it is difficult not to believe that it would have been to Kimon’s distinct 
disadvantage in the political arena that the new law implied that he 
only marginally escaped being disqualified from the Athenian 
citizenry. It would have changed the Athenians’ perception of Kimon 
and his family (Lape 2010: 111). 

The modern argument for the law not being retrospective implicitly 
assumes that it was implemented as soon as it was passed by the 
Assembly. As mentioned above, it is usually argued that the law did 
not apply to Kimon because he would not have been able to be 
stratégos after the passing of the law. Jacoby (1954), however, 
suggests another interpretation of the law. In his view, it was 
(deliberately) vaguely formulated and lacked a mechanism by which 
it could be implemented on a large scale. It could, however, be used 
in individual cases of citizenship as the need arose. Jacoby sees this as 
deliberate policy on Pericles’ part because it gave him a weapon that 
could be applied to Kimon, his sons and many of his friends, when 
and if there was a need for it. Remember that it was usual Athenian 
practice to rely on individual initiative for keeping wrongdoers in 
place. Jacoby’s narrative is entirely consistent with our interpretation, 


though he does not explore the strong personal incentives on Pericles’ 
part for creating anti-Kimon weapons at this particular point in time. 
Jacoby sees it instead as a part of a long-term policy on how to deal 
with both the conservative party and Sparta. 

Jacoby’s interpretation opens interesting possibilities. Once we 
abandon the concept of the law as something well defined that was 
implemented immediately, it becomes perfectly possible that the law 
was potentially retrospective from the start and that it specifically 
could have applied to Kimon. Remember that the law was passed in 
451/0. Kimon was elected stratégos for the year 450/49. This election 
would have taken place in February 450 (Hansen 1999: 234). This 
leaves ample room for Kimon to leave Athens for Cyprus and his 
command before the passing of the law, or at least before there was 
time to question his citizenship under the new law. What Pericles 
needed in 451 was a weapon against Kimon, which is what he got 
with the new law. However, the window of opportunity closed before 
there was time to start a trial against him. Pericles was, in all 
probability, in a hurry. What he needed was a tool against Kimon, and 
he needed it fast. In such a situation, it is likely that any future 
consequences would be disregarded. 

With Kimon dead and the crisis over, there was time for more 
farsighted considerations. A gift of grain to the Athenians in 445 could 
not have been foreseen in 451, and when it materialised, it 
necessitated some public organisation for handling. Pericles probably 
sat more comfortably in the driver’s seat in 445. 

We should also briefly consider Kimon’s sons. Family relations were 
traditionally important in Athenian politics and continued to be so 
long after a property qualification replaced noble birth as an 
eligibility criterion for offices in Athens in 594 (Hornblower 1983; 
Hansen 1984). Family ties were still very important in the first half of 
the fifth century. To strike against the family of a political opponent 
was almost as good as striking against the opponent himself. Pericles’ 
law on citizenship would have excluded from politics any sons of 
Kimon who had a non-Athenian mother and had not yet come of age 
by 451/0. 

Kimon’s marriages and children are thorny issues (Davies 1971: 
305-10). There are two different traditions regarding the nationality 
of Kimon’s wife — Athenian or Arkadian.21 Davies suggests that the 
oldest son, Lakedaimonios, was born no later than 470, which would 
place him just on the right side of age twenty in 450 BCE. We know 


next to nothing about Kimon’s second son, Oulios, but his third son, 
Thettalos, is reported to have indicted Alkibiades in 415, which could 
be taken as evidence that he was a citizen. Kimon may have had three 
more sons (for a total of six). We know nothing about the lives of 
these sons four to six, but Davies (1971: 305) sees no reason to doubt 
their existence. That we know nothing about them is of course 
consistent with them being non-citizens. It is noteworthy that Pericles 
repeatedly tried to use Lakedaimonios’ lineage against him and his 
two younger brothers (Plutarch, Cimon 16, Pericles 29). The basis for 
Pericles’ argument could have been either that their mother was not a 
citizen or that they were illegitimate children. Similarly, the fact that 
‘the family descended into comparative obscurity’ after 430 (Davies 
1971: 308) is consistent with viewing the law on citizenship as a 
(successful) Periclean measure aimed to strike at his political 
opponents. 

The following reading of events suggests itself to us. The death of 
Kimon weakened the elite faction, and from 450 onwards, Pericles’ 
influence grew gradually (the building projects on the Acropolis 
began in 447 and would have added to Pericles’ popularity; cf. section 
5.3 below). Thus, in 445, when the gift of grain from Psammetikos 
emerged, Pericles would have been relatively safe in power against 
internal political competition. He would therefore possibly have been 
in a position where he could get the Assembly to agree to a full-scale 
implementation of the law, scrutinising large parts of the population, 
a diapséphismos. 

On a more speculative note, the gift of grain perhaps gave Pericles a 
perfect excuse for conducting a diapséphismos and using it to define 
some of his adversaries as non-citizens. Even if there was now a 
formal procedure, there would surely have been scope for individual 
initiatives in pointing the finger at suspect citizens. 

Recently, Coskun (2014) has made a thorough investigation into 
various issues surrounding the law. Coskun makes several important 
observations and argues that many of the unresolved issues can be 
solved by postulating that the date of the law given in the Aristotelian 
The Athenian Constitution is simply wrong. For example, Coskun argues 
that the law must have been retrospective. The only problem 
(following Coskun) is that Kimon was not affected by the law because 
he was stratégos in the expedition to Cyprus in 450, which is taken as 
evidence that the law was not retrospective. Coskun solves this 
problem by assuming that the correct date for the law is 445 (in 


connection with the gift from Psammetikos), which means that Kimon 
was already dead. In favour of a later date for the law, Coskun also 
suggests that the motivation for the law (the number of citizens, 
implicitly too many citizens) is much more likely to describe the 
situation in 445, when Athens experienced peace and was dismantling 
some of the military forces and, consequently, had less need of the 
poor citizens as rowers. Possibly, it would also have been easier to get 
a majority in the Assembly for such a measure in 445 compared to in 
451. 

In our view, however, the problems discussed by Coskun (2014) can 
be better solved by assuming that Jacoby (1954) is right, i.e. that the 
law passed in 451 was intentionally vaguely formulated but could 
provide a basis for a prosecution of Kimon and others, if the need 
arose. Although it is true that there are errors in the Aristotelian 
writings,22 The Athenian Constitution remains one of our best sources 
for the period and should not be discarded lightly. In particular, if we 
are to believe that The Athenian Constitution contains an error on this 
point, it seems more likely that the error concerns the motivation 
given for the law more than one hundred years before and 
comparatively less likely that there is an error in the dating of the 
law. The list of archons was put up in the agora around 425, it is 
likely to have been accurate for the fifth century and would probably 
have been available for consultation at the time The Athenian 
Constitution was written. An error regarding the motivation for the law 
could have emerged, for instance, from the fact that it did have 
consequences for a large number of citizens when it was used in 
connection with the gift of grain from Psammetikos.23 Furthermore, if 
we read Coskun (2014) correctly, the main argument in favour of a 
re-dating of the law to 445 is that Coskun did not see a reason to 
introduce a law on citizenship in 451. This, however, is precisely what 
we have shown to exist (section 4 above). Somewhat similarly, 
Rhodes [1981] (1993) rests his conclusion that the law was not 
intended to combat Kimon on the fact that we have no other evidence 
of a threat to Kimon. However, it seems to us that the story suggested 
by Jacoby and us is consistent with such a silence in our sources. 

Finally, as mentioned above, Pericles and his followers are usually 
assumed to have based their power more on the common citizens 
(after all, they were the ones responsible for having stripped the elite 
council of the Areopagos of power), whereas Kimon and followers are 
taken to represent more elite circles. Traditionally, marriages across 


city-states have been seen as an upper-class phenomenon, which 
would mean that the citizenship law automatically had an anti-Kimon 
slant. However, this view is now doubted. Ogden (1996), Patterson 
(2005) and Osborne (2010: 247) all suggest that by 450, the 
traditional elite marriages across poleis were becoming much less 
frequent in Athens because such connections were increasingly 
viewed with suspicion. The position is summarised by Lape (2010: 
24): ‘there was no need to pass legislation to curtail an already 
defunct practice’. The citizenship law, in their view, was not 
necessarily a dramatic change but was instead a symbolic measure 
reflecting a change of practice (Patterson 1981: 2005; Blok 2009; 
Osborne 2010). Coskun (2014) goes one step further and suggests that 
inter-poleis marriages were in fact more common outside the elite. In 
contrast, Griffith (2011) relies on literary sources to argue that the 
marriage and inheritance patterns as well as the long-distance 
alliances of the Athenian and non-Athenian elites did not change 
during the fifth century. 

Overall, it seems to us more likely than not that one of the 
important factors motivating Pericles to propose the law on 
citizenship was his need to oppose Kimon and his followers. It placed 
Kimon in an awkward position because he was not truly a proper 
citizen; it may well have been aimed at him from the very beginning; 
and it could have been used to prevent (at least some of) Kimon’s sons 
from becoming citizens and perhaps eliminated the family as a 
political power. The fact that we believe that this was a very 
significant motivation for Pericles to promote the law should not be 
taken to imply that this was also the way in which he argued in the 
Assembly to obtain a majority vote for his proposal. There are several 
possibilities, for instance, playing on the fact that marriages across 
city-states were probably still very much associated with the polis elite 
in the minds of the citizens (irrespective of whether this practice had 
more or less disappeared). 


5.3 Building on the Acropolis and elsewhere in Attica 


Finally, we come to the building activities on the Acropolis and other 
public building projects in Athens. Pericles was greatly engaged in the 
building programme in Athens in the 440s and 430s, which began 
with the construction of the Parthenon. Hurwit (2004) argues that the 
plans and suggestions were presented in 449 and work began in 447.24 


The Periclean building programme is a thoroughly treated topic, as 
are the topography and chronology of classical Athenian monuments 
in general.2s We surveyed these activities, but this did not reveal any 
new features — the sources are well known, and fundamental disputes 
will remain unsolved. However, certain facts may be relevant for the 
issues treated in this chapter. In particular, if we accept the traditional 
dating, three aspects stand out:2. (1) a remarkable difference in 
Athenian building activities (regarding both scale and emphasis) 
between the first and second halves of the fifth century BCE; (2) a 
conspicuous lack of building activities in Athens in the 450s (no large 
public work was initiated after the Stoa Poikile - around 460 - and 
the Long Walls were probably completed by the end of 45827); and (3) 
in contrast, after the absence of building activities in the 450s, a 
veritable avalanche of building projects in the 440s that must have 
been launched in the years immediately following the Peace of Kallias 
early in 449. The list of projects undertaken in 450-430 is impressive 
and includes the following: on the Acropolis, the Parthenon with its 
sculptures, the Propylaia and the Brauroneion; and outside the 
Acropolis, the Hephaisteion, the middle Long Wall, and the temple at 
Sounion. 28 

Gerding (2014) has suggested that building activities in the Roman 
Republic may have been a way to foster client relationships because 
building activities would give employment to the urban poor and the 
selection of workers could have been geared to the clients of the 
builder. Something similar may well have taken place in Athens. In 
fact, it is well known that Plutarch argues that one of Pericles’ major 
objectives was to put the idle masses to work. Hurwit (2004: 95) 
dismisses this as a fabrication on Plutarch’s part, as did Frost (1964) 
before him; they both argue that this is an anachronism because 
unemployment was a significant problem in Plutarch’s time but not in 
Pericles’ Athens. However, Plutarch may have had a good point, 
either because he knew what he was talking about or because he was 
just plain lucky. As described above, just before Pericles brought up in 
the Assembly the rebuilding of the Acropolis, a considerable number 
of Athenian thetes would effectively have become unemployed. They 
had earned a substantial income from acting as rowers in the 
Athenian fleet, but upon reaching peace with both Sparta and Persia, 
this source of income was reduced and looked uncertain in the future. 

Even if Kimon had died by the time Pericles proposed the building 
programme (which is not certain), his faction in all likelihood did not 


vanish with his death. They seem to have lost their leader due to 
ostracism in 443, as noted above, but presumably, they could still 
potentially have won a vote in the Assembly. The peace with Sparta 
and Persia starting c. 450 created a new situation in Athens. Some of 
the money that had been used to address the threat from Persia could 
now be allocated to other uses. The building projects on the Acropolis 
and elsewhere were not small undertakings. Salmon (2001) has 
estimated that during the twenty-five-year period 450-425, just the 
stonework involved in these enterprises engaged on average 1,000 
persons per year, day in and day out. This represents a substantial 
amount of employment and would have made a number of citizens 
very grateful to the person who proposed the building. 

A straightforward counter-argument would be that the rowers did 
not in fact work on the building projects and, of course, that some of 
the work would have been carried out by foreign specialists and 
slaves. Feyel (2006), however, shows that the building projects in 
Attica differed from other projects in Greece precisely because they 
almost exclusively used local labour. Furthermore, in addition to the 
Athenians engaged in the complex stonework, the building projects 
entailed many other activities (e.g. roadwork for the transport of 
stone, supplying and tending draught animals, digging foundations, 
felling wood, making scaffolding, building workshops) that would 
presumably have fallen on the local thetes. Additionally, the 
concentration of craftsmen from all over Attica would have generated 
demand for food, lodging and other goods and services. In other 
words, the economic impact would have been considerably greater 
than just the number of Athenian stonemasons suggests. Another 
objection could be that those engaged in building the Parthenon had 
previously been engaged in other large Athenian building projects 
and, hence, just moved from one such project to another, never 
leaving any room for ex-rowers. However, there seem to be no great 
building projects in the period from 455 to 450 that would support 
this argument. 

Assembly meetings in Athens were not huge gatherings, and a 
group of, for instance, 500 faithful voters could be very important. We 
do not know by how great a margin Pericles won the vote in the 
Assembly (which was anyway only determined by a show of hands 
and a subsequent guesstimate of the official presiding over the voting 
procedure). Hansen suggests that the attendance was probably 
approximately 5,000-6,000 citizens (Hansen 1999: 130ff.) and that 


there was a physical limit because the capacity of the area where the 
Assembly met was probably c. 6,000. If the relative strength of the 
two parties in the population was approximately 55:45, this meant 
that some 500-700 votes could carry the day.2> Consequently, it 
would not be surprising if Pericles saw an important side-benefit of 
the building programme in a number of potential voters in the 
Assembly who owed their income to his proposal for rebuilding the 
Acropolis (not necessarily the only benefit). In addition, to the extent 
that a significant part of the citizen body could no longer look to 
serving as rowers in the fleet as a likely source of income, the political 
benefit would have been even larger. As well, those who worked on 
the Acropolis were stationed in Athens and thus belonged to those 
who were more likely than others to attend the Assembly, which met 
approximately forty times per year, most of the time for only half a 
day. 


6 THE IMPORTANCE OF PERSPECTIVE 


The economic rational-actor method can open up an alternative 
interpretation of Athenian politics in the fifth century BCE. It does so 
by focusing our attention on individual incentives and how these 
evolve over time. This helps us identify what type of evidence we 
should be looking for and occasionally suggests explanations which 
are different from, or complementary to, the traditional historical 
accounts. 

A brief look at the evidence already suggests that the incentives for 
Pericles to look for new weapons to use against his political opponent 
Kimon increased greatly with Kimon’s return just before 450. As it 
turns out, all three sets of actions by Pericles at this time could easily 
have been partly motivated by the need to strengthen his position vis- 
a-vis Kimon: the pay to jurors, the law of citizenship, and the large 
building projects. 

How Pericles got his proposals accepted by a majority of the 
citizens present in the Assembly is another issue (easily explained, it 
seems, for juror pay and the building programme, while we are left in 
the dark by the opaque statement of Pseudo-Aristotle concerning the 
citizenship law). 

Some classicist readers of this chapter might bridle at this 
simplifying picture of Pericles’ incentives, motivation and decision- 
making. Nonetheless, we suggest that this approach to the complex 


historical reality brings great benefits in explanatory power, by 
bringing into focus underlying causes sometimes obscured by the 
accumulation of historical details. In particular, a rational-actor 
perspective provides a diachronic analytical benefit by focusing on the 
way incentives change over time. At the same time, it provides a 
synchronic benefit by dealing with the various decisions taken at a 
specific point in time in a common framework, and it can handle 
several seemingly divergent developments simultaneously. 
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non-citizens as generals when the need arose. There could have been 
several reasons for entrusting non- citizens with military leadership, such 
as an acute shortage of competent military leaders. Plato, Ion 541 c-d, 
provides evidence that three non-citizens were used as generals. M. J. 
Osborne 1983: 30-1 with footnotes, however, argues that ‘it is quite 
inconceivable that a person who was not an Athenian citizen could 
become one of the ten elected generals’. However, the text in Plato is 
straightforward, and it seems clear that Socrates is talking not about 
naturalised citizens but of non-citizens (xenoi) who despite this fact had 
been used as generals. Note that a temporary assignment as general did 
not necessarily mean that the person had been elected to the board of ten 
generals (Gomme et al. 1970: 391-2). 

Kimon was the son of Miltiades and Hegesipyle, daughter of the Thracian 
king Olorus. Kimon was probably born around 510 (Davies 1971: 302). 
His first three sons probably had either the Alkmaionid Isodike or an 
Arkadian woman as their mother; cf. below. Pericles was born c. 495. His 
father was Xanthippos and his mother the Alkmaionid Agariste. Both the 
latter were Athenians. 

Plutarch, Cimon 16, reports that Kimon’s wife was ‘Kleitorian’. Kleitor 
was a polis in Arkadia on the Peloponnese. Davies 1971: 304 and others 
argue that ‘Kleitorian’ should not be understood geographically but in an 
obscene sense. Ogden 1996 argues that Kimon was probably married to a 
woman from Kleitor but was also (at some other time) married to a 
woman from Athens. 

In addition to the examples given by Coskun 2014, see, for example, 
Lyttkens 2013: ch. 1. 

Blok 2009 argues that the statement about the number of citizens was an 
explanation added by the author of The Athenian Constitution and that it 
was not a quotation from the law itself. 

Cf. Dinsmoor 1913. 

See, for example, Dinsmoor 1950; Boersma 1970; Meiggs 1972; Korres 
1997; Hurwit 2004. 

Unfortunately, the dating of many of these building projects is uncertain 
(and depends on the likewise elusive Plataia oath). Furthermore, we do 
not know the timing of the substantial building activities in Piraeus. 
Work on the Long Walls between Athens and Piraeus was undertaken in 
the early 450s (Salmon 2001: 198), coinciding with increased tension 
between Athens and Sparta following the Mount Ithome episode and the 
ostracism of Kimon. See also Conwell 2008, who dates the construction of 
the walls to 462-458 BCE. 

Cf. Cline in this volume, who makes a similar observation regarding the 
magnitude of Periclean building activities. 

The Athenians had to use coercion to get sufficient numbers to attend the 
Assembly in the years after the Peloponnesian War; cf. Hansen 1999: 


130-2. Canevaro in this volume argues that various sorts of consensus 
and unanimity were important besides voting under a simple majority 
rule in ancient Greece. The epigraphic material is, however, not large, 
and we would still assume that the number of supporters among the 
citizens was politically important. 
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CASH AND CROWNS: A NETWORK 
APPROACH TO GREEK ATHLETIC 
PRIZES 


Christian Mann 


1 THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SPORT AND MONEY: MODERN 
AND ANCIENT CONCEPTIONS 


For it is out of the innermost mind of the merchant, who will 
never understand war, that sport is born. 
Werner Sombarti 


No, stranger, for you do not look to me like a man who knows 
contests, such as abound among men, but like one who, faring to 
and fro with his benched ship, is a captain of sailors who are 
merchantmen, one who is mindful of his freight and keeps close 
watch on his cargo and the gains of his greed. No, you do not 
seem an athlete. 

Euryalos in Homer, Odyssey 8.159-642 


There are different opinions about the relationship between sport and 
money. Euryalos’ speech in the Odyssey displays the view of a warrior- 
athlete who despises merchants. It is directed to the unknown stranger 
— Odysseus has not yet revealed his identity - who first declines to 
take part in the Phaeacians’ athletic activity. But the words of 
Euryalos are too much; Odysseus takes a discus and throws it far 
further than the Phaeacians did, thus demonstrating who the real 
warrior-athlete is. 

While in these verses sport is connected with glory and opposed to 
commerce, for Werner Sombart sport is rooted in commerce. That is a 


strange idea that can only be understood by considering the context of 
the First World War. Like many intellectuals, the famous economist 
and sociologist felt it a duty to make his contribution when millions of 
young countrymen risked their life on the battlefields. In 1915, he 
published his book Merchants and Heroes, which he dedicated to the 
German soldiers. In his opinion, the war was a culmination of a long- 
standing conflict between the world’s two leading cultures: the 
English,s commercial culture on the one hand side and the German, 
heroic culture on the other. In fact, the book is a sharp invective 
against England and almost every aspect of the English tradition. The 
English, Sombart claimed, lacked any noteworthy contribution to 
philosophy, arts or music; they were only devoted to commerce. Sport 
is a part of this picture. According to Sombart, sport had its roots in 
commerce, and sport suppressed the intellect and the war spirit. For 
most ancient and modern people, this idea would have come as a 
surprise, and it is unlikely that Sombart would have developed it 
without the nationalistic discourse that was so dominant in the early 
years of the war. 

The two quotations flag the extreme positions in a very complex 
field: the economic dimension of sport. With regard to the ancient 
Greeks, there is a long scholarly discussion, heavily influenced by 
modern developments. In particular, the dichotomy ‘amateurs’ versus 
‘professionals’ was projected onto antiquity; the Olympic movement 
advocated elitist amateur sport, claiming to preserve the ancient 
Greek athletic tradition and referring to the fact that the prize for 
ancient Olympic victors was only a simple, economically worthless 
crown from the sacred olive tree. At least in the ‘good times’ of Greek 
sport, in the archaic and classical periods, ancient athletes were said 
to have been truly amateurs, looking for glory, not for money. The 
intrusion of professionals into the ancient Olympic Games, in this 
view, resulted in the decline of Greek athletics. This notion was 
reproduced time and again by International Olympic Committee (IOC) 
officials as well as by classicists, and it prevailed till the 1970s. But 
since then, when the amateur rule of the Olympic Games was 
questioned and finally abandoned, the scene has changed completely: 
David Young, the most radical critic of the amateurist view, argued 
that Greek athletes were professionals right from the beginning of the 
ancient Olympic Games; he pointed out that many festivals offered 
valuable prizes for the victors and that many poleis awarded their 
athletic champions generously. Nowadays most publications describe 


ancient athletes, at least the most successful ones, as ‘professionals’. 4 

This debate has led to valuable insights about the sociology of 
Greek athletics, but it seems highly questionable that the dichotomy 
‘amateurs’ versus ‘professionals’ is applicable to ancient athletics. The 
dichotomy is a product of the nineteenth century, and its origin was 
ideological: the division of sport into two categories was a tool to 
keep the working class out of the gentlemen’s ‘good’, not-for-profit 
sport. The problem of transferring the amateur/professional 
dichotomy to classical antiquity is illustrated by two basic facts. First, 
we cannot find the idea that athletes should not make money in 
ancient Greek texts. In fact, many festivals offered valuable prizes or 
cash instead of or in addition to crowns, and the poleis granted their 
successful athletes financial rewards and privileges. But, and this is 
the second fact, we cannot find the idea of athletics as a profession 
either. Many athletes devoted considerable time to training and 
subordinated their whole life, their diet and their sexual activity to 
their athletic goals, but they did not perceive their effort as ‘work’. 
Many sources illustrate this: in Homer, athletic competitions offer an 
opportunity to gain honour — for the Phaeacians in Odyssey 8 as well 
as for the Greek heroes in Iliad 23. In epinician odes and agonistic 
epigrams, victories and prizes are connected to the winner’s fame.s 
Even in the Roman imperial period, the officials of the athletes’ 
association claimed ‘that athletes did not perform in a show-like 
manner, but performed in the search for excellence (virtus)’, which 
means that their competitions were fundamentally different from the 
paid performances of actors or gladiators.s The reality might have 
been different from this discourse of excellence, fame and honour, but 
nevertheless the application of the term ‘professionals’ to ancient 
athletes ignores the self-perception of the historical agents. 


2 ATHLETIC PRIZES IN ANCIENT GREECE: THE PROBLEM 


It is obvious that prizes are crucial for an understanding of the 
economic dimension of Greek athletics. It is well known that the 
victors of the most important competitions received only botanical 
rewards: at Olympia, the crowns were made of olive branches, at 
Delphi of laurel and so on. However, there were many other festivals 
where winners were awarded valuable items, such as amphoras filled 
with olive oil at the Panathenaic festival, bronze shields, tripods, or 
money. Scholars have worked hard on the categorisation of ancient 


contests: Louis Robert saw a fundamental difference between the 
agones hieroi kai stephanitai (holy and crown-giving festivals) on the 
one side and the agénes thematikoi (festivals with material prizes) on 
the other. Harry Pleket, however, has pointed out that the separation 
was not that clear; the epigraphic data shows many contests with both 
crowns and value prizes. In Pleket’s opinion, the value prizes were 
intended to attract especially the athletes from the lower classes who 
were dependent on cash income, while the aristocratic athletes still 
preferred crowns as symbols of athletic fame.7 

In my view, the idea that fame and money circulate well separated 
from each other is one of the most important obstacles to an 
understanding of athletic prizes. The symbolic and the economic 
dimensions of the prizes were indissolubly intertwined. Successful 
athletes were rewarded by their poleis, and the more prestigious the 
contest was, the higher the award, which meant that athletes were 
paid for the crown they had won in the stephanitic contests.s And 
while the crowns had a direct economic impact, the value prizes and 
even the cash prizes had a symbolic dimension. Precious prizes and 
categories such as talantioi agénes or hémitalantioi agdnes (referring to 
cash prizes of 6,000 or 3,000 drachmas) showed the status of the 
competition and hence the status of the participating athletes. An 
Olympic champion did not have to explain that he was a good athlete 
— everybody knew that the best athletes were competing there. But for 
a winner of a lesser-known contest it was quite important to have 
some evidence for the rank of this specific contest, and valuable prizes 
were the best evidence. For ancient Greeks, in contrast to nineteenth- 
century amateurs, it was not slanderous to draw profit from athletic 
excellence — even the Homeric heroes received valuable prizes at the 
funeral games for Patroklos —- as long as they were won, not earned. 
Athletic prizes, crowns as well as value prizes, are not called misthos 
in our sources, but timé, objectified honour. 

The materiality of the ancient athletic prizes was manifold. Crowns, 
cash and value prizes such as oil-filled amphoras have already been 
mentioned, but there were also prizes such as living animals or a 
special share from sacrificial meat. Not every prize was at the free 
disposal of the victor; some had to be consecrated in a sanctuary (see 
section 6 below on Apollo Triopios). Most festivals gave a prize only 
to the winner, but some also to the athletes who had come in second 
or even third. And finally there are the so-called brabeia, mentioned in 
sources of different kinds, whose nature is still uncertain.» Due to the 


diversity of the phenomenon, what is needed is a general theory of 
Greek athletic prizes. Until now little research has been done on this 
topic, which is surprising if one considers the particular importance of 
sport in ancient Greek culture. As far as I know, three approaches 
have been presented so far: (1) prizes as sacrificial symbols; (2) prizes 
as gifts; (3) prizes as media for the manifestation of social status. io 

David Sansone regards athletics as a form of sacrificial ritual and 
ascribes a religious meaning to every element of the competitions. In 
his view, crowns were originally a part of early hunters’ camouflage 
and later converted into symbols, indicating that the athletes were 
dedicated to the gods. Tripods and vessels, frequently attested as 
prizes in archaic agones, referred to the religious ritual, Sansone 
writes, because the sacrificial meat was boiled in a vessel set upon a 
tripod. This radically religious interpretation did not have much 
impact upon further studies; it is beyond doubt that religious festivals 
provided the framework for the competitions, but the athletic action 
itself was not conceived as sacrifice to the gods.11 

Donald Kyle and Zinon Papakonstantinou take into consideration 
the whole panorama of early Greek prizes, from the objects set out by 
Achilles during the funeral games for Patroklos in Iliad 23 to the 
crowns and value prizes. The origin of the custom of setting out 
athletic prizes is seen in gift exchange (according to the famous work 
of Marcel Mauss). This idea was opposed by Ben Brown, according to 
whom the speeches of the heroes in Iliad 23 show that the prizes were 
clearly distinguished from gifts. In the famous quarrel between 
Menelaos and Antilochos about the second prize in the chariot race 
(Iliad 23.566-613), Antilochos hands over the mare to Menelaos. But 
in his speech he expresses that he has won it as a prize (and taken the 
prestige that derives from a prize) and has transferred it to Menelaos 
as a gift. Prizes, according to Brown, who applies Pierre Bourdieu’s 
theory of practice, served as a medium for the manifestation of social 
status. 

In this chapter, I will offer a new approach based on network 
theory. Network theory is extremely popular today; one might replace 
Albert-Laszl6_ Barabasi’s famous dictum ‘Networks are present 
everywhere’i2 with the similarly true ‘Network theory is present 
everywhere.’ Its popularity has also reached the field of classics: 
archaeologists have applied it while investigating trade routes, 
analysing circulation and imitation of pottery and other artifacts or 
looking for macro-analogies in the archaeological data; ancient 


historians have used network theory for the purpose of combining 
global with local perspectives.i; Just as has happened to other 
sociological theories, success has created a problem, which is 
fuzziness: nowadays, there are so many different network theories — 
the plural suits the situation better - that the term is merely a 
container for a wide spectrum of different approaches.14 

In the field of ancient history, two publications have been most 
influential. John Ma applied the concept of ‘peer polity interaction’ to 
the Hellenistic world. According to Ma, the core-periphery model is 
not appropriate for this period because it undervalues the vitality of 
the polis after the Battle of Chaironeia. The Hellenistic world was 
characterised by many structurally homologous, autonomous, 
interconnected communities sharing the same language and the same 
ideas of exchange and reciprocity, communities that were linked not 
only by trade and diplomacy but also by a whole set of symbolic 
interactions. Irad Malkin set the focus on the archaic age and two 
most important phenomena of this period: first, the formation of ‘the 
Greeks’ as an ethnic group sharing gods and rituals, a common 
language and common customs; second, the many migrations usually 
called ‘colonisation’, which led to the dispersion of the Greeks from 
the Black Sea to Spain. Applying the theory of networks and stressing 
the strength of networks spanning thousands of miles, Malkin argues 
that the Greeks developed a strong ethnic identity not in spite of being 
dispersed, but because they were dispersed. 1s 

Both scholars take into account the role of Panhellenic sanctuaries, 
their thedroi and their role as favourite places for votive offerings, but 
neither of them examines the role of the athletic contests themselves. 
This is done by two current research projects: Onno van Nijf and 
Christina Williamson, following Ma’s model of peer polity interaction, 
scrutinise how poleis and sanctuaries used and strengthened their ties 
to other poleis by founding and promoting agonistic festivals. Bram 
Fauconnier highlights the associations of athletes and performing 
artists as powerful networks that fulfilled an important role in the 
globalisation process of the late Hellenistic and Roman periods. 16 

Thus thinking in networks has reached research on Greek athletics, 
but the role of prizes in networks is completely different from thedroi 
or diplomatic action. Prizes in many ways were beyond the control of 
the organising polis; the polis defined the regulations and prizes of the 
athletic competition, but it could not control where the victors came 
from and what the victors actually did with their prizes (an exception 


is the festival of Apollo Triopios; see below). This might seem like a 
weakness of prizes considering their function of building and 
consolidating networks, but in my view, their uncontrollability even 
increased their importance in the networks. 

The function of prizes, however, was not uniform; they created 
links in networks, but the structure and size of those networks could 
vary considerably. Four case studies will show how prizes were 
intended to operate in different networks, bigger and smaller ones, 
open and closed ones, from the archaic period to the Roman imperial 
period. Some will miss the statistics and quantifications so popular in 
current network analysis, but this chapter is not intended as a 
comprehensive study of the problem; it is merely a preliminary study 
demonstrating the potential of relational thinking about prizes. 


3 CONNECTING ATHENS TO THE OIKUMENE: PANATHENAICG 
AMPHORAS 


For archaeologists and historians, the Great Panathenaia are most 
famous for the procession that is displayed on the Parthenon frieze, 
but they were also an important agonistic event.i7 In the hierarchy of 
Greek contests, the Panathenaia were counted among the festivals 
that followed the Big Four (Olympia, Pythia, Nemeia, Isthmia). The 
prizes are well documented, particularly by an important epigraphic 
document, a detailed prize list from about 390-375 BcE. The 
inscription shows the variety of prizes: oxen in the team events, 
golden wreaths and silver cash in the musical contests, and amphoras 
filled with oil in the ‘Olympic’ gymnic and hippic disciplines.is Not 
only did the winners receive prizes, in the gymnic and hippic 
disciplines, but there was also a prize for the runner-up. The relation 
was one to five: for example, the winner of the boys’ wrestling 
competition got thirty amphoras, the runner-up six; the winner in the 
men’s armor race got seventy amphoras, the runner-up fourteen. In 
the kithara players’ competition, even fifth place got a prize. 

The total value of the prizes was immense. The inscription is 
fragmented, and some uncertainties remain, but most of the lines are 
preserved, and with regard to the number and the prestige of the 
different disciplines, we can calculate that the Athenians produced 
roughly 1,400 Panathenaic amphoras for each celebration.19 
Concerning the prizes for the musical contests, most numbers are lost, 
but the preserved lines for the cithara singers show a total of 4,000 


drachmas. Taking all the prizes together, it is clear that this was one 
of the most expensive components of the Panathenaia. Most of the 
attested winners came from outside Attica, so Athenian citizens did 
not benefit directly from these public expenses. This raises an 
important question: why did the Athenians spend so much money on 
prizes? 

Prizes such as oxen and those made of metal have not left any 
recognisable traces in the archaeological record, but Panathenaic 
amphoras did. Although the extant fragments are only a small part of 
the original output,20 the corpus is sufficient for an historical analysis. 
Panathenaic amphoras are a peculiar type of Greek pottery: All of 
them were painted in black figure, even when this technique had 
fallen out of fashion for centuries. One side of a Panathenaic amphora 
usually showed references to the discipline the prize belonged to; 
more interesting in our context is the other, more standardised one. 
Although not completely uniform, the pattern of this side is the same 
on all amphoras: Athena Promachos, wearing a peplos with aegis, a 
Corinthian helmet, shield and spear, dominates the scene with her 
warlike appearance. She is flanked on both sides by columns, on the 
top of which roosters are sometimes depicted. A very important 
feature of this side is the inscription, running from top to bottom: T@v 
AOnvnb_ev GOA@V, ‘one of the prizes from Athens’. On rare occasions 
a second inscription names the eponymous archon, giving valuable 
information about the date. The subject of this side of the amphora is 
very clear: it is Athens that is referred to, both in the image and in the 
text. The image of the goddess Athena and accompanying inscription 
together refer unambiguously to the polis. In the words of Donald 
Kyle, the character of the prize amphora is civic and self-declaratory. 2:1 

Panathenaic amphoras travelled long distances. For the sixth to the 
fourth centuries BCE, Martin Bentz’s splendid catalogue gives an 
overview of their distribution. Many of the extant fragments have 
been found in Athens itself, but the rest are spread over very different 
areas of the Greek (and not only the Greek) world: Italy and Sicily, 
Egypt and Cyrenaica, Macedonia and other regions of middle and 
northern Greece, the Peloponnese, the Aegean islands and the Black 
Sea region. In short, Panathenaic amphoras travelled almost 
everywhere. The contexts show a great variety as well. Many of the 
amphoras were found in graves or in sanctuaries, but some in private 
houses and public buildings.22 So the winners might have kept their 
prizes to show them in their houses and later place in their tombs, 


while some dedicated the amphoras to a god, sold them or gave them 
away as gifts -the ones found in Etruria certainly belonged to a person 
other than the victor. But whatever their usage was, Panathenaic 
amphoras were recognisable symbols of Athens. Even an Etruscan 
could understand the link to this polis if he knew something about the 
Mediterranean. 

For the Hellenistic period the amphoras have been neglected by 
archaeological research, so we cannot plot their distribution on a 
map. Instead, victor lists give us information about the catchment 
area of the Panathenaia. They show, like the amphoras for the earlier 
periods, a wide spread: many victors are Athenians (or nominated 
Athenians, such as King Eumenes II of Pergamon), but most of them 
came from other parts of the Greek world. Very prominent are 
athletes from Asia Minor and from Egypt - both very successful 
regions in Hellenistic athletics. There are athletes from mainland 
Greece, for example Sikyonians and Spartans; there are athletes from 
Cyprus and the Cyrenaica and even from Numidia and Phoenicia. We 
cannot be sure that every athlete took his prize back home, but 
probably many of them did.23 

Wherever the Panathenaic amphoras travelled, they spread the 
name of Athens, as it was written on them: t6én Athénéthen athl6én. We 
should be hesitant to call that ‘propaganda’, because the Athenians 
were not able to control the distribution of the amphoras, and they 
did not intend to. They could not foresee where the winners would 
come from and what the winners would finally do with their oil and 
their amphoras. But that does not seem so important if we think in the 
logic of network theory and understand the Greek world as an open, 
scale-free network. Poleis were competing for links to strengthen their 
position both politically and economically, and they used a variety of 
means. The Panathenaic amphoras produced links between the place 
where they were visibly positioned and Athens, therefore invigorating 
Athens as one of the major hubs of the Mediterranean (Fig. 10.1). 
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Figure 10.1 Panathenaic amphoras connecting Athens to the oikumene 


4 CONNECTING THE AGONISTIC WORLD: VICTORS AND THEIR 
ATHLETIC RECORD 


Panathenaic amphoras are by far the best-preserved type of Greek 
athletic prizes. All botanical and animal prizes are gone, with the 
metal objects melted down or, if preserved, hardly recognisable as a 
prize. If we take into consideration the huge number of agones in the 
Greek world2s and the fact that they all awarded prizes (at least) to 
the victors, we have to acknowledge that many houses and public 
buildings were filled with prizes, all connecting the site of deposition 
with the place where they had been won. 

In his victory ode for Herodotos of Thebes, Pindar praises the 
agonistic successes of Kastor and Iolaos: 


and in athletic games they took part in the most contests, 
adorning their houses with tripods, cauldrons, and bows of gold, 
whenever they savored the crowns of victory; and _ their 
excellence shines clearly in the naked foot races and in the races 
of armor with clanging shields; and how it shone as they hurled 
javelins from their hands and when they made casts with discuses 


of stone.2s5 


The poet is referring to the world of heroes, but the image of a 
house filled with agonistic prizes refers to the real world of the 
audience. It is a common motif in the praise poetry for athletes, for 
example in a late Hellenistic epigram from Miletos, pointing to 
athletic successes in Pergamon, Nemeia and Delphi: ‘The entire house 
is full of prizes.’26 

If we combine the literary evidence with the fact that some 
Panathenaic amphoras have been excavated in private houses, it is not 
an over-interpretation of the data to assume that successful athletes 
arranged some kind of trophy collection at home. Everybody who 
came to their house was confronted with the highlights of the owner’s 
athletic career, and we can imagine that, like modern hunters telling 
stories about their deeds when pointing to their trophies, athletes took 
the objects as springboards for stories about their greatest successes. 
The function of the prize collection, thus, is not hard to detect: the 
prizes were visual evidence of athletic prowess, and since athletic 
prowess was highly valued in the Greek world, they enhanced the 
social status of their owner. 

But there was a second function of the prize collections: they 
demonstrated the connectivity of the agonistic world. The prizes 
showed the specific features of each festival, and we should assume 
that the difference between an Olympic crown and a minor prize was 
somehow marked, but nevertheless all prizes belonged to the same 
‘small’ agonistic world. The victor’s house was a node, the prizes were 
materialised links, the athletic circuit was shown as a network. 

The commemoration of victories was not limited to private houses; 
there is abundant evidence for victors’ monuments in the public 
space, in sanctuaries27 as well as in gymnasia and marketplaces. One 
of the most famous examples is Theogenes of Thasos, who dominated 
combat sports in the 480s and 470s BcE. On his Delphic monument, he 
claims to have won 1,300 victories during his twenty-two-year career, 
but only the most important are listed in the inscription: the triumphs 
in the ‘Big Four’ and one success in the long race, an odd victory for a 
heavy athlete. 2s 

A marble plate in Naples (late second century cE) shows a striking 
form of visual representation of athletic success. It is about Marcus 
Aurelius Hermagoras from Magnesia ad Sipylum, a wrestler who, 
presumably after his athletic career, held important positions in the 


organisation of festivals. Most interesting is the way his victories are 
presented: the name of each festival is inscribed inside a crown, the 
crowns being arranged carefully in four lines. Here, the crowns are 
more symbolic than concrete representations of prizes, otherwise the 
Panathenaia in line one should have been visualised as an amphora. It 
is also worth mentioning that each festival is represented by one 
crown, even if the inscription mentions two or more victories. We 
recognise that, despite the variety of prizes in the Greek agonistic 
world, the embodiment of a prize was the crown, even in the Roman 
imperial period when cash prizes had gained so much importance. 
The message of the arrangement was that all contests belonged to the 
same system; the ones on the first line were more prestigious, but the 
impression of equality is dominant. All festivals, from southern Italy 
to Asia Minor, are stereotyped; they belong to the same network29 
(Fig. 10.2). 


5 CONNECTING THE POLIS TO THE MAJOR HUB: DEDICATION 
OF VICTORY CROWNS AT TEOS 


A famous inscription from Teos, dated to either 204/3 BCE or 197/6 
BCE, informs us about cultic honours for King Antiochos III and his 
wife Laodike. One striking regulation in the long decree refers to 
agonistic victors: 


All those who have won (the) stephanitic games and drive into 
the city, are to arrive [??] from the gate first at the council 
chamber and crown the statue of the king and perform a sacrifice 
as has been indicated above.:o 


Figure 10.2 An athlete’s prize collection connecting the sites of the 
festivals 


According to Chaniotis this was intended to express the gratitude of 
the citizens who had been granted privileges by Antiochos, and also 
convey a message about the king’s victoriousness. We can even go one 
step further. In epinician odes and in agonistic epigrams, it is a 
common motif to describe the victor as adorning his city with his 
crown. In the case of Teos, the athletes let not only their city have a 
share in their victories, but also the king, and they do so in a space 
controlled by the polis and according to rules set by the polis. 

In the language of network theory, the polis strengthens its link to 
one of the strongest hubs in the Greek world. The story of the 
Hellenistic polis was a story of success, as many scholars have shown 
in the past three decades. Nevertheless, on the level of ‘big’ politics, 


the kings dominated the scene, and no polis could match their 
economic and military power. The result was a remarkable symbiosis. 
The poleis needed the kings for protection against enemies, for 
building programmes and other euergesiai; the kings, especially the 
Seleucids, needed the poleis for the administration of their vast 
territories and as strongholds against other kings. So the players 
developed elaborate ways of communication, in which the kings’ 
claim for supremacy had to find its place as well as the poleis’ claim 
for autonomy. And those poleis which had the best relations with the 
strongest kings had an invaluable advantage over their rivals. s: 

The agonistic system, widely neglected in this context, contributed 
to the symbiosis of kings and poleis. The negotiations about the status 
of agénes was not only an affair between poleis, but the kings too were 
involved. New festivals took the name of monarchs,32 and as John Ma 
has pointed out, the new categories of agénes such as ‘isolympic’, 
‘isopythic’ and so on developed after an initiative of the Ptolemies. 3: 
The Teos inscription adds a new feature to this picture. Here, the 
location of the festival where the prize was won did not matter; the 
regulation is not about a Panhellenic network, but about the structure 
of a regional network. It is only one link that is strengthened, that 
between the polis and the king. Agonistic crowns were considered 
signs of glory,34 and their transfer, concrete and symbolic, to the king 
was a strong action. The Teans had found a way to utilise the 
agonistic successes of their citizens in the competition of the poleis. It 
was part of the struggle for links to the major hubs, one defining 
phenomenon of the Hellenistic world. 


6 THE CENTRAL HUB IN A CLOSED NETWORK: BRONZE TRIPODS 
OF APOLLO TRIOPIOS 


Herodotus relates a strange story about the festival of Apollo Triopios 
near Knidos, a festival of the Dorian Hexapolis in the south-west 

Aegean: the winners of the athletic contests that formed part of the 
festival received bronze tripods. But they were not allowed to take the 
prizes home; instead, they had to dedicate them to Apollo in the 
sanctuary. On one occasion a man from Halikarnassos broke this rule 
and carried the tripod to his house. In consequence, the 
Halikarnassians were banned from the festival, and the Hexapolis was 
thus reduced to a Pentapolis.:s The authenticity of the story has been 
contested with good reason; it might have been a later invention to 


explain the status of Halikarnassos outside the Pentapolis — Herodotus 
himself was a Halikarnassian.3s This is not the place for a discussion 
about its historicity, but rather one for an attempt to make sense of 
the regulation concerning the tripods. An inscription from the 
Hellenistic period shows that tripods were in fact dedicated to Apollo 
in the Triopion.s7 Dedications of tripods are quite common in archaic 
Greece, and some of them might have been agonistic prizes, as was 
suggested by Zinon Papakonstantinou.3s But this law — Herodotus uses 
the word nomos — is quite peculiar. If the aim was to honour Apollo, 
there would have been easier ways. What is the meaning of a prize if 
the winner cannot take it where he wants to? Why did the organisers 
reward the winners while determining that the prizes must not leave 
the sanctuary? And why was Halikarnassos so severely punished for 
the misdemeanour of one of its citizens? 

If we think in the categories of network theory, we can explain the 
festival law. In this case, athletic prizes refer not to an open network, 
but to a strictly closed one; unlike Olympic crowns or Panathenaic 
amphoras, the tripods of Apollo Triopios were not intended to be 
spread widely in the world, but to strengthen links by staying where 
they were. Tribal festivals such as that of Apollo Triopios were of 
great importance, and those who had proven their athletic excellence 
in the contests were the heroes of the day.3> The tripods had a 
function: they were intended to consolidate the connection between 
the six (five) poleis and the sanctuary as the cultic centre of the 
federation. The tripods stayed in the sanctuary, but in being passed to 
the winner, who in turn rendered them back to Apollo Triopios, they 
created a strong, materialised link between sanctuary and athlete. And 
since all athletes were citizens of the poleis of the federation, the 
sanctuary strengthened its position as the central hub in the closed 
network of the Hexapolis. This was most important for the sanctuary, 
and that is why the punishment for the Halikarnassians was so severe. 
One of their citizens had called into question the centrality of the 
sanctuary. In this case, the prizes were not intended to be mixed with 
other ones, but were to be kept well separated from the rest of the 
agonistic world (Fig. 10.3). 
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Figure 10.3 Tripods strengthening the sanctuary of Apollo Triopios as 
hub of the Dorian Hexapolis 


7 CONCLUSION 


Network theory is not a silver bullet, but such a relational approach 
might help to cope with the phenomenon that all agonistic prizes 
shared common features and were very different. They all operated in 
networks, but the networks were of different sizes and structures. The 
Greek agonistic world was big, open and non-hierarchical, but there 
were also closed sub-networks. If we understand prizes as dynamic 
objects operating in different networks, we can understand their 
function in producing and consolidating links. A classification of 
prizes according to their part within networks is an attractive 


alternative to the orthodox distinction between ‘economically 
valuable prizes’ and ‘symbolic prizes’, a distinction that is based on 
mere materiality. 

The four case studies presented in this chapter refer to different 
periods, to different regions and to contests of differing prestige and 
range. They may highlight some phenomena, but considering the 
importance of athletic competitions in ancient Greece, the rich source 
material and the changes from the archaic period to late antiquity, a 
history of ancient agonistic prizes is still a desideratum. 
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PROPERTY SECURITY AND ITS 
LIMITS IN CLASSICAL GREECE 


Emily Mackil 


1 INTRODUCTION 


‘Wealth consists in abundance of coined money, ownership of land 
and properties, and further of movable goods, cattle, and slaves 
remarkable for their number, size, and beauty, provided they are all 
secure (GopaAf), free, and useful.’ Thus Aristotle enumerates the 
material goods that could make a person wealthy - cash, land, 
movable goods, cattle and slaves —- and at the same time insists that 
the conditions of possession themselves would determine whether or 
not possession would yield wealth. The first condition, security 
(do@anXeia), he defines as ‘having acquired a thing in such places and 
such conditions that the use of it is in our own hands’. This he follows 
up with a functional definition of ownership: ‘a possession is one’s 
own (oiketa) when it is entirely up to him whether to alienate it or 
not, and by alienation I mean both gift and sale’. In this passage (Rhet. 
1361a15-25), Aristotle implicitly recognises two components to what 
we call a property right: the right to use and the right to alienate, 
whether by gift or sale. These rights remain at the core of our 
understanding of a property right. The laws and practices of the 
alienation and use of property have been widely studied for the 
ancient Greek world, whereas the condition of security has been for 
the most part taken for granted. In this chapter I outline the legal and 
economic perspectives on property security in theory and in historical 
practice (section 2), before turning to an examination of the forms of 
property insecurity in classical Greece (sections 3-5) and a 
consideration of the economic as well as the political implications of 
my findings (section 6). I suggest that these limits point towards a 


distinctive property regime that reflects the priorities and interests of 
Greek states rather than a commitment to protecting absolute, perfect 
ownership as a means of promoting individual economic interests and 
aggregate economic growth. By focusing on the issue of property 
security I hope both to draw attention to the political and social 
importance of property in the Greek world, and to suggest that while 
the economic growth of the period was certainly a function of many 
complex and interrelated variables, property security was not 
prominent among them. 


2 LEGAL AND ECONOMIC PERSPECTIVES ON PROPERTY 
SECURITY 


In a seminal paper, A. M. Honoré identified eleven ‘leading incidents’ 
of ownership in mature legal systems, rights and rules that commonly 
attach to ownership as a legal status, but are not all necessary. After 
the rights to possess, use, and manage the property, and the rights to 
the income and capital deriving from the property, Honoré cites the 
right to security as ‘an important aspect of the owner’s position... . 
Legally, this is in effect an immunity from expropriation.’ The right to 
security co-exists with a state or other public authority that is capable 
of expropriation; but for ownership to be secure, expropriation must 
be exceptional and, except in the case of execution for debt, 
compensation must be paid to the owner.2 Ownership as a legal 
institution can survive the practice of expropriation by public 
authorities only if the state’s power to expropriate is limited by rules, 
and compensation is regular. There is, in other words, a kind of 
paradox here: property security depends upon the existence of a state 
or public authority strong enough to protect an owner’s claims, but an 
authority with that power is also capable of expropriating property. 
The solution to this paradox is the adherence of the state to 
limitations on its own power: laws that carefully prescribe the limited 
conditions under which expropriation can be made by the state and 
the compensation it will provide to former owners in all such cases, 
and other institutions that bind the state to adhere to its own laws. 
The direct expropriation of property is, however, only the most 
blatant form of property insecurity; no less important is imperfect 
enforcement, the failure of states to prevent or police property 
violations (theft, breach of contract etc.) by private individuals.s In a 
sense, one can see the former as a sin of commission, the abuse of a 


strong state, and the latter as a sin of omission, the abuse of a weak 
state. 

Property security has, since antiquity, been posited by theorists as a 
critical condition for the pursuit of material gains. Aristotle stands at 
the beginning of this tradition. Cicero (Off. 2.78-9) saw it as ‘the 
peculiar function of the state (civitas) and the city (urbs) to guarantee 
to every man the free and undisturbed control of his own particular 
property’.s Montesquieu and Smith regarded property security as a 
necessary precondition for investment in property, and saw its 
provision as one of the few goods that ought to be provided by the 
state; with that condition in place, market forces would do their good 
work.s When Douglass North and Robert Thomas wrote their ‘new 
economic history’ in 1973, then, their emphasis on the importance of 
property security as an institutional condition for economic growth 
was new only in its terminology.« It was North’s later insight, that 
property rights, improperly structured, could retard rather than 
promote growth, that represented a major departure from traditional 
thinking about the relationship of property security to economic 
activity. 

North insisted that property is as much a political as an economic 
institution, when he recognised the existence of inefficient property 
rights — those institutions that structure and enforce property rights in 
such a way that individuals derive less benefit from their property 
than they ought to — and explained them as the result of a political 
problem. This political problem arises either (1) when rulers are 
unwilling to ‘antagonize powerful constituents by enacting efficient 
rules’ that run counter to their economic interests, for example by 
restricting the power of the elite to extract labour or other resources 
from non-elites, thereby impinging on what might otherwise be a 
more equitable property regime; or (2) when rulers prefer a property 
regime that maximises their own tax revenue at the expense of the 
individual property owner.7 In a further refinement of the theory, he 
argued that political inefficiency — stemming from imperfect access to 
knowledge and misleading perceptions — lies at the origin of the 
political problems that produce inefficient property rights.s 

Now for North and others working in the New Institutional 
Economics, property rights matter because they determine, perhaps 
more than any other institution, the conditions within which 
exchange can and does take place. They determine, depending upon 
their structure, the incentives or disincentives for the intensification of 


agriculture, the confidence with which individuals engage in trade, 
take on risks and extend credit, and the validity and enforceability of 
contracts. The basic view of the New Institutional Economics is that 
secure property rights dramatically lower transaction costs, and are a 
fundamental condition for economic growth.» Indeed a powerful 
consensus, dubbed the ‘Washington Consensus’, has emerged among 
development economists that without secure property rights, 
developing countries will be unable to attract capital.10 

Now, we need no longer doubt that there was extensive (aggregate) 
economic growth in the Greek world, associated with demographic 
expansion, as well as intensive (per capita) economic growth, in the 
archaic and classical periods.i11 But how do we account for it? Josiah 
Ober makes a vigorous and compelling argument for growth as a 
function of the distinctive manner in which Greeks invested in human 
capital by promoting rule egalitarianism and competition within a 
context of low transaction costs.i2 If secure property rights contribute 
significantly and fundamentally to the lowering of transaction costs, 
the theory suggests that we should assume their existence promoted 
economic growth in the Greek world, by contributing to Ober’s 
context of low transaction costs. But the question has not received 
sustained attention. Alain Bresson has recently sketched the ways in 
which this might be true, emphasising that Greek city-states were the 
guarantors of individual property rights, pointing to good evidence for 
property rights including the right to buy, use and alienate one’s 
property by gift, bequest or sale, and emphasising that despite 
periodic calls for the redistribution of land and occasional slave 
rebellions, the institution of private property - in both land and 
slaves, not to mention in the much less problematic category of 
movable goods — was never seriously called into question.i3 With all of 
that I cannot agree more. His assessment points us towards the 
conclusion that Greek states willingly accepted both the one-time cost 
of establishing property rights and the much more significant ongoing 
costs of enforcing them, and thence, with the New Institutional 
Economics, to the suggestion that this property security was one of 
the conditions that enabled sustained economic growth. 14 

Yet caution may be in order. Aristotle’s abstract assertion that the 
secure possession of property — property acquired and held under such 
conditions that the owner alone determines how he will use it — leads 
to wealth should not be mistaken for an assertion that this condition 
prevailed at all times in the Greek world. Several scholars have 


recently pointed to what could be seen as ‘imperfections’ in the Greek 
property regime, departures from the theoretical norm of complete 
property rights for private individuals, indiscriminately, consistently 
and effectively enforced by the state. John Davies has underscored the 
fact that rules about landownership in particular reflect ‘trade-offs 
between agrarian practicality, military need, and community 
authority’.15 The practice of agriculture in Greece makes ideal the 
ownership of continuous plots of land small enough to be worked by a 
single family while still large enough to sustain them, while the 
structure of the hoplite army and regular, seasonal warfare made it, 
from a communitarian perspective, more attractive for every adult 
male to own a plot of land just large enough to allow him to serve as 
a hoplite. That Greek states engaged in this trade-off by both legal and 
ideological strategies itself suggests that the Greek property regime 
was not perfectly efficient in the economic sense.is Richard Saller has 
also hypothesised that the legal framework in ancient Athens, which 
effectively made the male head of household, the kyrios, responsible 
for the property of all the women and heirs of the family, would have 
discouraged entrepreneurial investments of capital and encouraged 
conservative management of resources in order ‘to preserve the estate 
for future generations’i7 This is contrasted with the highly 
individualised property rights of classical Roman law, which the 
theory predicts would encourage riskier capital investments. These 
observations seem to me to lead us to the conclusion that the Greek 
property regime was not optimally structured for the promotion of 
economic growth. Inefficiency is, however, a broad category, of which 
property insecurity is (among other things) a subset, and that form of 
inefficiency has not been studied in any detail. Before I do that, 
however, it may be helpful to take a comparative look at property 
insecurity and its relation to economic growth in other historical 
contexts to see how the theory looks in practice. Early modern and 
modern history provides us with several instructive cases. 

In an important paper, Douglass North and Barry Weingast 
considered the Glorious Revolution of 1688 as a case study in the link 
between political institutions, property security and economic 
performance.is During the seventeenth century, fiscal shortfalls and 
high costs associated with ongoing wars prompted the Stuart 
monarchs to adopt an array of techniques for increasing their own 
revenues, including coercing private creditors into making loans that 
they never repaid on schedule, creating and selling monopolies on 


settled industries, selling peerages and other titles, and by a variety of 
means seizing the private property of citizens. These authors argued 
that in the aftermath of the Glorious Revolution the strengthening of 
parliament and the creation of rules that bound the sovereign as well 
as the subjects, by enabling the ruler to make a ‘credible commitment’ 
to abiding by laws and agreements, put an end to a period of 
profound property insecurity and in the process dramatically 
expanded private credit markets and promoted economic growth. 
Historians have, however, questioned the causal link between these 
reforms and the growth that subsequently occurred. The new ruler, 
William III, resorted to more extractive tax policies to fund his 
military activity, while rent-seeking monopolies were allowed to 
grow. The economy grew nevertheless, in part because of the 
proliferation of sources of credit and the creation of bond markets, 
which minimised the risk of holding government debts. 19 

In nineteenth-century Mexico, the government was too weak to 
enforce property rights indiscriminately, regardless of the identity of 
the property owner, as a public good, but was both able and willing to 
protect property rights selectively as a form of rent-seeking, providing 
what effectively became a private good. The coalition of government 
and third-party enforcers created a system of ‘vertical political 
integration’ that enabled individual asset holders to feel relatively 
secure in their property rights despite the government’s weakness, and 
this made moderate levels of growth possible. 20 

In the nineteenth-century United States, legal protection and 
judicial precedent systematically and increasingly favoured the 
interests of corporations over those of their minority shareholders, 
effectively creating a context of insecure property rights for 
individuals. Extraordinary economic growth nevertheless occurred. 
Other factors contributed: incorporation became increasingly 
attractive in the midst of abundant entrepreneurial opportunities; the 
state rushed to protect intellectual property rights; and business 
leaders, with legislation on their side, were highly effective at 
exploiting the seemingly vast array of rich natural resources of the 
country.21 While this may seem like a much less _ significant 
infringement of property rights than the outright confiscation of 
property by the Stuart monarchs or their refusal to adhere to contracts 
with private lenders, its significance stems from the consistent legal 
prioritisation of corporate over shareholder rights in a context in 
which capital investments were an increasingly important part of the 


overall economy. 

Ghana in the early twentieth century provides us with a final 
example. In some areas of the country, all agricultural land was 
owned by chieftains and controlled by matrilineal descent groups 
whose members were allowed to use particular plots of land in 
particular and often highly restricted ways as ‘the outcome of a 
complex, sometimes contentious, process of negotiation’.22 Use rights 
to a particular plot tend to be reassigned by the chieftain when the 
plot lies fallow for any extended period of time.23 The result is that 
landholders engage in sub-optimal agricultural practices and decrease 
the fertility of their own plots, simply in order to hold on to them at 
all, with predictable reductions in agricultural productivity.2, The 
study of agriculture in Ghana is a micro-analysis, and it is not clear 
(to me) how these local agricultural practices fit into the broader 
workings of the Ghanaian economy, but these empirical studies 
together suggest that the link between property security and economic 
growth is rather more tenuous and complicated than the theory 
predicts it should be. 

The same conclusion seems to hold for the Roman world, where 
property confiscation has received a good deal of attention from 
historians. While Dennis Kehoe has conceded that occasional large- 
scale confiscations for political crimes, as under Septimius Severus, 
‘certainly affected the fortunes of many wealthy Romans and must 
have, at least on occasion, created an atmosphere of uncertainty that 
diminished incentives for investment’, he nevertheless concludes that 
‘the [Roman] state’s policy of confiscating land for various reasons 
[never] seriously undermined the security of private property rights’ 
and had no significant deleterious effect on economic growth because 
‘such confiscations did not lead to the economic collapse of the 
landowning elite in the Roman Empire’.2s By contrast, Peter Bang has 
warned against dismissing property confiscations as a function of 
purges under a few bad rulers, and points to a series of widespread 
customs and practices, adhered to throughout the imperial period, 
that made the property of elites ‘highly vulnerable or permeable’. 2« 
Both may be correct: property security may have been highly 
imperfect, but that may not have seriously inhibited economic 
growth. Isolating variables is exceedingly difficult given the state of 
our data for growth — in the Roman as in the Greek worlds. 
Comparative evidence ancient and modern, then, alerts us both to the 
reality of imperfect property security and to its possible disconnection 


from economic growth. That conclusion is also supported by some 
economists, who have seen North’s own insight about inefficient 
property rights to its logical conclusion. Yoram Barzel, in a discussion 
of property law, has insisted that ‘legal rights, as a rule, enhance 
economic rights, but the former are neither necessary nor sufficient 
for the existence of the latter’.27 

It is time to return to the Greek case where the fact of growth has 
been so effectively demonstrated; the challenge now is to pinpoint, as 
fully as we can, the factors that contributed to it. Theory suggests that 
secure property rights contribute significantly and fundamentally to 
the lowering of transaction costs, and several scholars have suggested 
that such rights were critical to economic efficiency and growth in the 
Greek world. Greek city-states were, indubitably, the guarantors of 
individual property rights: laws throughout the Greek world protected 
owners’ rights to buy, use and alienate their property by gift, bequest 
or sale. Yet we have already seen some hints that the Greek property 
regime was not — from the perspective of the New Institutional 
Economics — optimally structured for the promotion of economic 
growth. In the next sections I review evidence for more profound 
forms of property insecurity in the classical Greek world: the 
confiscation of property by Greek states as a prescribed legal penalty 
(section 3) and as an integral part of exile (section 4), and the ways in 
which violations of property rights by private individuals were not 
systematically policed (section 5). 


3 PROPERTY CONFISCATION AS PENALTY 


The confiscation of private property by states in the Greek world was 
commonplace; but it has not attracted much comment, probably 
because the practice appears to have been at least superficially 
governed by law.2s From a rational choice perspective, such 
expropriations will not have created disincentives to acquire property, 
invest in enterprises or contract with others, because the rules that 
guided expropriation were known to all. Yet where compensation is 
not made to individuals, the result is not only that the principle of 
ownership comes under threat, as Honoré observed, but also that it 
becomes possible for states to exceed the limits imposed on them by 
the law. From a purely economic perspective, the frequency of 
expropriations should be an important indicator of the potentially 
negative impact on growth. From a political perspective, it is 


important to see how Greek states both bestowed the right to property 
as an exclusive privilege of citizens and wielded the confiscation of 
property as a weapon against those same people under an array of 
different circumstances. 

Confiscation was in many Greek states a regular penalty for certain 
crimes. In Athens, we know that it went hand in hand with death or 
exile for crimes against the state, for premeditated homicide, for acts 
of impiety and for the commission of hostile acts against an ally.2> The 
turmoil experienced in Athens during the last decade of the 
Peloponnesian War resulted in three sensational cases of the 
confiscation of property from groups of people deemed guilty of 
impiety or treason: the hermokopidai in 415-413, for whom we have 
the records of the polétai who auctioned off the confiscated property 
of those deemed guilty; the Arginusae generals in 405; and the 
defeated Thirty and their adherents — some fifty-seven men in all —- in 
402/1.30 Like the sensational cases of confiscation under Septimius 
Severus, this cluster of cases at the end of the fifth century might be 
excused as an exceptional episode, triggered by the extremely 
turbulent conditions of the period. And it must be emphasised that all 
of these confiscations followed some form of trial, so we should not 
think of them as arbitrary acts but rather as the legal consequences of 
acts deemed illegal by the Athenian démos. 

Confiscation was also a penalty for lesser acts than treason, 
homicide and impiety. Accusations of embezzlement and debt to the 
state could also result in confiscations.s1 And the political logic of the 
act was to complete the disenfranchisement of the convicted 
individual and his entire household, on the grounds that the right to 
private property was granted by the state only to its members, and 
would be taken away from individuals who failed to observe the laws 
and norms of the Athenian state and society. That heirs and other 
members of the household were affected as well is clear, although 
there are hints that the law was intended to target only the convicted 
indvidual. Two speeches of Lysias (19, 29) preserve details of cases in 
which the confiscated property of generals executed a little after 390 
was not satisfying to the démos, which by various measures — probably 
paragraphé and eisangelia — sought to extract the full amount they had 
expected from kin and professional associates. And in a third (Lysias 
30 Against Nikomachos), we find the claim that 


whenever the Council in a given year has enough money for its 


administration, it does no harm, but whenever it is reduced to 
desperation, it is forced to accept impeachments (eisangeliai), to 
confiscate the property of the citizens, and to allow itself to be 
persuaded by those of the orators whose advice is most corrupt.32 


If we are to believe Lysias here, the state did not always approach 
such trials with pure intentions.33; The history of what we might call 
legal property confiscations in Athens suggests that the security of 
private property was fully subordinated to the political and fiscal 
interests and will of the community as a state. 

Beyond Athens our legal knowledge is of course far less detailed, 
but documentary evidence confirms that confiscation was a 
widespread penalty for a variety of legal violations.31 Two well-known 
laws from Opountian Lokris establish penalties for anyone attempting 
to overturn the laws, which lay down conditions for participation in 
Lokrian settlements in the area of Naupaktos. The earlier one (Meiggs 
and Lewis 1988: no. 13), belonging to the late sixth century, declares 
concerning anyone who attempts to overturn the law that ‘he and his 
family shall be accursed for all time, his property shall be confiscated, 
and his house demolished’, while the later one (Meiggs and Lewis 
1988: no. 20), dated to the early fifth century, promises that anyone 
who attempts to overturn the law will lose his citizen rights (become 
atimos) and his property will be confiscated.:s Both inscriptions deal at 
length with distributions of land to new settlers, and one makes 
provision for increasing the number of settlers, which will only be 
allowed for the sake of military security. If it were clear that such 
provisions bound only the settlers, it would be possible to view the 
confiscation penalty as a strategy for removing the accused from the 
new community, taking away the benefits he had derived from 
participating in the settlement, but it certainly applies also to citizens 
throughout Opountian Lokris, suggesting that the Lokrian state was 
prepared to confiscate the private property of anyone who even 
proposed a change to the law, because it saw such property as being 
fully contingent upon the community’s interest in the long-term 
stability of the new settlement and in internal peace. 

When property was confiscated, the state normally sold it at auction 
and retained the sale price as public revenue. It is for this reason that 
Greek states referred to the process as Syyevotcs, ‘making public’. 
When the same act was performed by ‘tyrants’, it was oTépnotc, 
‘deprivation’.ss (The rhetorical contrast is sharp, the practical 


difference perhaps less so. One carries connotations of legality, the 
other of arbitrariness.) Records of such sales, in Athens and beyond, 
confirm both that these penalties were enacted and that confiscation 
was a routine, rather than an exceptional, part of Greek legal and 
civic life. A newly discovered bronze tablet from Thebes, dating to the 
late sixth century, records the sale at public auction of at least twenty- 
two properties, confiscated from seven individuals. The context of the 
confiscations is unclear, but the fact that it affected a (small) group of 
people suggests perhaps some kind of political plot or religious 
crime.37 

The confiscation of property as a political act (even if it was also a 
formal legal penalty) is just as evident. Herodotus, to prove how 
deeply Kallias the son of Phainippos hated tyrants, reminds his 
readers that he was 


the only one of all the Athenians, after Peisistratos had been 
exiled, who dared to buy the tyrant’s property when it was put up 
for sale by the public auctioneer, and he devised every other kind 
of hostile act against him as well.ss 


Thucydides (5.60.5-6) tells us that when the Spartan and Argive 
armies concluded a truce and retreated from combat in 418, the 
Spartan king Agis was blamed by the Spartans while the Argives 
began to stone Thrasylos, their general who had proposed a truce, in a 
ravine outside the city ‘where they try all military cases’. He escaped 
to an altar and thereby saved his life but, Thucydides concludes, ‘his 
property they confiscated’. Simon Hornblower has seen a sharp 
contrast between the stoning, ‘the paradigm of the undisciplined 
collective act’, and the confiscation, which ‘was presumably decreed 
subsequently, and by due process of law’.s> The contrast is obvious, 
between the bloody and the bloodless, the spontaneous and the 
bureaucratic. And yet this bloodless, bureaucratic act of the 
confiscation of property — which necessarily entailed the exclusion of 
Thrasylos and his family from their home and estate, the 
announcement of the auction, the careful registration of items for sale, 
and the public auction itself with its official staff, audience and 
records — was nevertheless a deeply violent act, deracinating 
Thrasylos not only from his property, at least some of which we can 
probably assume was patrimony, but also from his community, in so 
far as the propertyless man in fifth-century Argos was effectively 


disenfranchised. 40 

A similar concatenation of spontaneous violence and subsequent 
confiscation occurred in Karia in 355/4, when a citizen of Mylasa 
named Manitas was discovered ‘plotting against’ the local ruler 
Maussollos during a festival at the sanctuary of Zeus in Labraunda; 
Zeus saved the satrap, ‘while Manitas himself received justice by the 
law of hands’, which certainly means that he was killed on the spot. 
Back in Mylasa, an investigation was launched and another citizen 
was found guilty of conspiring in the plot. The property of both men 
was first ‘made over to Maussollos’ and then ‘sold publicly by the 
city’.41 The two-step process is peculiar; the city may have voted to 
give the property to Maussollos as both compensation and 
appeasement, and then found that he returned it to them to be 
auctioned in accordance with Greek civic practice. But for our 
purposes what matters is the way in which the confiscation of 
property by the state completes an act of violence against persons 
believed to be enemies of the public interest. 

For the question of property security and economic incentives, the 
aftermath of confiscations matters a great deal. The sale of confiscated 
property at auction by the state created a set of conditions in which 
disputes would be almost certain to arise, whether because the 
dispossessed former owner was later allowed to return and demanded 
the return of his property from the buyers, or because his innocent 
heirs and kin claimed that the state’s confiscation encroached upon 
their own estates. In these cases, it is important to note, the state 
almost always enforced the validity and finality of its sale, thereby 
backing the buyer’s title and ruling out the possibility of lawsuits over 
the disputed property. On Chios in the early fifth century, when 
private property was confiscated and auctioned off under uncertain 
circumstances, the polis supported the buyer without excluding the 
possibility that a former owner, wrongly dispossessed, could be 
compensated. A lacuna in the text makes interpretation difficult, but it 
appears that if a former owner disputed the confiscation, the trial that 
ensued would be between the former owner and the city, rather than 
the former owner and the buyer.42 The city thereby made itself liable 
to compensate the former owner if a trial were to find in favour of his 
claim, but shielded the buyer from any obligation to part with the 
property he had purchased. The city also caused curses to be sworn 
against those who tried to invalidate the sales. In fourth-century 
Athens the law likewise strongly favoured the buyer, by prohibiting 


magistrates from introducing to court any matter pertaining to 
property sold by the state (Dem. 24.54). As a final example, I note 
that when the Mylasans auctioned off the property confiscated from 
those found guilty of plotting against Maussollos, they repeatedly 
emphasised that the sales were to be binding and not subject to any 
trial.43 


4 EXILE AND THE CONFISCATION OF PROPERTY 


Disputes between former owners and buyers over confiscated property 
became particularly problematic in cases of stasis, in which sometimes 
very large groups of people were exiled and had their property 
confiscated, only to return to the city later under an amnesty or other 
changed political circumstances. The economic reintegration of 
returning exiles, and specifically the restoration of property 
confiscated as a routine part of the penalty of exile, has been deemed 
the most difficult task associated with their return, and it is worth 
considering how that challenge was handled.44 The so-called Lygdamis 
inscription, a document from Halikarnassos in the late 460s or 450s, 
seems to address this problem by giving citizens returning from exile 
an eighteen-month window within which to reclaim their confiscated 
property from the buyers, but they had to do so in a formal trial. 
What is surprising is the decision, following that period, to make all 
claims by former owners incontestable by buyers, so long as their 
claims were recognised by the mnémones, figures probably to be 
understood as official witnesses to the transactions.45 Here, then, the 
state seems to require a trial in order to make public the former 
owner’s right to the property as a means of diffusing tension and 
encouraging the consent of the whole citizen body. This suggests that 
there had been a regime change since the stasis that resulted in the 
confiscation and auction of citizen property, and that the body that 
enacted this law at Halikarnassos was composed of supporters of those 
who had previously been driven out. It is notable that no mention is 
made of compensation to the buyer who would be dispossessed by 
these proceedings. 

When settlements were imposed by outsiders with a vested interest 
in the outcome, it was their local supporters who had their property 
restored. Two fourth-century examples illustrate the dynamic clearly. 
Xenophon describes a stasis at the northern Arkadian town of Phleious 
in 384, in which those with Spartan sympathies were driven out and 


had their property confiscated by their enemies. At the behest of these 
partisans, the Spartans put pressure on their opponents in Phleious, 
who — out of fear, Xenophon says (Hell. 5.2.10) — voted ‘to receive 
back the exiles, to return to them their visible property, and to 
compensate from the public treasury those who had previously 
purchased the exiles’ property’.46 But in the event they refused to 
enact their decision, to which the Spartans responded with a siege of 
the city, which must have damaged as much property as it could have 
restored. A similar story, of confiscation and counter-confiscation 
imposed by more powerful states, can be gleaned from the lines of the 
Athenian decree for Ioulis on Keos in 363/2: the Athenians backed the 
property claims of their supporters in Keos against those of their 
opponents, just as the Spartans did at Phleious. 47 

The restoration of property as part of the reconciliation of stasis 
seems to have become less partisan as reconciliation agreements 
became more robust over the course of the fourth century. By the time 
of Alexander we see the commitment to a non-partisan enforcement of 
an agreement overriding the partisan priorities on display at Phleious 
and Ioulis, probably under the (implicit) threat of coercion from none 
other than Alexander himself. In a pair of decrees from Mytilene, 
belonging probably to the late 330s,4s the state recognises only the 
property claims made in compliance with a reconciliation agreement 
brokered by a committee with equal representation of the exiles and 
the incumbent citizens (the text of which does not survive) rather 
than unilaterally supporting the claims of one party or the other. A 
slightly later text from Tegea, evidently stemming from a diagramma 
of Alexander, reflects an attempt to compensate returning exiles for 
property they had lost to confiscation during stasis. And although the 
decree optimistically promises that ‘the exiles who are returning shall 
recover their paternal possessions from which they went into exile’, in 
practice what we see is the state doling out to each returned exile one 
house with a garden, or cash compensation at a fixed rate for house 
and garden.49 That is a far cry from the restoration of patrimonial 
estates, but it is a form of compensation nonetheless. 

The confiscation of property by Greek states was, then, routine. In 
so far as it constituted (part of) the prescribed penalty for certain legal 
violations, the practice was not arbitrary. The tendency of Greek 
states to use confiscation as a penalty is culturally remarkable and 
politically significant. The formal association of confiscation with 
death, exile and loss of citizen rights asks us to confront the deep 


political contingency of property ownership in the Greek world. And 
in so far as confiscation was neither exceptional nor unusual, but 
rather a routine part of the administration of justice in Greek cities, 
the economic consequences may have been considerable. We want to 
know how widespread, how frequent, the confiscation of property was 
in practice. For confiscation as a legal penalty, assessing the scale of 
the phenomenon is simply impossible; there are so many cases of 
which we are simply ignorant. Stasis and exile, on the other hand, 
have been well and systematically studied, and though it is certain 
that many incidents were simply not preserved in our sources, a few 
figures from studies of stasis and exile can give us a sense of the scale 
of the phenomenon. We want to know two things. First, how often did 
Greek states experience stasis that resulted in exile, which was always 
accompanied by the confiscation of property? And second, how many 
people, on average, were affected in a single episode of this kind? 

To answer the first question we can draw on published studies of 
stasis. Hans-Joachim Gehrke identified 283 incidents of stasis in 78 
different poleis; from that list, Alain Fouchard has identified 135 cases 
that involved exile and with it, we can assume, the confiscation of 
property.so Gehrke, however, did not include Magna Graecia (or 
Athens) in his study, and Shlomo Berger, focusing on southern Italy 
and Sicily, identified an additional 72 cases of stasis occurring in 16 
different poleis by the end of the fourth century; of these, 40 resulted 
in exile and the confiscation of property.si Gehrke also considered 
regional staseis, episodes not restricted to a single polis. By focusing on 
polis-based stasis and including Magna Graecia, Mogens Hansen and 
Thomas Heine Nielsen identify 279 episodes of stasis in 122 different 
poleis; ‘[t]o this already impressive number must be added 
information about stasis affecting all or most poleis in a region’.s2 
Cases involving exile are not readily counted from this subset, but to 
judge from the percentages emerging from the studies of Gehrke/ 
Fouchard and Berger, it appears that in half of all documented 
episodes of stasis, exile and with it the confiscation of property 
occurred. We are, then, dealing with perhaps 140-60 documented 
cases of exile and confiscation in the archaic and classical periods. 

An answer to the second question is much more elusive, but three 
cases from the late fifth century offer some hints. At Samos in 412 a 
democratic uprising resulted in the murder of 200 opponents and the 
exile of 400 more; Thucydides (8.21) tells us that ‘they distributed 
their land and houses’, certainly among the victors who remained in 


place. In 404, when Lysander took control of Samos, he allowed its 
defenders — the victors of 412 - to depart with nothing but a single 
cloak, and then ‘handed over to the old citizens the city and 
everything in it’.ss In this case of mass exile and forcible restoration, 
we can see, then, the initial effect doubled: at least 1,200 estates 
seized, the economic livelihoods of 1,200 families effectively 
destroyed. The number Thucydides gives is probably no exaggeration, 
and is indeed strikingly small if Shipley’s population estimate of 
30,000-50,000 for the early fifth century is still even rougly 
applicable to the late fifth.s4 It is also strikingly small when compared 
to two other cases at the end of the Peloponnesian War. At Miletos in 
405, oligarchs killed 340 men, including ‘300 of the wealthiest’, and 
another 1,000 went into voluntary exile, certainly forfeiting their 
property.ss And in Athens in 404, the Thirty, widely recognised as an 
extremely violent group, killed ‘no fewer than 1,500’ men, ‘those who 
were outstanding for their wealth, birth or reputation, cunningly 
removing those whom they had cause to fear and whose property they 
wanted to plunder’.ss These cases, chosen simply because the sources 
for them actually provide us with numbers, can be taken as 
representative of the scale of the phenomenon in relatively large 
poleis.s7 

How, then, do we put these two sets of answers together to create at 
least an impression of the scale and frequency of the phenomenon? 
The cases of Samos, Miletos and Athens represent a range, from 600 
to 1,500 losing their property in the wake of civil war. If we take the 
Samian experience, sitting at the low end of this range, as 
representative, and multiply the number of initial confiscations (600) 
by the estimated total number of such incidents in the archaic and 
classical periods (150), we come to the startling number of 90,000 
confiscated estates. We do not need to take the higher numbers 
suggested by the other two cases (201,000 and 225,000 respectively) 
to see that property security was not, except perhaps in the most 
restricted sense, a feature of the Greek world. 


5 IMPERFECT ENFORCEMENT OF PROPERTY RIGHTS 


If the confiscation of private property by the state represents the most 
obvious source of property insecurity, the state’s failure to enforce its 
own laws about property and to police violations of property rights by 
other private individuals contributes to the same condition. As 


Ammon Lehavi has remarked, ‘the way in which property entitlements 
and obligations are enforced de facto and de jure by the state is no less 
instrumental than the creation and recognition of rights for our 
comprehension of the underlying attributes of property law’.ss If such 
failures were pervasive, we would expect them, even on their own, to 
dampen individuals’ enthusiasm for contracting, acquisition and 
investment. And while there is no evidence to suggest that Greek 
states systematically failed to enforce or protect private property 
rights within their own jursidictions, it is likewise certain that 
enforcement was highly imperfect, its failures typically a function of 
political will. 

The detailed evidence from fourth-century Athens provides us with 
clear examples. Promises made to pardoned malefactors and returning 
exiles to restore their property were not always kept. After Alkibiades 
returned to Athens, the state appears to have compensated him for the 
property he lost, although there is no evidence that his former estate 
was actually restored to him.so But when Alkibiades’ son returned to 
Athens after the reign of the Thirty and attempted to recover his 
estate, in accordance with what the amnesty decree promised, he was 
not compensated for his loss; the differential treatment may be due to 
personal, rather than familial, influence.co This may have been the 
more typical outcome of such claims by people less influential than 
Alkibiades the Elder. We see in Lysias’ fragmentary speech Against 
Hippotherses a struggle to recover property confiscated by the Thirty 
that should have been covered under the amnesty decree, which 
appears to have been centrally concerned with the complex problem 
of trying to return property that had been confiscated and already 
sold off.ci We see these shortcomings, too, in the liturgical system. 
The proeisphora was essentially a compulsory loan to the state, which 
made no particular commitment to repay the funds, and in at least 
one case we know that an individual who paid the money in advance 
as he was ordered to do was nevertheless unable to recover his money 
from the state.«2 

More pervasive and complex is the invisible economy. Edward 
Cohen has vaunted the juridical distinction between visible (land, 
houses, tangible assets) and invisible wealth as a financially prudent 
response to the Athenian tax and liturgy system.® Invisible assets 
could not be seized, and as a result they also could not serve as 
security on a loan.«4 It was evidently possible for debtors to hide their 
assets from creditors by converting their property into invisible assets, 


usually by lending it to others or by depositing it with a banker (Dem. 
47.52-4). By creating (or allowing) a category of assets effectively out 
of the reach of the legal system, the Athenian state made creditors’ 
property rights insecure. Even those who sought to take advantage of 
this system to hide their wealth could find it difficult to reclaim their 
deposited assets, to pull them back from the invisible sphere into the 
brightly lit and more secure world of visible wealth.cs Although the 
evidence is most detailed for Athens, it is certain that the same 
juridical distinction held in some other poleis.«« 

The institutions I have considered thus far all pertain to the security 
of a citizen’s property within his own state, and to the exercise of 
power over such property rights by the state that granted them. There 
is, however, one practice that at least potentially diminished property 
security in which states were only passively involved, and that is 
seizure. The practice of sylan, the seizure of goods as an act of 
reprisal, was a means of compensation for losses suffered at another’s 
hands.«7 What is remarkable about the practice is that although it was 
driven by individual claims, it was sometimes authorised by states and 
was exercised across their boundaries, in the legal void between 
jurisdictions. Our sole surviving maritime contract, recording the 
agreement and obligations of two financiers, an Athenian and a 
Euboian, and two merchants from Phaselis, allows the merchants to 
unload their cargo ‘in any place where Athenians are not liable to 
seizure of goods’ (Dem. 35.13). The clear implication is that certain 
states — or at least certain harbours — had declared the right to seize 
the property of any Athenians who might enter, presumably because 
the state or one or more of its citizens made some claim to injustice 
performed against them by an Athenian. Neither the Phaselite 
merchants nor their lenders may have had anything to do with such 
purported injustices, but those who drew up the contract knew that 
because the ship sailed funded by Athenian money, its cargo was 
vulnerable to seizure by those who claimed the right to seize against 
the city of Athens or an individual Athenian. That such a situation is 
envisaged in the contract suggests that it was typical, as is confirmed 
by ample evidence from other contexts.ss Another example from the 
fourth-century Hellespont supports the idea that vulnerability to fairly 
arbitrary seizure was routine. According to the pseudo-Aristotelian 
Oikonomika, the city of Chalkedon had hired a large number of 
mercenaries and lacked the funds to pay them. In order to raise the 
necessary funds, the city therefore asked its citizens to register latent 


‘claims to seizure against any city or individual. Many claims were 
registered, and on this specious pretext they seized goods from many 
ships sailing into the Pontos.’ With the proceeds from these acts of 
seizure they paid off their mercenaries. It is important to add that 
when the city decided upon this course of action, they established a 
fixed period within which they would consider any claims made by 
victims about the justice of these seizures. According to the author, 
‘the polis compensated from its own revenues those whose goods had 
been seized unjustly’.co The fact that this series of seizures of cargo 
from foreign merchant ships was followed up by a series of hearings 
in which the state was willing to compensate victims of unjust reprisal 
might satisfy some that these were acts of ‘licit reprisal’. 

Seizure was, after all, a recognised institution of the Greek legal 
system. Two points, however, need to be considered, one legal and 
one economic. The first is the potential for corruption in such a 
tribunal. If the polis of Chalkedon took this step because it lacked the 
funds to pay its mercenaries, but needed to get them out of the city 
quickly, it is difficult to see how it could have readily compensated 
victims of unjust seizure out of its own funds once those soldiers had 
been paid off.70 Such fiscal pressure could certainly have affected the 
objectivity of the tribunal, perhaps imposing a deep future discount 
on what might otherwise have been the ‘rational’ self-interested 
motive of doing justice to forestall reprisals against Chalkedonians. It 
is of course possible that the Chalkedonians stocked the tribunal with 
foreign judges, as happened in Aitolia in the fourth century, but that 
is not certain.71 The second consideration is a purely economic one: 
those who had their cargoes seized unjustly lost their property; there 
appears to have been the possibility of compensation, but 
compensation is, notoriously, rarely adequate. Given the 
pervasiveness of the system of sylan, its tendency to provoke counter- 
reprisals and even war, and the difficulties of securing adequate 
compensation when such an imperfect practice targeted the wrong 
individuals, it is difficult to ignore the damage this practice did to the 
overall security of property in the Greek world. In part this is a 
function of the legal and political fragmentation of the Greek 
Mediterranean, a fact that needs to be taken quite seriously as we 
assess the conditions within which exchange occurred. While the 
Athenian maritime courts emerged as an admirable solution to the 
problem of contract violations and other trade disputes arising 
between individuals of different cities, we know of nothing like it in 


other cities.72 Tribunals and courts were an ad hoc attempt to handle 
the fallout from a systematic vulnerability to property, rather than a 
solution to that vulnerability, and as such their efficacy must have 
been limited. Treaties between poleis regulating the process of seizure 
reflect attempts to bolster property security in a more systematic way; 
this is attested as early as the first half of the fifth century in Ozolian 
Lokris, and was certainly one result of, if it was not a motive for, the 
development of koina, regional states with (limited) regional legal 
systems and jursidiction.7; It is against this background of 
vulnerability to seizure that grants of asylia made to honoured 
foreigners become intelligible, and that we can understand the 
development of asylia agreements between communities in the 
Hellenistic period.71 But this solution too was ad hoc and highly 
restricted, delimiting by mutual consent small spheres within which 
such steps would not be taken, but it did nothing to change the 
custom itself or the systemic problem. 

The problem of imperfect enforcement of property rights in the 
Greek world, then, results as much from internal political choices as 
from the vulnerability that stemmed from the political, and with it the 
legal, fragmentation of the Greek world. To disregard the latter 
category — and the whole phenomenon of seizure — because it operates 
between states, and thus tends to fall between the units normally 
analysed by political and legal theory, is to miss a historical reality 
that must have impinged in important ways on the overall condition 
of property security. 


6 POLITICAL PRIORITIES AND ECONOMIC OUTCOMES 


Property insecurity, then, takes many forms. The economist’s 
theoretical view of property insecurity is posited on the theoretical 
norm of perfect and complete ownership; anything short of that, and 
any violation of that state of economic grace, is seen as a failure of the 
state. For the Greek world anyway, it may be helpful to turn this 
perspective on its head, to see what we might call imperfect property 
rights not as a function of the weakness or failure of a state but rather 
as a function of its power and priorities internally, and as a function 
of its absence in the maritime and borderland interstices of the Greek 
Mediterranean. 

The story I have tried to tell here may be at once familiar and 
disorienting. None of the details are either new or particularly 


obscure, and yet my conclusion runs counter to the prevailing 
confidence about property security in the Greek world. Whereas 
economic historians begin from the assumption that property 
functions as a means of personal enrichment, and grant to the state 
the very limited role of protecting private property, the evidence I 
have just surveyed suggests that property was an intrinsically political 
phenomenon in the Greek world, a relationship between people about 
things that was entirely contingent upon the consent and priorities of 
the state as well as its jurisdiction. The confiscation of property as a 
routine penalty, and states’ occasional choice not to enforce or protect 
property rights fully, contributed less, I suspect, to the overall 
environment of property insecurity than the pervasiveness of exile 
(and, to a lesser extent, assassination and execution), attended always 
by confiscation, and of seizure as a minimally regulated means of 
reprisal. 

The New Institutional Economics has transformed the way ancient 
historians understand the ancient economy, but the field is deep and 
difficult, and its empirical branches tend to present more complex 
realities and explanations than the more general theoretical works 
that have in recent years become required reading for ancient 
historians. Property security, presented as an essential foundational 
condition for economic growth in the theoretical literature, turns out 
to be a highly imperfect and politically contingent phenomenon in the 
best of circumstances. The general theoretical literature does not offer 
obvious pathways to understanding security of property as non- 
absolute, but this is precisely what the empirical literature in 
economics as well as in history suggests that we must do. I am not 
arguing that property security was non-existent in the Greek world; 
ownership was a meaningful social phenomenon backed by a 
relatively robust legal framework that shaped both acquisition and 
alienation. This meant that property — above all, but not exclusively, 
land — could be and regularly was accepted as security for loans in a 
burgeoning system of credit.7s This also meant that there was a robust 
market for land, houses and other forms of what we call real estate.7« 
Investments were made, businesses built. Cargoes made it safely into 
harbours. But it is also true that a shocking number of entire estates 
were confiscated in the course of civil war and exile, cargoes and 
other goods lost to seizure that was only loosely regulated, and 
fortunes lost to coercive states that did not always have an interest in 
perfectly enforcing property rights. We need, then, to see a spectrum 


for property security, both ends of which are capped by theoretical 
fictions. Between the extremes of perfect and completely absent 
security we need to locate the empirical realities of the past. 

The claim that economic growth depends upon property security, 
without further specification, is a shibboleth of economic theory that 
ancient historians ought to reject, just as some economists are 
beginning to do. In its place we need both an account of how property 
rights evolved over time in response to the changing political and 
economic pressures and opportunities of the Greek world, and 
continued attention to the other factors that contributed to the growth 
that is so evident in the historical record. This chapter is, then, only a 
beginning. 
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ECONOMIC (IN)EQUALITY AND 
DEMOCRACY: THE POLITICAL 
ECONOMY OF POVERTY IN ATHENS 


Claire Taylor 


It is clear . . . that the political community administered by the 
mesoi is the best, and that it is possible for those states to be well 
governed that are of the kind in which the mesoi are numerous, 
and preferably stronger than both the other two classes, or at all 
events than one of them, for by throwing in its weight it sways 
the balance and prevents the opposite extremes from coming into 
existence. Hence it is the greatest good fortune if the men that 
have political power possess a moderate and sufficient substance, 
since where some own a very great deal of property and others 
none there comes about either an extreme democracy (démos 
eschatos) or an unmixed oligarchy (oligarchia akratos), or a 
tyranny may result from both of the two extremes, for tyranny 
springs from both democracy and oligarchy of the most unbridled 
kind, but much less often from the middle forms of constitution 
and those near to them. 

Aristotle, Politics 4.9.8, 1295b35-96a6 


From Aristotle down to the present, men have argued that only in 
a wealthy society in which relatively few citizens lived in real 
poverty could a situation exist in which the mass of the 
population could intelligently participate in politics and could 
develop the self-restraint necessary to avoid succumbing to the 
appeals of irresponsible demagogues. A society divided between a 
large impoverished mass and a small favored elite would result 
either in oligarchy (dictatorial rule of the small upper stratum) or 


in tyranny (popularly based dictatorship). 
Lipset 1960: 50 


1 INTRODUCTION 


I place these two extracts together in order to investigate how Greek 
historians and social scientists have explored the relationship between 
democracy, prosperity and inequality. My aim in this chapter is 
twofold: first, to outline some of the questions asked within the social 
science literature, particularly that which draws on this passage of 
Aristotle, and to see how Greek historians might contribute to, indeed 
critique, these debates; and second, to use some of the frameworks of 
this literature to explore Greek history in new ways. By placing these 
in dialogue with one another, I hope to show not only what social 
science approaches can offer a Greek historian, but also what Greek 
history might offer a social scientist. 

The broader series of questions I want to ask here revolve around 
the relationship between democracy and economic inequality. Both 
Aristotle and Lipset view extremes of economic inequality (correctly, 
in my view) as detrimental to society, although for different reasons. 
However, Lipset’s reading of Aristotle is problematic and deserves 
scrutiny, not only from the point of view of Greek historians wanting 
to add a corrective, but because Lipset’s work has been influential in 
shaping twentieth- (and twenty-first-)century scholarship on the 
sociology of democracy and, in particular, the contribution of the 
poor to it. The ancient Greek example provides a case study with 
which to interrogate his main findings, and drawing on recent work 
on poverty and participatory democracy more broadly allows us to 
use Athens as a vehicle to explore the relationship between 
democracy, poverty and well-being. 


2 ARISTOTLE AND THE MESOI 


Let’s start, then, with Aristotle. In Aristotle’s view the best 
constitution (aristé politeia), that had the most chance of success, is the 
one where the mesoi dominate.: It is a constitution that is based on 
equality and friendship within the koinonia, and although Aristotle 
notes that it rarely occurs in reality, he argues that it is the best type 
of constitution that is actually attainable by most cities. The mesoi are 
conceptualised, therefore, in terms of their equality (with one 


another), but in the main they are, however, characterised in 
opposition to the very rich and the very poor. Whilst the very rich and 
very poor have distinct characteristics which differentiate them from 
one another - the rich suffer from hybris and resist being ruled, 
whereas the poor are troublemakers (kakourgoi) and are incapable of 
ruling — they are also conceived of (at least here) as being more alike 
than not, and therefore held in contrast to the mesoi.2 So, for example, 
both the rich and the poor find it difficult to follow reason (logos), 
whereas the mesoi find it easy; both the rich and the poor are ponéroi 
(the rich are megaloponéroi whereas the poor are, fittingly, 
mikroponéroi), whereas the mesoi are neither; the poor covet other 
people’s property and the rich have theirs coveted, whereas the mesoi 
have sufficient and therefore do neither. In this way, then, the impact 
of both the very rich and the very poor on politics is diminished and 
the mesoi are placed at the centre of political society. 

Nowhere does Aristotle outline what ‘very rich’ and ‘very poor’ 
mean in economic terms. These are relative categories defined in 
terms of behaviour: the ‘very poor’ are aligned with slaves (they are 
too willing to ‘submit to rule of a servile kind’ and presumably are 
unleisured), whereas the ‘very rich’ are condemned for their luxurious 
living.s The mesoi, by contrast, are ‘equal and alike’ (isos kai homoios) 
and are least likely to overly desire, or shun, power. Although 
equality lies at the heart of Aristotle’s model, he is not concerned to 
achieve it through the alleviation of poverty, nor does he mention 
how cities might seek to increase their body of mesoi. It is therefore 
not directly an economic, as opposed to a political, argument that he 
has in mind. Within existing democratic and oligarchic constitutions 
Aristotle argues that the mesoi should be given more influence by, for 
example, having moderate property qualifications that apply to a 
large number of people or keeping political pay (that is, money used 
primarily by the poor) aligned with the number of notables (gndérimoi) 
in a city. The aim here is to avoid stasis by increasing the power of 
the ‘moderate’ elements in the city, that is, balancing their interests 
against the rich and the poor.s These are small institutional 
adjustments that do not, however, alter the essential nature of the 
constitution; they are also not designed to alter the social composition 
of the city. 

Elsewhere he argues that good governance requires that surplus 
revenues should be distributed from the euporoi to the aporoi, but this 
was part of a recommendation for democratic cities to abandon their 


systems of political pay which shaped politics, detrimentally in 
Aristotle’s view, in places such as Athens.s This he describes as a 
‘water jar with a hole in it’, controlled by demagogues and therefore 
reminiscent of the slave-master relationship he criticises in his 
description of the middle constitution (the démos are dependent on 
the distributions and the demagogues in control of them). Removing 
pay from the Assembly or law-courts would not increase the numbers 
of citizens who were considered to be mesoi because it removed an 
important resource which, in all likelihood, acted as a buffer to 
continued hardship; but then poverty relief was not Aristotle’s 
purpose. 

Aristotle is clear that the mesoi make democratic regimes (hai 
démokratiai) more secure and longer-lasting than oligarchies. But he 
also states that they do better than regimes where the poor are in the 
majority without the balancing effects of the mesoi and that, without 
this, democracy as a political system becomes problematic.7 It is 
balance, then, which is key to his conception of good rule, and the 
politeia of the mesoi was therefore considered the most effective 
barrier to poor governance (defined here as tyranny, in a 
constitutional as well as a metaphorical sense) because it was 
constructed to ensure balance.s Aristotle is not particularly 
sympathetic to the poor, however, and tends to see their role in 
politics either as disastrous or as unwelcome: as he states in his 
description of the fourth (and worst) kind of democracy, the pléthos 
there have a great deal of leisure (due to political pay), rule in their 
own interests rather than in the interests of the polis, and start acting 
like a ‘tyrannical form of monarchy’ - precisely the concerns he 
expresses here.s The dangers of side-lining the mesoi — of not having a 
politeia based on equality and balance - are not just tyranny, but the 
rule of the rich (‘unmixed oligarchy’) and the rule of the poor 
(‘extreme democracy’). 


3 LIPSET AND POLITICAL MAN 


Lipset, who was writing in the late 1950s (and whose views were no 
doubt shaped by the political turmoil of the previous decades), was 
particularly concerned with social cohesion, the legitimacy of power 
and the stability of democracy. His main aim was to examine the 
‘social requisites and consequences of democracy’ in a Tocquevillian 
manner, although he drew on Marx, Weber and Michels too.10 Lipset’s 


work covered enormous ground and has been influential in the study 
of democracy into the twenty-first century. He argued that richer 
nations with better-educated populations had a greater chance of 
sustaining democracy; that the consensus, cooperation and loyalty of 
‘the aristocratic, traditionalist, and clerical sectors of the population’ 
were necessary for its stability; and that a large and growing middle 
class was crucial for the success of the political system.11 

Lipset clearly followed Aristotle closely when he viewed the middle 
as a stabilising force — this was a major theme of his work. Although 
Aristotle is directly cited only a few times in Political Man, the book 
begins with a series of quotations from the Politics which establish 
Aristotle’s influence, and these ideas are present through a number of 
chapters.i2 But where Aristotle thought inequalities of wealth would 
lead to any of the corrupt constitutional forms, including democracy, 
Lipset elided Aristotle’s anti-democratic criticism with his argument 
on moderation. Whilst Aristotle was arguing for the importance of 
balance in good governance, Lipset implies that the poor have little 
place in democracy because of their intolerance, susceptibility to 
extremism and lack of commitment to the political system.is 
Democracy in Political Man emerges as a kind of ‘luxury good’, only 
stable and functioning when shaped by the middle class in relatively 
wealthy societies. Poverty is either a bar to politics or a corruption of 
it, poor people are considered to be poor democrats unwilling or 
unable to participate in the correct way, and the _ political 
contributions of the poor are shaped by their own ignorance and 
authoritarianism.i4 Such views are familiar to historians of the ancient 
world who are acquainted with the anti-democratic discourse of 
Athens. is 

Indeed, we do not need to look too far in Athens to find precisely 
these critiques. The oligarchic revolution of 411, for example, centred 
in part on the question of whether Athens could afford democracy, 
highlighting the assumption, among certain Athenians at least, that 
the wealthy were more central to the running of the city than the 
poor. The revolution removed the poor from power by realigning the 
constitution to those ‘best able to serve with their persons and their 
wealth’, abolishing political pay to reinforce this.ic Critics of 
democracy worried about the poor majority ruling in their own 
interests rather than in the interests of the whole polis, corrupting the 
political process by their power.i7 Megabyzos in Herodotus’ 
Constitutional Debate is deeply critical of the moral and intellectual 


deficiencies of the démos.is The herald in Euripides’ Suppliant Women 
views them as a rabble (ochlos), incapable of good decision-making 
because they are too easily led astray.i9 The Old Oligarch claims that 
the poor shirked the responsibilities of citizenship whereas Dinarchos 
implies they were more susceptible to bribery.2. Democratic criticism, 
particularly when it involves the poor, appears to have changed 
surprisingly little. 

The problem for ancient critics was that the poor were considered 
to be not less, but more, democratic than the rich. It was the rich who 
were more likely to be concerned with the philosophical basis of, 
apathetic towards or outright hostile to democracy in the ancient 
world (at least the vast majority of anti-democratic dissent is located 
within elite culture of one form or another), whereas democracy was 
easy to elide as rule of the poor rather than as rule of the démos as a 
whole.2i Indeed, Lenfant has recently shown how the depiction of 
democracy as ‘rule of the poor’ is a polemical strategy born of anti- 
democratic criticism.22 In contrast, democratic ideology focused more 
on civic unity, stability and social cohesion — precisely (and ironically) 
the concerns of Lipset himself. 

Recent research has shown the political culture of Athens to have 
been remarkably broad, especially if the extra-institutional political 
landscape is taken into account: the agora, for example, provided a 
space for discussion and debate amongst a wide range of people; non- 
demesmen residents of demes such as Rhamnous took part in the 
decision-making of the body; and voluntary associations provided 
commensality (and other concrete resources) for citizens and non- 
citizens alike.2s Since it was not just the wealthy or just the elites who 
frequented these spaces, it is reasonable to conclude that they 
provided contexts for broad groups of Athenians to participate in 
political life, and we can only assume (from the criticisms levelled 
against them) that they did. Furthermore, the idea that the poor are 
more authoritarian or intolerant attaches to them the characteristics 
that they are ill-informed, poorly educated and not to be trusted.24 Yet 
Ober has demonstrated that expertise can be developed among the 
démos in order to make decisions and those decision-making bodies 
were full of those who would have been described as ‘poor’.2s We do 
not need to assume, therefore, that the poor are incapable. 

Lipset’s work has been influential across the social sciences and 
continues to shape debate about the sociology of democracy within 
those disciplines. Inevitably a number of challenges have been made 


to his central ideas, but his work is still frequently cited.2> There is 
continued debate about the nature of democratic stability in poorer 
countries, the relationship between democracy, economic growth and 
inequality, and whether democracy is a good political system for the 
poor. Frequently, such studies are framed, implicitly or explicitly, by 
the assumption that poor people make poor democrats, even when the 
studies argue for an otherwise pro-democratic position.27 Przeworski, 
for example, in a paper which seeks to demonstrate that democracy is 
the ‘best hope poor people have for improving their lives’, views the 
following three factors as causes of democratic instability: (1) non- 
participation by the poor, (2) the poor being ‘vulnerable to 
authoritarian appeals’, and (3) the poor ‘being vulnerable to 
redistributive appeals’.2s Even though he is disputing some of Lipset’s 
conclusions, the poor here are cast as uncommitted, easily swayed and 
essentially passive receptacles of the decisions of the non-poor. With 
perhaps the exception of the first factor, this is rather reminiscent of 
Thucydides’ unflattering analysis of demagogues and the harm he 
attributed to them after the death of Pericles.2. The legacy of anti- 
democratic discourse is, it would seem, strong. 

Przeworski’s conclusion, however, is that democracy provides a 
resource for ameliorating poverty (that is, better than authoritarian 
regimes), and this is a point I shall return to with reference to the 
Athenian example.z0 Currently there is debate within the social 
sciences about the manner of this relationship and which direction the 
influence goes: does democracy promote higher standards of living or 
do higher standards of living provide a foundation for democracy? 1 
Barro, for example, following what he calls the ‘Lipset/Aristotle 
hypothesis’, argues that there is a positive relationship between the 
size of the middle class and the extent of democracy.32 But although 
Aristotle considered inequality to be detrimental to the politeia, and 
the mesoi to be a stabilising force, his solution was political exclusion 
rather than economic redistribution. For Barro, the Lipset/Aristotle 
hypothesis has come to mean that ‘prosperity stimulates democracy’. 
For Aristotle, however, prosperity acted as a brake on democracy 
(because democracy was rule of the poor), but too much prosperity 
was just as threatening as too little. 


4 DEMOCRACY, PROSPERITY AND INEQUALITY 


To what extent were democracy and prosperity linked in the ancient 


world and how did this shape economic inequality within cities? 
Recent research has suggested the Greek world in the classical period 
was flourishing, although arguably the Greeks themselves saw things 
differently.s; During a sustained period of efflorescence from c. 800 
onwards the Greek world experienced a degree of economic growth, a 
rise in consumption, the development of institutions, and improved 
standards of living across the board.s1 Athens, for one, became an 
affluent city with, it is argued (albeit controversially), relatively low 
levels of both wealth and income inequality during this time, i.e. it 
has been envisioned as a society with a ‘large middle’ which acted as 
a stabilising force and which lacked the extremes of wealth we see in 
other ancient societies.ss 

Not all prosperous poleis were democratic (for example, Sparta), nor 
did other prosperous cities which experienced periods of democracy 
do so for as long as Athens (for example, Syracuse), but one 
explanation for the historical trajectory of Athens, and in particular 
the relative wealth of the city, is related to its democratic institutions 
and civic culture.ss Ober’s evaluation of this relationship uses Hansen 
and Nielsen’s (2004) Inventory of Archaic and Classical Poleis to 
compare and to rank Greek cities according to territory size, 
international activity, public buildings and fame, all of which (in 
combination) act as proxies for material flourishing. As a result of this 
ranking, Ober concluded that the most flourishing cities were more 
likely to be large and have moderately oligarchic or democratic 
constitutions rather than be under autocratic rule. Therefore, whilst 
he could not demonstrate that material flourishing was strongly 
connected to democracy per se, he did highlight that ‘generically 
republican constitutions’, based on broadly egalitarian ideas, 
performed consistently better than autocratic regimes. 37 

However, it is also striking that among Ober’s ‘top twenty’ most 
flourishing poleis (Fig. 12.1), only three never experienced a period of 
democracy (Sparta, Chios and Delphi — and both Chios and Delphi are 
controversial additions to this list).s: All of the others experienced 
spells of democracy during the classical period, from 6 years (Corinth) 
to 185 (Athens), with an average of between 71.5 and 95 years.39 
Indeed the length of the democratic episodes is reasonably well 
correlated with aggregate material flourishing in these cities, i.e. the 
longer the period of democracy, the greater the flourishing (Fig. 12.2), 
which implies that regime choice might well be a factor in prosperity. 
The question therefore is: what are the nature and direction of this 


influence? 
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Figure 12.1 Democracy and prosperity (= Ober 2008: 47, fig. 2.2: 
‘aggregate material flourishing’ of the twenty most prominent Greek 
poleis) 


It is worth stating here that I am not arguing that democracy only 
developed in wealthy poleis (correlation is not causation), nor am I 
suggesting that material flourishing is only a characteristic of 
democratic cities: this is clearly not true and disguises a complex 
process of political and economic development.so The changing 
landscape of the Greek world from c. 800 to c. 300 obviously did not 
result in the development of democracies in every polis — although the 
number of democracies did increase over this period — and Figure 
12.2 completely ignores the post-Alexander democracies of the 
Hellenistic world.11 However, it does raise the question whether there 
is a link between democracy and prosperity, and if so, how the 
prosperity of cities was distributed through the population: to put it in 
the terms of the social science debates outlined above, did democracy 
promote prosperity or did increasing prosperity provide a foundation 


on which democracy could flourish?42 Can we begin to answer this 
question, at least for Athens? 
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Figure 12.2 Correlation of ‘aggregate material flourishing’ and length 
of democratic experience 


One way to do so is to compare the impact of poverty and 
inequality in democratic and non-democratic cities. If democracy and 
material flourishing are reasonably well correlated we might expect 
poverty and inequality to be worse in the latter than in the former. 
We can test this by looking at Athens and Sparta. 

It has been suggested that the distribution of wealth and income in 
Athens was relatively egalitarian in the classical period, and although 
there were disparities, and although estimates using the Gini index 
vary, it is certainly the case that (1) the elite could have extracted 
much more than they did (that is, there was the potential for much 
greater inequality) and (2) those who were not wealthy were, as far as 
we can tell and of course with various caveats, comparatively well 
paid and well nourished.43 Ober’s estimates suggest ‘middling’ groups 
outnumbered those living close to subsistence by between 2:1 and 
5:1.44 This is not to say that poverty did not exist in Athens — indeed 
we should absolutely emphasise the shortages, social isolation and 
structures of constraint placed on different groups within Athenian 
society — but it also shows that Athens could have been much more 
unequal than it was. 


Figure 12.3 Inequalities in Sparta and Athens compared 


Sparta Athens 
Hodkinson Foxhall Osborne van Wees 
(2000) (1992) (1992) (2001) 
Average size of smallest farm (ha) L775 ORS) Led 1 
Average size of elite farm (ha) 44.62 50 12 18 
Multiplier 25 9 8 18 


How does this compare with Sparta? Hodkinson’s calculations of 
the average size of an elite Spartiate farm (44.62 ha) show that it was 
about twenty-five times the size of a helot plot once the helot dues 
were accounted for (that is, the land that helots had left to work for 
their own subsistence).4s In comparison it is reasonable to estimate 
that the largest landholdings in Athens were more in the region of ten 
times the size of the smallest and here small landowners did not have 
to give up any of their property in taxes, non-religious tithes or other 
payments (Fig. 12.3).46 However, we are not comparing like with like 
here: the Athenian calculations relate to the citizen body, whereas the 
Spartan estimates include (at least part of) the slave population — the 
helot families who worked the farms. On the surface, therefore, this 
seems an untenable comparison, but there is a sense in which it is not 
completely unreasonable: helots are in some ways similar to the 
dependent poor who worked the land in many other Greek 
populations (in comparison, agricultural slaves in Athens had a 
different relationship with their masters, typically working with them 
on their farms rather than handing over a proportion of their 
produce).47 Viewing helots in this way does not aim to detract from 
their status as slaves — this was real and oppressive — but it can 
focalise their labour in a different way.4s Indeed, Luraghi argues that 
helotage developed from systems of dependent labour in the archaic 
period akin to those in Athens that led to the Solonian crisis (rather 
than through conquest alone).4s However we view the origins of 
helotage (the debate is not particularly relevant to the argument I am 
making here), the fact is that categories of poverty and slavery 
frequently overlap in the ancient world in multiple and complex ways 
— as is shown by Aristotle (above). 

We can turn the question around, however, and look at distribution 
patterns among the wealthy. As has been noted before, ‘average’ 
Spartan estates were larger than those elsewhere and therefore 


capable of larger surpluses: at around 15 to 18 ha this was enough 
land to put an Athenian into the liturgical class.so If we use land in 
Sparta as a proxy for ‘wealth’, we can compare patterns of distribution 
with Athens.si Kron’s wealth distribution model of Athens models a 
city in which the richest 3-4 per cent of Athenian households owned 
between 65 and 69 per cent of Athens’ wealth.s2 This sounds a lot (it 
is), but by comparison with Sparta we might conclude differently. The 
richest 3-4 per cent of the Spartan population — that is, the Spartiates 
— owned practically all the wealth in Lakonia and Messenia.s:3 In fact, 
the number of Spartiates declined over the course of the classical 
period as the processes of wealth consolidation and oliganthrépia took 
hold, but until the 370s they owned the same amount of land. Perhaps 
we would not go far wrong to assume that by the early fourth century 
Spartiates comprised in the region of 1 per cent of the total 
population of the state, owning between them almost all the land (and 
therefore all the wealth). By contrast, in Athens (and following Kron’s 
model), 1 per cent of households owned approximately 54 per cent of 
the wealth.ss To look at it another way, in Athens, landholding 
families encompassed approximately 20 per cent of the total 
population, compared with the (maximum) 3-4 per cent (and perhaps 
more like 1 per cent) that they did in Sparta.ss 

Again, this is a crude comparison that is by necessity schematic. 
Land and wealth, though overlapping, are not the same thing and 
there is a lot we do not know which might affect our broad-brush 
calculations in significant ways; controversies over points of detail 
will no doubt persist. In Sparta, it is next to impossible to quantify 
many variables (for example, the wealth or landholdings of 
hypomeiones) even if we can trace broad processes that affect changing 
patterns of wealth distribution. In Athens, a more pessimistic picture 
could be drawn: factors such as the extent of Athenian overseas 
landholding, the phenomenon of hidden wealth, or the level of 
income derived from non-landed wealth (a significant part of the 
fourth-century Athenian economy - and not just for the wealthy) 
might stretch the gap between rich and poor to be more like ‘Spartan’ 
proportions. Despite these reservations, however, cumulatively these 
indicators suggest different patterns of wealth distribution in the two 
societies and as such provide a useful point of departure. 

A quantitative approach may raise more questions than answers, 
but wealth disparities can be investigated in different ways. Indeed, 
there is strong evidence for arguing that the effects of wealth 


inequalities were different in these cities; that is, the plutocratic 
nature of Spartan society meant that being ‘poor’ in Sparta had 
greater ramifications than it did in Athens. The fiction of Spartan 
egalitarianism has been shown to have little basis in reality, where 
disparities of wealth were all too present even within the citizen 
body.ss A 9 ha estate in Sparta, for example, would have been at the 
borders of viability for maintaining citizenship.s7 A 9 ha estate in 
Athens would have had its owner knocking at the door of the leisure 
class.ss The consequences, therefore, of citizen ‘poverty’ were much 
greater in Sparta than in Athens, at least after the crisis that led to 
Solon’s reforms. The conspiracy of Kinadon, for example, 
demonstrates the catastrophic ramifications of inequality for Spartan 
citizens: the involvement of hypomeiones in the attempted coup — men 
who, in all likelihood, were unable to pay their mess dues, thereby 
falling out of the full duties of citizenship - attests to the social 
problems caused by the unequal distribution of wealth, even among a 
relatively privileged group.so Indeed, it has also been argued recently 
that the homoioi should be seen not as the full body of Spartiates, but 
a select, wealthy few who were entitled to hold office, which 
emphasises an even bigger gap between rich and poor.«o Rather than 
being built on citizen egalitarianism, then, Spartan society developed 
institutions to exclude those who were defined as poor, who 
effectively became the clients of the rich.«1 

In Athens, by contrast, political pay and other redistributive 
mechanisms broke — or perhaps more precisely, reconfigured — the 
dependency of the poor on the wealthy.s2 Being poor might have 
incurred a social stigma (though this was contestable and contextual), 
but it did not directly result in the loss of citizenship. It might, on the 
other hand, have affected the exercising of citizenship rights in 
various indirect ways if resources were not available to ameliorate 
catastrophic or unforeseen events. Euxitheos’ father, for example, if 
we believe the story told in Demosthenes 57, was kidnapped and sold 
into slavery whilst fighting overseas and not able to return to Athens 
for years (time enough to allegedly develop a suspiciously ‘foreign’ 
accent), presumably because neither he nor his family were able to 
find the resources to pay the ransom.«; But even if the practice 
continued in some form, selling citizens into slavery as a result of debt 
had been banned in Athens since Solon.ss Citizens in hardship 
therefore had some form of legal protection in Athens whereas in 
Sparta the reverse seems to be true: they effectively lost their 


citizenship. 

Additionally, in Athens there appears to have been lots of 
opportunity for work, even if much of this was seasonal and/or 
piecemeal: the non-agricultural economy was well developed, 
specialisation of jobs suggests (moderately?) plentiful employment 
opportunities and Athens was a destination for economic migration. 
Income derived from labour enabled large numbers of residents to 
survive, or in some cases to increase their material resources in visible 
ways.65 Spartan ideology, in contrast, emphasised military training at 
the expense of other economic activities. 

It is tempting to link the picture of Athens painted thus far with the 
success and durability of democracy. One might argue that Athens 
‘worked’ because the démos as a whole were not particularly poor.«s 
This would align with the idea articulated by Lipset above (and 
common in development economics) that economic growth supports 
an increase in democratic behaviour: as people get richer, they have 
more time and more money to devote themselves to politics.s7 In 
Athens, material resources were redistributed, and public goods 
supplied, through mechanisms such as political pay and liturgies, and 
although the fear of democratic critics was that the démos would 
fleece the rich, this does not seem to have happened.«s As many others 
have pointed out, it does not seem to be the case that calls for 
economic redistribution were ever particularly on the table in Athens 
during the classical period, which implies that there was no ‘crisis of 
social relations’; indeed, there were many opportunities for the rich to 
get rich — and they did.co In fact wealth-levelling mechanisms appear 
to have worked quite well: having ancestors who were trierarchs, for 
example, ‘reduces the odds of performing multiple trierarchies’, 
implying that excessive wealth was quickly tapped by the community 
at large; partible inheritance can (though does not always: see Sparta) 
function as a brake on the concentration of wealth; and less-well-off 
Athenians had the opportunity of gaining land if they moved 
overseas.70 What’s more, the wealthy families of the fifth century are 
not the same, as far as we can tell, as those of the fourth century.71 
Together this implies that these redistributive functions worked 
tolerably well. 

This process might be connected with the ‘middling’ tradition of 
Greek thought as this ideologically disguises differences of wealth, 
emphasising equality rather than difference. However, we should be 
cautious here. The ‘middling’ ideology functions by excluding - as in 


Aristotle’s middle constitution — both the rich and the poor (and it is 
unclear, and contextually variable, precisely which groups are ‘in’ and 
which are ‘out’).72 Indeed, this rhetoric is rooted in the self- 
presentation of the elite sources; it deliberately elides economic 
differences in ways which no doubt benefitted the wealthy more than 
they benefitted the poor.73 It is easy to see what advantages a man 
such as Demosthenes might have felt in characterising himself in court 
as being no different from the jurors, for example.7s In this sense we 
might see this ideology as a fig-leaf for not redistributing more. 

To what extent were these redistributive efforts a result of 
democratic deliberation? It is hard to argue that features such as 
political pay did not improve the economic well-being of large parts 
of the démos in very specific ways, but on the other hand, they served 
also to reproduce the status differences economic inequalities brought 
and were by no means a panacea.7s There were inequalities of wealth 
in Athens and, regardless of how well Athens holds up in a 
comparative sense, we should not lose sight of this. As Foxhall points 
out, not only are we comparing ‘apples with oranges’ but we are 
frequently comparing ‘a bowl of apples with a truckload of oranges’.76 
Indeed, we get a pretty good sense of attitudes towards the poor from 
Aristotle himself in his discussion of the aristé politeia: the poor are 
lacking virtue (they are poneros and kakos), they are deficient 
materially or morally (that is, they are incapable of ruling), they covet 
other people’s property (they are greedy, or more specifically, not in 
control of their appetites) etc.77 The Athenian discourse on poverty 
frequently contrasts penia with ploutos, and/or aporia with euporia. 
There are other attitudes, of course; for example, poverty often 
provides a reason (or sometimes an excuse) for criminal behaviour, or 
it is sometimes seen in philosophical circles as a life without burden; 
but in the main there is a sharp rhetorical opposition between rich 
and poor which contrasts with Aristotle’s tripartite division in his 
model constitution.7s 


5 POVERTY AND THE POOR 


Aristotle was troubled by the participation of the poor in politics. He 
viewed them as a group who ruled in their own interests yet did not 
have sufficient time or leisure to develop the ethical and moral virtues 
necessary to run the city well.7> This view is echoed by other ancient 
critics. Lipset’s idea that poor people provide poor support for 


democracy also rests on the assumption that lack of time and leisure 
are obstacles to participation, and subsequent research has followed 
this basic position.so Ross, for example, argues that the positive effects 
of democracy are felt mainly by the rich and the middle class, 
whereas it is much more questionable whether they actually have 
better outcomes for the poor.si That is, the benefits are felt 
predominantly by those who have the time and the leisure to engage 
with politics. 

Whilst there is undoubtedly some truth to the notion that poorer 
people have less time and less leisure to devote to political 
participation, Athenian democratic institutions were constructed 
precisely in order to alleviate this problem: there were many 
opportunities for political activity (inside and outside formal 
institutions), pay was provided for lots of different types of service, 
and many duties were shared with others but were often not time- 
consuming or requiring of specific skills.s2 Given the ancient criticisms 
of democracy, the time/ leisure obstacle seems to have been 
significantly overcome because large numbers of poor citizens were 
participating to some degree or other. As mentioned above, there is 
frequent elision between the démos, the many and the poor in 
Athenian discourse, and the fact that this elision existed at all 
confirms that this was the case.s3 

One might argue that there are degrees of poverty which are 
relevant here and that the poorest were necessarily too much 
concerned with subsisting to devote their time to politics. Lipset, for 
example, distinguishes those living in ‘real poverty’ from others in the 
passage quoted at the start of this chapter, and it is tempting to follow 
a similar thought process in the ancient world. Here we might 
separate out the ptdchoi from the penétes and argue that only the 
former were ‘really poor’ whereas the penétes were only ‘poor’ in 
comparison to the plousioi, but in reality penia covered a wide range of 
economic statuses.s1 This demonstrates that definitions of poverty are 
malleable and not ahistorical. The term ptéchos, for example, might 
seem to correspond most directly to modern ideas of poverty, but it is 
never used to describe real beggars: in tragedy they are always 
aristocrats in disguise, whereas in oratory the term is used to 
articulate problematic social mobility.ss Pt6échoi are never depicted in 
visual culture outside of a mythic context, and even this is not 
common.ss Aside from Plato’s desire to expel ptéchoi from his ideal 
polis, they were not outlawed or prevented from congregating in 


certain parts of the city and no actual surviving law mentions them.s7 
Ptécheia therefore should be considered as a social status shaped by 
the various discourses surrounding poverty, rather than an economic 
condition characterised by lacking wealth. 

Fundamentally, we should not automatically assume that the poor 
(however they are defined) cannot or do not take part in community 
life, or that their contributions are somehow not as good. Not only is 
poverty frequently constructed in the ancient world as defaulting from 
the ‘norms’ of polis life in various ways (and therefore is a trope we 
should question), but study after study of poverty research in the 
modern world shows that even the most chronically poor experience 
spells in which the most severe hardship can be compensated for with 
relative success. These studies show that the poor are no less 
committed to the ‘life of the community’ than those who are better 
off, though they might express this in different ways and on different 
timescales.ss The seasonal variability of farming tasks in Athens 
provided relative slack times which created opportunities for 
participation even for the subsistence farmer; businesses could be left 
with slaves for a morning; or attendance at the Assembly or on a jury 
could take the place of a day of casual labour (and might well have 
paid better). For Aristotle, non-participation in politics made the poor 
not different to, but the same as, the rich: both were concerned more 
with their personal fulfilment than with the community as a whole.s9 
Indeed, Aristotle’s formulation implies that viewing the poor in 
materialist terms is only half of the story: it is what they seek to value 
that is important, and they, like the rich, value the wrong things. It 
assumes different motivations drive the behaviour of the poor and 
others, desocialises the experience of poverty, and even arguably 
dehumanises the poor themselves. Time and leisure certainly do shape 
the ability of the poor to be involved in politics, but we should be 
cautious about simply dismissing them from community life as a 
result of this because doing so effectively reproduces the anti-poor 
attitudes that we find in the ancient sources (and modern literature). 

This provides a hint that we should view poverty not just in 
material terms, i.e. not just as low income or low consumption, but in 
terms of what Amartya Sen would call capability deprivation 
(capabilities are defined as what one is able to do or to be with the 
resources available, to live a life one has reason to value).90 For Sen, 
democracy is both instrumental in providing people with expanded 
capabilities and constructive in that it provides the tools to respond to 


social problems (we might see the reorganisation of the liturgical 
system in the 350s or the introduction of Assembly pay in this light). 
This broadens poverty from being a measure defined against wealth 
(i.e. the lack of wealth) to one that is rooted within a social context 
and shaped by social relations. It allows us to ask whether the 
political institutions of the democracy did more than redistribute 
material wealth (which they did, but imperfectly and in ways which 
often reproduced poverty, especially among non-citizen groups). 
Economic resources, or the lack of them, are not ignored by viewing 
poverty in this way — quite the opposite: rather they are placed within 
a social context. It is the way in which democracy both prevents 
capability deprivation and expands capabilities which is key here. 

It also should be noted that much of the social science research 
which explores the link between democracy and inequality focuses on 
representative rather than participatory institutions. It is worth 
emphasising that the representative democracies of today have 
features which, for an ancient Greek, would be seen as oligarchic: 
they rely mainly on elected forms of governance, citizens rarely 
decide policy, and there are de facto wealth qualifications for office 
holding.s: Authoritarian regimes provide the contrast for much of this 
research, and compared to them democracies do better at providing 
public goods and redistributing income.s2 This, as shown above, also 
appears to be the case in the ancient world. However, Athens was not 
a representative democracy but one which required a great deal of its 
citizens. When Ross argues that democracy improves well-being for 
the middle but does little to improve the material position of the poor, 
he asks ‘what can be done to improve [democracies’] record’.»3 Part of 
that answer is to turn to Athens: if democracy in general can improve 
the lives of the middle, participatory democracy has the potential of 
improving it for the poor.s4 


6 CAN DEMOCRACY AMELIORATE POVERTY? DID IT IN ATHENS? 


Nikostratos (possibly the son of Aristophanes), in a mid-fourth-century 
fragment of a comic play, put into the mouth of a character the 
following words: 


Gp’ Oo’ OTL Tig mEviac 6xAOV 1} mappNoia; TaUTHV Edv TIC 
axo0Aon, THY doris’ AnoBEBANKEV OVTOS TOD Biouv 


‘Do you know that parrhésia is the armour of poverty? If a man 
loses that, he has tossed away the shield of life.’ 
Nikostratos F 30 


Whilst we do not know where the joke lies here, it is striking that 
parrhésia is seen (or even parodied) as a protective force to those who 
were poor, providing comfort as well as_ preservation.ss In 
Saxonhouse’s discussion of this central democratic concept she 
describes it as mediating both hierarchy and shame.os This seems to 
place the poor (the penetes) right at the centre of democratic life.97 Is 
this just another example of the (critical) elision between the poor and 
the démos we have seen above? It is possible, but there is another 
reading. It also seems to imply that parrhésia actively prevents 
destruction; when parrhésia is taken away, the poor become 
increasingly vulnerable. 

How could this be the case? Participatory democratic institutions 
have been shown to expand the capabilities of their participants and 
improve well-being in a variety of ways. The mechanics of this have 
been well studied in the modern world. For example, participatory 
budgeting — a form of decision-making procedure developed in Porto 
Alegre, Brazil - allocates resources through community decision- 
making.os This shows how participatory aspects of governance not 
only empower citizens by giving them a voice in the decisions of their 
community, but also overcome collective action problems by 
mobilising citizens to vote on decisions (and thereby put pressure on 
officials to turn the decisions into actions); improve well-being by 
redistributing public goods; and allocate more resources to poorer 
neighbourhoods in targeted ways. Participatory institutions can also 
foster or support associational practices which generate social capital 
(this is important because the poor generally have fewer and weaker 
social networks than the rich), and create networks through which 
information can travel (so serves both an educational and an 
informational purpose).99 

Many of these features can be seen in Athens. Here there were 
many dense, interlocking social networks which provide examples of 
how capabilities might be expanded or constrained. These social 
networks functioned, together with the political institutions, as sites 
for the development of political consciousness, debate or democratic 
knowledge: places such as the trireme, the deme, the voluntary 
association or the agora could operate as ‘schools of democracy’ as 


well as venues for commensality, sociability and religious practice. 100 
These groups served to expand social capital often in very small (but 
significant) ways for those who were otherwise marginalised, and 
some of the groups provided access to material resources too. 101 

The research on participatory budgeting in Brazil shows that 
participatory institutions empower poorer citizens to take decisions to 
help themselves and those like themselves.io2 One might object to the 
empowerment argument along the lines that it does not put food on 
the table, but the types of decisions which the Athenian démos took 
were directly related to the lives of most Athenians (i.e. they are not 
far removed from the consequences of the decisions): whether to go to 
war (and be paid for doing so) or avoid it, whether to pay for 
Assembly attendance, whether to ensure that the rich paid their 
liturgies, whether to vote honours for a Bosporan nobleman to 
encourage favourable terms in the grain trade (to ensure supply) etc. 
Even Aristotle allows that the poor are central to the deliberative 
functions of democracy (as opposed to the office-holding functions of 
it) because, in his view, when they mixed with their betters, they 
would make good collective judgements —- and we have seen above 
some of the redistributive measures which arose in Athens.103 
Ideologically and practically, therefore, participatory democratic 
institutions not only act as a buffer against capability deprivation, but 
actively improve the well-being of those involved. 1o4 

However, there were limits. Athens was not a proto-welfare state 
and the social values which emphasised helping friends and family 
who were in difficulty also left those without friends or family in a 
much more precarious position.i0s The reality was that all those who 
received forms of public distribution did so not because they were 
poor, but because they were citizens. The motivation for political pay, 
for example, seems to have been to provide honours (to disabled 
veterans, orphans of fallen soldiers) or to reinforce civic identity, and 
provisions were based not on need but on status and/or service.106 In 
this way, such measures excluded as many groups as they included. 
Families, friends and perhaps also, though to a lesser extent, voluntary 
associations seem to have been expected to aid the vulnerable: elderly 
relatives, former household slaves, friends fallen on hard times. But 
strong social ties are needed for this to work and frequently this is 
what the really poor lack.107 

The participatory aspects of Athenian democracy, in both formal 
and informal institutions, provided a buffer against the difficulties 


that poor citizens no doubt faced in their day-to-day lives. They 
allowed them to play a role in the deliberative functions of decision- 
making, have a voice in the provision of public goods as well as 
distribute resources better than authoritarian (or even oligarchic) 
regimes, and through the institutions and extra-institutional landscape 
develop social networks and social capital. But even if we suggest that 
these mechanisms prevented, or forestalled, capability deprivation for 
citizens, the mechanisms also contributed to the reproduction of 
poverty for those excluded from them. If social networks could 
function as a way to enhance their participants’ quality of life and 
improve their well-being, it also means that the social networks from 
which people were excluded (e.g. the hetaireiai groups), or through 
which they were oppressed (slavery), would have done precisely the 
opposite.ios The disadvantaged have much less opportunity to develop 
networks of their own and therefore less access to the social capital by 
which they can improve their well-being. 

To conclude: the aim of this chapter is not to try to draw a 
simplistic equation between democracy and prosperity, or between 
democracy and inequality. I am not saying that because Athens was 
relatively affluent (or indeed, relatively egalitarian, at least amongst 
the citizen body), poverty did not exist — this is clearly not the case. 
But I am suggesting that we need to assess the economic efflorescence 
of the Greek world in the context of how this economic growth 
affected the quality of life of those who were not among the 
wealthiest or the elite, and Athens provides an excellent case study 
here. Social science approaches can provide different frameworks for 
our evidence and new ways to think through our material, but 
frequently this field has been shaped by a legacy of anti-democratic 
discourse which is particularly exclusionary towards the poor. As 
historians we can shine a light on this discourse, recontextualise and 
problematise it. But we can also hold Athens up as a mirror to the 
questions social scientists ask about the sociology of democracy which 
emphasise equality and inequality, inclusion and exclusion, not least 
because various groups of poor people are also frequently excluded 
from the historical record. Focusing more closely on participatory 
democratic institutions, and the social relations that these fostered, 
should form part of the broader discussion here, as these seem to be 
important factors in expanding the capabilities and improving the 
well-being of those involved in them; but these institutions were also 
responsible for reproducing poverty for those barred, or otherwise 


excluded, from them. Poverty can erect many barriers: we should be 
wary of dismissing the poor because of the legacy of anti-democratic 
rhetoric. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTHY 
ATHENIANS IN THE ATTIC DEMES 


James Kierstead and Roman Klapaukh 


1 INTRODUCTION 


This chapter investigates the spread of wealthy citizens across the 139 
demes of Attica, the constituent villages and boroughs of the Athenian 
state. We look primarily at the number of citizens (or councillors, a 
proxy for the number of citizens), and the number of wealthy citizens, 
in each of the demes, and see how closely they are correlated. A close 
correlation would suggest that one sort of economic opportunity was 
smoothly spread; a man’s origins in a particular deme would be a poor 
way of predicting whether or not he was wealthy. A weak correlation 
would suggest that some demes did give their citizens a higher chance 
of being wealthy.: We also consider demes with an unexpectedly high 
number of wealthy citizens, and ask whether these outliers had 
anything in common. 


2 LITERATURE REVIEW 


A number of scholars have anticipated some of our methods and 
results. Bresson offered a regression analysis of the number of 
magistrates and wealthy citizens from the demes of Hellenistic 
Rhodes.2 Osborne produced a ‘Wealth Index’ for most of the Athenian 
demes by ‘taking the number of wealthy men attested per deme from 
Davies’ work and dividing this by the number of bouleutai provided by 
that deme’.s Taylor provided a regression analysis of known officials 
against liturgists in the demes.1 How does our analysis add to theirs? 
In several ways, we hope. 

First, we use a slightly improved dataset. In particular, where our 


predecessors took paired demes such as Upper and Lower Lamptrai 
together, we treat them as two separate demes.s 

Second, we offer a more fine-grained analysis. We look at the 
distribution not only of the total number of wealthy citizens identified 
by Davies (1971), but also of various subsets of wealthy citizens. We 
reflect on the differences in the distribution of wealthy citizens from 
these different categories. We also think a lot about the differences 
that the data throws up between individual demes. In particular, we 
will think hard about demes that are statistical outliers. This goes 
against Osborne’s assertion that ‘the figures for individual demes are 
clearly too subject to the effect of individual chance attestations to be 
taken too seriously’.s We discuss the reliability of individual results on 
a category-by-category basis. 

The last way in which we depart from Osborne’s work is the most 
important. Osborne’s belief that differences between demes were not 
statistically significant led him to group demes by area, and then to 
come to conclusions about the wealth of various parts of Attica.7 
According to Osborne, 


the pre-eminence of the Mesogaia [to the east of Mount 
Hymettos] reinforces belief in the landed basis of much Athenian 
wealth, while the comparative poverty of the Thriasian plain 
[near Eleusis, between the Parnes and Aigaleos ranges] may 
indicate the degree to which men from other demes, resident in 
Athens, had a stake in its exploitation. 


In addition, two groups of demes - mining demes and those with 
significant religious sanctuaries — are poorer than might be expected 
from their population.s The picture that emerges from Osborne’s 
analysis is thus one in which there is considerable variation in the 
wealth of various parts of Attica. 

To anticipate our results, we disagree with Osborne about the 
amount of variability in wealth in Attica. We try our best to argue the 
point by looking at the variation in our figures for economic 
opportunity (that is, what we call normalised names) across the 
demes. As we will see, most demes have very similar figures on this 
metric. We also disagree about which areas of Attica were relatively 
privileged. 


3 EVIDENCE AND METHODOLOGY 


We rely on a dataset compiled by Ober and Teegarden from Davies’ 
classic work Athenian Propertied Families.s Davies compiled a register 
of wealthy Athenians, and included in each entry the most important 
facts that were known about each man. Ober and Teegarden counted 
the number of men from each of the 139 demes that appeared in 
Davies’ register, and put the results into a spreadsheet. 

Davies took himself to be defining ‘the Athenian upper class’ in his 
work, and he believed that there was ‘a useable basic criterion for... 
membership’ in this group. This was the performance of liturgies.io 
For Davies, the class of citizens referred to in Athenian texts as ‘the 
wealthy’ (the plousioi or euporoi) was, to all intents and purposes, co- 
extensive with the set of men who undertook liturgical services.11 

How much wealth did a typical liturgist have, and what proportion 
of the Athenian citizenry could depend on that level of wealth? 
Davies’ answers to these questions have met with widespread (if not 
universal) acceptance. An estate which would have allowed its owner 
to pay for a liturgy probably brought in about three or four talents of 
silver a year. And there were probably only three or four hundred 
estates of this sort in Attica.i2 In the fourth century BCE, when the 
citizen population was only around 30,000, liturgists can thus quite 
accurately be described as ancient Athens’ ‘one-percenters’.13 

Davies also believed that the liturgical class always consisted of 
three or four hundred men throughout the classical period. Though 
Periandros’ naval law (c. 357) widened the trierarchy to 1,200 
citizens, this was effectively reversed by Demosthenes’ reform in 340, 
which placed the burden of payment on the 300 wealthiest men.14 For 
Davies, the failure of Periandros’ arrangements is an indication that 
the figures of 300 or 400 liturgists were not ‘arbitrarily selected’. 
Instead, they were ‘in some sense natural and inescapable’.:s 

Davies’ main criterion for including men in his register consisted in 
‘evidence of performance of the military and festival liturgies of the 
state’.16 By ‘evidence’ here he means ‘direct attestation’, and in 
referring to military liturgies he is referring to the trierarchy, in which 
wealthy citizens paid for the upkeep of a warship for a year.i7 As for 
‘festival liturgies’, there were about a hundred different types of these, 
but the most important was the chorégia, in which rich citizens funded 
a chorus in one of the city’s dramatic festivals. 1s 

In seeking to produce an accurate picture of the Athenian upper 
class, however, Davies also moved beyond his main criterion for 
inclusion. In addition to those who are directly attested as liturgists, 


individuals from four additional categories were included in Davies’ 
register: (1) those whose estates were large enough for the breeding of 
horses; (2) those known to be pentakosiomedimnoi (the ‘Five-Hundred- 
Bushel Men’ of the Solonian census classes); (3) those whose names 
are present on the diadikasia inscriptions from around 380 (on which 
more in the next section); and (4) those attested in none of these 
categories of evidence, but who we have other reasons to believe were 
extremely wealthy.19 

Ober and Teegarden counted the number of men in each deme who 
were (1) in Davies’ register; (2) directly attested as trierarchs; (3) 
directly attested as festival liturgists; (4) on the diadikasia inscriptions; 
and (5) thought by Davies to have been ‘upper-class’ in terms of 
wealth for some other reason.20 We will discuss what we might learn 
from these different categories of evidence in more detail in the next 
section. But first we need to deal with some methodological issues. 

The first methodological issue concerns the evidence. As _ its 
compiler himself stressed, Davies’ register is not a complete list of 
Athenian liturgists. It is simply a list of liturgists for whom evidence 
happens to have survived.2: The fact that this represents only a small 
sample of the total number of citizens who paid liturgies is not very 
problematic in itself, at least not for our purposes. 22 This is because all 
that matters for our analysis is that the sample is reasonably 
representative. 

What would compromise our results is if the Davies sample was 
biased in some systematic way; in other words, if certain demes were 
more likely to make it into the register for reasons which had nothing 
to do with their number of wealthy citizens.2; There are two possible 
sources of bias we need to discuss: Davies’ criteria for including 
wealthy citizens in the register (and Ober and Teegarden’s 
arrangement of the data in their spreadsheet), and the differential 
survival of the literary and epigraphic evidence. 

Let us begin with Davies’ criteria for including citizens in his 
register. It is a possibility that some or all of these criteria are biased 
towards some demes at the expense of others. But it quickly becomes 
clear that this is not the case. Davies’ main criterion was payment of 
liturgies, and the liturgical system was designed to identify wealthy 
men from all over Attica. Because of the antidosis procedure, in which 
a man could get out of paying a liturgy if he could find another man 
rich enough to pay it in his place, citizens were incentivised to gather 
information about who the richest Athenians were.2s (And the 


strength of these incentives would not have varied because of 
geography.) This criterion accounts for most of the names in Ober and 
Teegarden’s spreadsheet (609 out of 687, or 89 per cent). 

The other two columns in Ober and Teegarden’s spreadsheet are for 
citizens who appear on the diadikasia inscriptions, and citizens who 
are included in Davies for miscellaneous other reasons. The diadikasia 
was a legal procedure that involved men who contested their status as 
elite tax-payers, and there is no reason to believe that men from 
certain areas of Attica would have done this more than others.2s Now 
for Ober and Teegarden’s ‘Other Wealthy’ category, which 
incorporates three of Davies’ four additional criteria for inclusion (i.e. 
criteria other than direct attestation as a liturgist): first up are men 
who had estates large enough for horse-breeding. We cannot rule out 
that these men were more likely to come from rural areas, although 
Athenians regularly owned estates in other parts of Attica.2 Next up 
are the pentakosiomedimnoi, a census category that was probably 
assessed by the central state, and is therefore unlikely to have been 
skewed towards any particular region.27 There is a slight risk that 
certain demes had not yet been incorporated into the Athenian polis in 
the period in which most of the men attested in this category were 
alive (and thus that outlying parts of Attica are under-represented); 
but this risk is not a strong one.2s Finally, there is Davies’ 
‘Miscellaneous’ category (the register’s category 4 above), but since he 
does not offer much detail on why these men were included, there is 
not much that we can say about possible bias in this case. 29 

So there is some slight risk of selection bias in Ober and 
Teegarden’s ‘Other Wealthy’ category. At the same time, the reasons 
to be cautious in each individual case are hardly overwhelming. 
Moreover, these risks affect only a small proportion of our data points 
(75 out of 687, 11 per cent). So selection biases produced by the 
criteria chosen by Davies, Ober and Teegarden should not fatally 
undermine the reliability of our results. We can now move onto the 
possibility that biases have resulted from the differential survival of 
the evidence. 

Davies drew on both epigraphic and literary sources for this 
register.30 In other words, he drew on inscriptions that happen to have 
survived and texts that happen to have been transmitted to the 
present day. The question for us is whether the factors affecting the 
survival of these types of evidence would have been slanted towards 
certain regions of Attica. 


Whatever processes affected the survival of inscriptions (invading 
armies, re-use of inscribed stélai by later inhabitants), they seem to 
have affected different parts of Attica in a similar way. Jones has 
determined that the number of documents that survive from demes 
does not vary much between different areas of Attica.s: And given that 
demes observed similar political procedures, it seems unlikely that the 
number of inscriptions originally produced by demes in the classical 
period varied a great deal either.s2 

As for the literary evidence, although we might think that some 
genres (such as legal oratory) would be more likely to preserve 
mentions of city-dwellers, others (such as comedy) seem to have a 
bias towards rural demes.33; In the end, opposite tendencies in 
different types of writing probably cancel each other out. 

So though our evidence as a whole contains some possibilities of 
bias that are worth bearing in mind as we move to our results, these 
are not very significant. We should now turn to our second major 
methodological issue. 

This arises from the fact that many Athenians moved from deme to 
deme during their lives. This is now well established, thanks mainly to 
studies of funerary inscriptions, though there continues to be 
controversy about how we should characterise this migration.s1 Our 
spreadsheet lists the home demes of wealthy Athenians; but these 
wealthy Athenians may well have moved out of their home deme at 
some point in their lives. And that is surely a problem if our main aim 
is to illustrate the geographical distribution of wealthy Athenians. 

Now, some number of citizens probably did stay in their home 
deme all (or most) of their lives. But it seems a fair bet that many 
wealthy individuals spent a significant amount of time in the urban 
core. Strictly speaking, however, we are not investigating the 
geographical distribution of wealthy men in Attica, but their social 
distribution. In other words, we are asking not which demes rich 
Athenian were more likely to live in, but which demes rich Athenians 
were more likely to come from and be members of. 

A citizen remained a member of the same deme his whole life, no 
matter how long he lived in other parts of Attica. Demes were one of 
the primary sites for socialisation, and bonds between demesmen were 
among the strongest an Athenian citizen forged outside of his family.ss 
In view of this, it would not be too surprising if some demes gave 
their members a significantly higher chance of being wealthy. Our 
work is intended to examine this very real possibility. 


Our final methodological issue concerns chronology. Davies’ work 
covers the period 600-300 BcE. We think our results are most 
interesting when they are taken as relevant to questions concerning 
the nature of Athenian democracy. Our parameters for Athenian 
democracy are 508/7 and 322 BCE.s5 So our evidence comes from a 
longer span of time than the period we are most interested in. 

This is a concern, but not a fatal blow to our project. This is because 
Davies’ evidence is drawn mainly from within the classical period. 
Davies himself produced a breakdown of liturgists by generation, and 
of the 779 men in his sample, 559 or 72 per cent come from between 
501 and 332.37 (It is likely that even more come from between 508/7 
and 321, but the relevant generations that Davies uses do not coincide 
perfectly with our start- and end-dates for the democracy.)3s So we 
think our results can be taken, with a few caveats, to apply to the 
classical Athenian democracy. 


4 RESULTS AND ANALYSIS 


Our main task in this chapter is to examine the relationship between 
the total number of citizens and the number of wealthy citizens in the 
various demes. At this point we need to admit that nobody really 
knows how many citizens lived in the Attic demes. Because of this, we 
have had to make use of a proxy. Our proxy is the demes’ so-called 
bouleutic quota, the number of citizens that each deme sent to the 
central Council (boulé). 

We assume that this number reflected a deme’s population — and 
that it did so in some constant way across all the demes, throughout 
the classical period. We do not need to worry about precisely how 
many citizens a deme must have had per councillor. As long as that 
number stayed roughly the same for most of the demes for most of 
our period, the bouleutic quota will provide a usable proxy for 
population.s9 

In what follows, we will almost always be seeking to determine 
whether there is a correlation between the number of wealthy citizens 
in the demes and their bouleutic quotas (that is, their citizen 
populations). We will also be looking out for exceptional demes —- 
those which have many more rich men than we might expect from 
their populations. We will begin with the distribution of wealthy 
citizens as a whole, before breaking down the results according to the 
various categories of evidence. 


Our most important category of evidence is the most 
comprehensive: the total number of names in Davies. In Figure 13.1, 
we have plotted the total number of men in Athens’ upper class in the 
various demes (according to Davies) against the demes’ bouleutic 
quota (a proxy for population). The result suggests a positive 
correlation between the two variables (r = 0.77). This implies that 
the more populous a deme was, the more liturgists it contained. That 
this model explains the data reasonably well is indicated by the 
coefficient of determination (r2 = 0.59). Most of the variance in the 
number of liturgists in the demes (at least, the ones Davies knew of) 
can be explained by the variance in the populations of the demes (or 
at least, their bouleutic quotas). And this result is extremely robust, 
there being less than one in a thousand chance that it was produced 
randomly (p = 0.000).40 

A few of the individual demes, such as the super-large deme of 
Acharnai, in the top right-hand corner of Figure 13.1, are right where 
we would expect them to be if population and the number of super- 
rich were tightly linked. At the same time, we can see that there are a 
number of significant outliers, especially on the left-hand side of the 
figure. Three demes which have slightly more wealthy citizens than 
we might expect are Leukonoion, Kephisia and Kydathenaion. 

We should note here that in earlier versions of Figure 13.1, Upper 
Paiania and Upper Lamptrai appeared as extreme outliers. But this 
was simply a result of the way Teegarden had entered the data for a 
small number of exceptional demes, those which fall into pairs such as 
Upper and Lower Paiania and Upper and Lower Lamptrai. «i 
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Figure 13.1 Number of names vs. bouleutic quota 


Teegarden simply put all the attested liturgists into the upper deme in 
each case.42 This produced an improbably large number of liturgists 
for those upper demes. We redistributed the attested liturgists among 
both these demes according to their bouleutic quotas, and when we 
had done so the upper demes no longer appeared as outliers. 43 
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Figure 13.2 Normalised names heat map (readers should ignore the 
minus figures, which are an artefact of the heat map) 


We can also look at the number of wealthy men per capita in each 
deme in a more direct way, by simply dividing the number of 
liturgists each deme had by its quota of councillors. This gives us a 
figure that tells us how many liturgists each deme had per councillor. 
The higher the figure, the more likely it was for a deme’s citizens to 
be found in the top wealth class. Since this figure is simply the 
number of names in Davies per councillor, we are referring to it as 
‘normalised names’. This will be a crucial number for us in the next 
two figures. 

In Figure 13.2, we drew a heat map of Attica, in which demes that 
have a high number of normalised names are shown as red-hot, and 
demes which have a low number of normalised names are cold and 
blue. The higher the number of liturgists per councillor, the brighter 
the deme. This map suggests once again that, on the whole, there is 
not a huge deal of variation within Attica in terms of how much 
opportunity a citizen had to become super-rich. 

It also suggests once again that there are some significant outliers. 
These include Amphitrope, Angele, Kydantidai, Upper and Lower 


Pergase and Cholleidai, and Lakiadai. But the map also enables us to 
examine whether there is any sort of geographical pattern to the 
exceptions: are the hotspots of economic opportunity clustered in a 
particular part of Attica? The answer would appear to be no. In 
particular, this way of presenting the data does not appear to back up 
Osborne’s calculation that the Mesogaia has an unusually high 
number of liturgists per citizen. 
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Figure 13.3 Number of demes vs. normalised names 


Figure 13.3 is a histogram that plots the number of names in Davies 
per councillor against the number of demes that have that number of 
normalised names. It could be described as a bar graph which shows 
how many demes have a given number of liturgists per councillor. So 
we can see, for example, that there are no fewer than 30 demes which 
have between 1 and 1.5 rich men per councillor, and, curiously 


enough, that there are no demes at all that have between 5 and 6 rich 
men per councillor. 

Once again, this graph suggests that the variance between demes is 
not enormous: 95 of the 139 demes, that is, 68 per cent of them, have 
a number of normalised names of between 0.5 and 3. And once again, 
we can see that there is a small number of demes that have an 
unusually high figure for normalised names, including Leukonoion 
and Kydantidai. 
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Figure 13.4 Liturgists vs. bouleutic quota 


Now that we have looked at the overall picture of the spread of the 
Athenian upper class across Attica, we can examine individual 
categories of evidence one by one. Figure 13.4 shows the number of 
festival liturgists that are attested per deme against the demes’ 
bouleutic quotas. Here we can see immediately that the positive 
correlation is very moderate (r = 0.53) and that a deme’s bouleutic 
quota is only a poor predictor of its number of recorded festival 
liturgists (r2 = 0.28). Once again, the result easily passes the standard 
tests of statistical significance (p = 0.000). 

Unsurprisingly there are quite a few outliers, including some rather 
striking ones. The two most striking of all are Kydathenaion and 
Lower Paiania, at the top centre of the graph, with no fewer than 7 
recorded festival liturgists each. It occurred to us that the high 
number of festival liturgists from Kydathenaion might have something 
to do with one of the most famous members of that deme, the comic 
playwright Aristophanes. 44 

Aristophanes might have led to a high number of recorded festival 
liturgists in his home deme, we supposed, because the transmission of 
his plays led to the survival of a number of associated texts which 
identified his chorégoi. And these men were more likely to have come 
from the same deme as Aristophanes. 

As it turned out, this supposition was incorrect. Only one of the 
seven festival liturgists from Kydathenaion listed by Davies is known 
to have served as a chorégos for comedy — and that was in 447/6, 
before Aristophanes was active as a playwright. But the high number 
of recorded festival liturgists from Kydathenaion can be explained by 
a different circumstance. 

The evidence for the chorégiai of six out of our seven festival 
liturgists from Kydathenaion comes from just two inscriptions, both 
records of victors in dramatic and musical competitions from the tribe 
Pandionis (of which Kydathenaion was part).45 One of these 
inscriptions, it turns out, also accounts for four of the seven recorded 
festival liturgists from Lower Paiania (which was also in the tribe 
Pandionis).46 

These demes are outliers, it would seem, mainly because of the 
accidental survival of a single list of victorious chorégiai.47 (To our 
knowledge, no comparable inscription exists for other tribes.)4s If this 
inscription had not survived, these two outliers might not have been 
outliers, and we might have found a closer correlation between 
festival liturgists and deme populations. At the same time, the 


correlation would still have been relatively low, especially when 
compared to the relationship between trierarchs and deme 
populations. 

This relationship is illustrated in Figure 13.5. It is immediately 
apparent that the correlation in this case is closer (r = 0.75), and that 
a deme’s population is a better predictor of its number of attested 
trierarchs (r2 = 0.57). In fact, the positive relationship here is very 
nearly as strong as for the category of attested liturgists as a whole 
(Figure 13.1); and the degree of statistical significance is just as high 
(p = 0.000). As ever, there are a few outliers: Lower Paiania is the 
most spectacular (with 21 trierarchs to its 11 councillors), but 
Anagyrous, Kephisia and Erchia also have more trierarchs than we 
might expect considering their populations (over a dozen each, 
despite having only half a dozen councillors each). 
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Figure 13.5 Trierarchs vs. bouleutic quota 


What might account for the contrast between Figures 13.4 and 
13.5? Why does the correlation between trierarchs and population 
appear to be so much closer than the correlation between festival 
liturgists and population? In trying to answer this question, it makes 
sense to look at the differences between the two main types of liturgy. 
(Though part of the difference may be accounted for by the higher 
number of data points we have in the case of the trierarchy: 490 of 
our 687 total instances, or 71 per cent, versus 119 instances, or 17 per 
cent, in the case of the festival liturgies.) 

Significant differences between the two main types of liturgy 
certainly existed. The trierarchy appears to have been more expensive: 


from the speeches of Lysias and Demosthenes, we have figures for the 
cost of trierarchies ranging from 2,700 to 6,000 drachmas, whereas 
the most expensive chorégia we hear of cost 3,000 drachmas (and 
most of the other festival liturgies were considerably cheaper).49 
Festival liturgies — especially the chorégia - may also have had a more 
aristocratic profile, partly because of the trierarchy’s association with 
the largely lower-class navy.so 

In view of this, we might conclude that the distribution of very 
wealthy liturgists (those who served as trierarchs) was more in line 
with population than was the distribution of moderately wealthy 
festival liturgists. Or that Athenians who liked to think of themselves 
as aristocrats were less evenly spread around Attica than Athenians 
who were simply exceptionally wealthy. 

However, there are a couple more differences between the two 
main types of liturgy which we think offer a better explanation for the 
patterns in Figures 13.4 and 13.5. These concern the way festival and 
military liturgists were selected, and the type of evidence about them 
that was preserved. 

Crucially, the trierarchy seems to have been obligatory, whereas the 
festival liturgies were, strictly speaking, voluntary.si Citizens who 
volunteered for festival liturgies (or agreed to serve after being 
nominated) could, of course, reasonably expect to win a great deal of 
honour from their fellow citizens — the kind of honour that, alongside 
its other benefits, might one day help their case in court. And this 
meant that there were considerable incentives for the rich to serve as 
festival liturgists. But it seems clear from several arguments in the 
orators that not serving as a festival liturgist was always an option, 
even for those who could afford it.s2 

By contrast, those liable to trierarchies appear to have been 
compelled to serve them by Athens’ military apparatus. Because of 
this, while ‘lists of trierarchs certainly existed . . . no such lists were 
kept of those liable to agonistic liturgies’.s; The evidence we have of 
those who paid festival liturgies tends to come in the form of victory 
monuments, erected either by the victorious chorégoi themselves or by 
their deme or tribe.s4 

There are two obvious features of choregic victory monuments that 
it is important to highlight here. First, monuments that honour 
victorious chorégoi do not provide us with an exhaustive list of 
chorégoi (or even a random sample); they only honour those chorégoi 
who happen to have been victorious.ss Second, victorious chorégoi 


were usually honoured with their knowledge and consent (and very 
often with their active support).s« 

How this impacts the interpretation of our Figures 13.4 and 13.5 
will immediately be clear. The festival liturgies were a matter of 
voluntary competition for honour, and our knowledge about those 
who paid them consists overwhelmingly of those who did well at 
them. Because of this, Figure 13.4 does not really describe the 
relationship between population and wealth. Instead, it describes the 
relationship between population on the one hand, and some 
combination of public-spiritedness, desire for glory and dramatic 
success on the other. 

For our purposes, it is less troubling if those qualities are unevenly 
distributed. If some demes happen to have nourished a 
disproportionately large number of wealthy citizens who succeeded in 
distinguishing themselves in the city’s festivals, that need not say 
anything negative about the distribution of economic opportunity in 
Athens. It may, instead, simply reflect a perfectly natural variation in 
citizens’ eagerness to participate in public festivals. 

We now turn to the diadikasia inscriptions. The diadikasia was a 
type of legal procedure concerned with ‘claims either to enjoy a 
privilege or to be exempt from an obligation’.s7 Diadikasiai could be 
employed in cases of disputed inheritance, but (more relevantly here) 
were also used by men who wanted to avoid paying certain taxes. The 
main types of diadikasia appealed to in such cases were the sképsis 
(‘excuse’) in which a citizen claimed he should be exempt; and the 
antidosis (‘exchange’) in which he argued that another citizen was 
richer than he was and should pay the tax in his place.ss 

The inscriptions used by Davies in compiling his register are all 
from around 380, and concern a body of men probably somewhat 
larger than the usual liturgical class of 300-400 men.s9 Since the 
diadikasia was designed to give a final ruling on men whose status as 
elite tax-payers was disputed, it seems probable that the men whose 
names appear on these inscriptions can be described as part of the 
larger wealth elite. 

Figure 13.6 shows the number of names attested on the diadikasia 
inscriptions against our usual proxy for population, bouleutic quota. 
Here the weakness of the correlation (r = 0.26) is quite striking, as is 
the powerlessness of the bouleutic quota in accounting for the number 
of liturgists (r2 = 0.07). Along with a single spectacular outlier 
(Kedoi), there are three moderate outliers (Athmonon, Kephisia and 


Euonymon). Although three of these demes are from the tribe 
Erechtheis, this is not simply an effect of the way the names are 
arranged on the inscriptions; they do not seem to be listed by tribe at 
any point. 

There is a number of reasons to be especially cautious about this 
category of evidence. As we have seen, the men involved in the 
diadikasiai mentioned here were very probably more numerous than 
the typical set of liturgy-payers. As we have also seen, the men whose 
names appeared on these inscriptions had their status as payers of an 
elite tax disputed. Even though most of them will have possessed 
great wealth relative to most Athenians, some of these men were not 
really one-percenters.«o 
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Figure 13.6 Names on diadikasia inscriptions vs. bouleutic quota 


But these discrepancies fail to explain the weakness of the 
correlation in this case. Even if this category included many men who 
would not otherwise have made the cut for Davies’ ‘upper class’, this 
would not in itself explain the different pattern visible in Figure 13.6. 
Why would including slightly more - and slightly less wealthy - 
wealthy citizens produce such a markedly weaker correlation? There 
is no reason to believe that those on the edge of the liturgical class 
were distributed more unevenly than those whose place within it was 
secure. 

Another reason for caution may be more significant. This is the low 
number of data points in this category of evidence. We have the 
names of only 61 citizens on the diadikasia inscriptions, less than 9 
per cent of the 687 wealthy citizens who were included in Ober and 
Teegarden’s spreadsheet. (And in fact, this result fails the 
conventional test for statistical significance: p = 0.109.) The small 
size of the sample in itself makes it unlikely that any pattern observed 
in it will be representative of the distribution in the broader 
population, or indeed of the distribution in a larger sample - a 
principle that the contrast between our Figures 13.1 and 13.6 seems 
to instantiate. 

The divergence of this case from the general pattern, though, when 
combined with a peculiarity of this category of evidence, may be of 
further interest. What the diadikasia inscriptions offer us that no other 
category of evidence does is a snapshot of a single year. Because of 
this, though these results might not tell us much about the 
distribution of liturgists throughout the classical period as a whole, 
they might tell us something about the annual variability in this 
distribution. In other words, is the pattern of distribution in one year, 
maybe 380, typical of the overall pattern? 

We have just gone through a number of reasons to be cautious 
about these particular results, and we should not abandon them now. 
At the same time, although this sample is almost uselessly small for 
questions about all those who served as liturgists in Athens through 
the classical period, it might not be too small to tell us something 
about the smaller set of elite tax-payers from around 380. That group, 
as we have seen, was larger than the usual 300-400 liturgists; still, 61 
names out of no more than 1,000 citizens who underwent diadikasiai 
around this time is not a disaster. 


What might this single slice of evidence tell us about the 
interannual variation in the distribution of liturgists in Attica? If we 
can trust our Figure 13.6, it would seem that the pattern for 380 was 
very different to the overall pattern for the classical period. This, of 
course, would not be surprising. On the contrary, what would be 
surprising is if our annual slice of evidence reproduced the relatively 
close correlation that we have observed for the classical period as a 
whole. 

This would be surprising because such an effect - with an 
appropriate number of liturgists being drawn every year from the 
appropriate demes - would be extremely unlikely to occur simply by 
chance. If it did occur, this would suggest that it was artificial; in 
more precise terms, that there was some mechanism that fixed the 
number of liturgists from each of the demes to their populations, 
similar to the way that the bouleutic quotas fixed the number of 
councillors drawn from the demes to their populations. 

The pattern for the names on the diadikasia inscriptions would seem 
to exclude this possibility. The overall correlation between the demes’ 
populations and their numbers of wealthy citizens must, then, have 
been a result not of formal planning but of an egalitarian distribution 
of economic opportunities across the demes of Attica. (We regret to 
say that the question of how exactly this situation emerged and was 
maintained is outside the scope of this chapter.) 
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Figure 13.7 Other wealthy vs. bouleutic quota 


We can now turn to our final category of evidence. This includes 
citizens who, though they are not directly attested as liturgists, and 
though they do not appear on the diadikasia inscriptions, Davies 
nonetheless included in his register for some other reason. It is 
immediately clear from Figure 13.7 that the correlation between the 
number of citizens in this category and bouleutic quota is again low (r 
= 0.2), and that population does virtually nothing to explain the 
incidence of these citizens in the demes (r2 = 0.04). The spectacular 
outlier in this case is Alopeke, and the most eye-catching of the other 
outliers are Lakiadai, Leukonoion and Kydathenaion. 

As with the diadikasia inscriptions, the weakness of the correlation 
here may be largely due simply to the small number of cases in this 


category. At just over 10 per cent of the names in the spreadsheet (71 
out of 687), this category is only slightly larger than the previous one, 
and this result too fails the conventional test for statistical significance 
(by a lot: p = 0.216). It should be remembered that the data points in 
this category, though weakly correlated when looked at on their own, 
contribute towards the strong correlation we found when looking at 
the totality of names in Davies’ register. 

At the same time, it might be useful to consider whether the nature 
of the evidence that Davies drew upon in compiling this category 
might be linked to the relationship (or lack of a relationship) we can 
observe in Figure 13.7. Ober and Teegarden’s ‘Other Wealthy’ 
category, we recall, was drawn from three of Davies’ categories of 
evidence: (1) pentakosiomedimnoi, (2) men with estates capable of 
raising horses, and (3) men who we have some other reason to believe 
were extremely wealthy. 

We might suspect that a large proportion of the men who qualified 
for Davies’ register under categories (1) or (2) lived in the earlier 
rather than the later part of the classical period. In the case of the 
pentakosiomedimnoi, this is because the Solonian census classes, 
though a live issue in the middle decades of the fifth century, had 
effectively ceased to matter by the later decades of the fourth.«: As for 
citizens who raised horses, much of Davies’ evidence for them seems 
to come from epinician poetry celebrating victors in the equestrian 
events at the Panhellenic games. And epinician poetry, as a genre, is 
slanted towards the first half of the fifth century. 

It is also worth reflecting on another peculiarity of this category of 
evidence: that it consists largely of men we know about through their 
significant landholdings. Of course, we assume that the majority of 
liturgists throughout the classical period owned significant amounts of 
land.s2 All the same, we know about most of the liturgists in Davies’ 
register because of reports about their payment of liturgies. In the 
case of this sub-category, on the other hand, we know about the 
liturgists because of indications concerning the size of their estates. 
Interestingly, all of our outliers are urban demes that are outside the 
city walls (with the exception of Kydathenaion, which is inside the 
city walls) — perhaps the perfect location for one’s estates to gain the 
attention of large numbers of Athenians. 

We might, therefore, see Figure 13.7 as more heavily influenced 
than our other graphs by earlier liturgists, and by liturgists that we 
know about specifically because of their landholdings. But we should 


be very cautious with this category of evidence (as with the previous 
one), because the smallness of the sample makes any conclusions we 
might draw unreliable in the extreme. 


5 CONCLUSIONS 


The main aim of this chapter was to examine the relationship between 
the populations of the demes and their numbers of attested liturgists. 
Our most important conclusion is that there was a strong positive 
correlation between these two variables. We can conclude that an 
ancient Athenian’s deme affiliation is not a good predictor of whether 
or not he was wealthy. In this limited sense, there was an even spread 
of economic opportunity across the network of demes. Granted, we 
did not find a very strong positive correlation between population and 
liturgists, but that was hardly to be expected. 

Still, that the correlation between wealthy citizens and populations 
in the demes is not very high might have something to tell us, 
especially when combined with the weak correlation we found for 
those who had undergone the diadikasia procedure in 380. As we have 
seen, this might suggest that the system was not designed to produce a 
correlation; there was no attempt to fix the number of liturgists for 
each deme. The egalitarian pattern we observe, then, is a ‘natural’ one 
- or, at least, it is a pattern that was created by something other than 
conscious oversight of how many liturgists came from each deme. 

The ‘natural’ pattern we see is one in which there are moderately 
strong correlations, but no very strong ones. This brings us to the 
question of outliers. We identified several significant outliers in each 
of our categories of analysis. Do they have anything in common which 
might tell us something further about the distribution of economic 
opportunity in Attica? 

Let us first recall which demes were outliers in our various 
categories of analysis. For Davies’ register as a whole, the outliers 
were Leukonoion, Kephisia and Kydathenaion. Our heat map threw up 
Amphitrope, Angele, Kydantidai, Upper and Lower Pergase and 
Cholleidai, and Lakiadai as outliers; and our histogram threw up 
Leukonoion and Kydantidai. Kydathenaion and Lower Paiania stood 
out in our analysis of festival liturgists, as did Lower Paiania, 
Anagyrous, Kephisia and Erchia in our discussion of trierarchs. 
Finally, Kedoi, Athmonon, Kephisia and Euonymon seemed untypical 
when it came to the diadikasia inscriptions, and Alopeke, Lakiadai, 


Leukonoion, and Kydathenaion when it came to the category of ‘Other 
Wealthy’ citizens. 

Nothing in particular seems to unite these demes. But a few names 
appear several times in this list, and it might be worthwhile to look at 
these as a set. Kephisia, Leukonoion and Kydathenaion appear three 
times, and Kydantidai and Lakiadai appear twice. What do they have 
in common? Not much, though three of the five are urban demes and 
none are coastal. And if we exclude the intra-mural deme of 
Kydathenaion, the remaining demes cluster in two particular areas of 
Attica: just to the south of Mount Pentele (Kephisia and Kydantidai) 
and just to the east of Mount Aigaleos (Leukonoion and Lakiadai). 
This might modify Osborne’s picture of what privilege there was in 
Attica centring on the Mesogaia (east of Hymettus).«3 

If we had to point towards the most privileged part of Attica in 
terms of economic opportunity, in fact, we might opt for the area 
between the three mountains of Aigaleos, Pentele and Hymettos. But 
we would need to test this hypothesis statistically, which would 
involve putting the demes in that area in a single, artificial basket 
(even though the set would include both urban and inland demes). 

It should also be said that our method of identifying outliers and 
seeing what they might tell us is imperfect. To really get to the 
bottom of what types of demes had an advantage (if any), we would 
need to consider whether there is a correlation between the number of 
normalised names and various further categories such as tribes and 
trittyes, as well as various indicators for location. But our preliminary 
explorations on this front do not suggest that tribes and trittyes, for 
instance, have a strong effect on a deme’s number of wealthy citizens. 

Another significant finding of this chapter concerns the differences 
between various categories of evidence. First of all, there are 
differences in the distribution of attested wealthy citizens among 
these different sub-categories of evidence, and the patterns for 
individual sub-categories sometimes differ a great deal from the 
pattern for the whole set of wealthy Athenians. 

Some of these differences, no doubt, are almost entirely a result of 
the small number of cases in some of the categories of evidence (and 
here we are referring to the diadikasia inscriptions and the ‘Other 
Wealthy’ category). But in the case of the directly attested liturgists, 
the difference in our figures seemed to reflect an interesting difference 
between the two main types of liturgy. 

Festival liturgies were voluntary whereas trierarchies were 


mandatory; and whereas the names of festival liturgists tended to 
survive because they had been victorious, trierarchs could have their 
names recorded simply for fulfilling their obligations. The uneven 
distribution of festival liturgists, we concluded, reflects not an 
unequal distribution of opportunities to attain moderate wealth, but 
an unequal distribution of zeal for, and success in, various roles in 
public festivals. And an unequal distribution of these qualities was, we 
suggested, unproblematic in terms of the sort of equality that we tend 
to require of democracies. 
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Though not necessarily of becoming wealthy; a few wealthy families may 
have monopolised wealth in their demes generation after generation, 
without allowing others to break into the top wealth class. Our work 
cannot exclude this; what we can show is whether some demes had more 
wealthy individuals than their populations merited. So when we ask 
whether economic opportunity was equably distributed, we are looking 
at whether two random citizens from different demes would have had a 
similar chance of being rich; not whether two citizens of the same deme 
would have had a similar chance of being rich. 

Bresson 1988. 

Osborne 1985: 45, 196-200, table 2 (a). He relies on Davies 1971. 
Taylor 2006: 148. Taylor is looking at the relationship between wealth 
and politcal power, not wealth and population. Hence the number of 
councillors for her is simply one part of the total number of known 
officials. We have a different purpose for the number of councillors: as a 
proxy for population. 

For the details of how we did this, see section 4. 

Osborne 1985: 45. 

Osborne 1985: 45. 

Osborne 1985: 46. 

Davies 1971; Ober and Teegarden 2006. 


10 Davies 1971: xx. 
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Davies 1971: xx—xxi. 

Davies 1971: xxiii-xxiv; 1981: 15-34. Few now doubt that there was a 
group of 300-400 super-rich citizens who paid liturgies. But scholars who 
follow Davies (e.g. Sinclair 1988: 64; Ober 1989: 128) think that liturgies 
were paid only by this elite group of super-rich men, others 
(Ruschenbusch 1978; Mossé 1979; Hansen 1991: 112-15) think that a 
wider group of 1,200-2,000 citizens (sometimes called ‘the leisure class’) 
also paid some liturgies. 

Thirty thousand Athenian citizens in the fourth century: Hansen 1982; 
1985; 2006. 

Isocr. 15.145; Dem. 14.16; Hypereides F 134; with Davies 1981: 19. 


15 Davies 1981: 24. 

16 Davies 1971: xx. 

17 On the trierarchy, see esp. Gabrielsen 1994; Kaiser 2007. 

18 On the chorégia, see esp. Wilson 2000. For other types of festival 
liturgies, see Davies 1971: xxi. For the number of festival liturgies in the 
fourth century (from around 97 in a typical year, up to 117 in a year of 
the Great Panathenaia festival), Davies 1967. 

19 Davies 1971: xxv—xxvii. 

20 Ober and Teegarden 2006. 

21 Davies 1971: xxx: ‘The prosopographical survey of this class which 
follows in the Register is not to be taken as adequately representing this 
class, let alone as anything even remotely approaching a complete roster 
of upper-class Athenians.’ 

22 Davies 1971: xxviii-xxix compares the number of known liturgists with 
the number of actual liturgists in cases where the second number is 
available. Of the 800-1,200 estimated trierarchs of the Peloponnesian 
War, we know the names of 30 (3 per cent); of the 1,800 estimated 
trierarchs of 357 to 340, we can name 149 (8 per cent); of the 400 
estimated trierarchs of 333 to 321, 158 are known by name (40 per cent); 
of the 3,300 estimated festival liturgists in each generation of the fourth 
century, we can identify between 21 and 30 (less than 1 per cent). 

23 The kinds of bias that Davies himself was concerned about (1971: xxvii - 
xxviii) do not greatly affect our analysis. So he may be right that 
‘speeches tell us less about the placid than about the litigious and the 
grasping’, but this is not the sort of bias that would lead to certain areas 
of Attica being over-represented. 

24 On the antidosis procedure, see MacDowell 1978: 162-4; Todd 1993: 
120. On the incentives it may have generated, Kaiser 2007. 

25 For fuller discussion and references relating to diadikasia, see the next 
section. 

26 E.g. Apollodoros the son of Pasion of Acharnai (for whom see Davies 
1971: no. 11672) owned land in three different demes: [Dem.] 50.8. 

27 The Solonian census classes are the subject of continuing controversy 
(see e.g. Raaflaub 2007: 128-36). But it seems reasonable to suppose that 
if they were assessed at all, they were assessed by the central state. 

28 The conventional view is that most of Attica was incorporated into 
Athens in the Peisistratid period (561-510); see e.g. Ostwald 1986: 3-28. 
For the alternative view, see esp. Anderson 2003. 

29 Davies’ description of this category is limited to a single sentence: ‘(iv) 
Lastly, there are a few men who are not attested as ANTOUpyovvtTsEs, but 
who are known to have owned property of a value well in excess of 3 tal., 
or whose economic transactions presuppose such a property level’ (1971: 
XXvii). 

30 See Davies 1971: passim. 
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Jones 1999: 100-7. 

For political procedures in the demes, see Whitehead 1986: 86-148. 

For the demes in comedy, see Jones 1999: 107-15. 

Damsgaard-Madsen 1988 leads Jones 1999: 58 to point confidently to 
‘overall trends’. For scepticism, see Taylor 2011, with Kellogg 2013: 51- 
5. 

Whitehead 1986: 223-57. 

In this we follow Ober (e.g. 2008: 30). 

Davies 1971: xxvii. 

If we divide the number of men in each of the relevant generations by 
the number of years in that generation, and then multiply the result by 
the desired number of years, we get 72 more liturgists. Adding this 
estimate to our total for the classical period gives us 631 liturgists, 81 per 
cent of the men in Davies’ register. Note that while there are 779 men in 
Davies’ register, there are only 687 in Ober and Teegarden’s spreadsheet; 
the difference seems to be due to the fact that we do not know the deme 
affiliation of every citizen who is known to have been wealthy. 

Osborne 1985: 42-6 and Kellogg 2013: 36-4 both integrate this 
assumption into their analyses, along with a precise figure (65) for the 
number of citizens per councillor. At the same time, both note that the 
bouleutic quota should only be used to provide a ‘minimal figure’ 
(Osborne 1985: 43, quoted by Kellogg 2013: 40 n. 15) and that deme 
populations must have outgrown their quotas by the time of the 
reapportionment of bouleutic quotas of 307/6. All that is necessary for 
our analysis is that the ratio between populations and quotas did not vary 
much across demes before the end of the classical period. Hansen et al. 
(1990: 30) appear to be alone in supposing that bouleutic quotas changed 
in the classical period. 

All p-values were calculated for us by John Shaver using SPSS. The 
programme calculates values to three decimal places only; hence values 
smaller than one thousandth are shown as ‘0.000’ or ‘< 0.001’. 

On these ‘divided demes’ see esp. Jones 1999: 61-4. It looks as though 
such cases arose when Kleisthenes (for whatever reason) decided to 
divide a pre-existing village into two separate demes, after which 
‘citizens of the two demes were not regularly distinguished as hailing 
from one or the other, rather both groups were simply called 
“Lamptrians”’ (Jones 1999: 62). Because attested liturgists appear in the 
sources simply as e.g. AptotoKp[atnNc- — -]/ AausntpelU]c¢ (IG Il2 1928, 11. 
30-1), Davies lists such men under the heading Aauntpeic, without 
distinguishing between the two parts of the village. But since the 
Kleisthenic system treated the two sections of Lamptrai as two separate 
demes, we also tried to treat them as such. 

A pragmatic move that he helpfully records in his appendix to the 
spreadsheet (Teegarden 2006). 


43 More fully, we divided the number of liturgists in each category by the 
total bouleutic quota of both the twinned demes. Then we multiplied the 
result by each individual twinned deme’s bouleutic quota, giving us a 
better estimate of that deme’s number of liturgists. 

44 AploToPavns 0 KWEWLSOTOLOG...TOV SHLOV KVSabnvatEevc 
(Anonymous, Life of Aristophanes = PCG T1, 1). 

45 IG Il2 1138 and 2318. We were helped here by Davies 1971: 602-24, 
index 1, a breakdown of liturgists by deme which also notes which kind 
of liturgy each man is known to have paid. We looked up the main entry 
in Davies’ register for every festival liturgist from Kydathenaion and 
Paiania, and noted down the source for each man’s festival liturgy. 

46 IG Il2 1138. 

47 IG Il2 2318 is, in fact, a fragment of 1138; it was identified as such by 
Lewis 1955: 17-24. 

48 None is mentioned in the discussions of phyletic monuments of Jones 
1999: 187-8 or Wilson 2000: 171-2. 

49 For a full list of the evidence, see Davies 1971: xxi-xxii. 

50 Wilson 2000: 109-43, esp. 111-16. Ober 2000 objects that the trierarchy 
was more costly, and more important to the Athenian state due to its 
military role. But we are not sure this affects Wilson’s claims about the 
aristocratic cultural profile of the chorégia. 

51 Davies 1981: 24-8. 

52 E.g. Aeschin. 1.97; Dem. 21.154 with Davies 1981: 25. 

53 Davies 1981: 25. Wilson 2000: 53 agrees that there were no lists of 
festival liturgists, though he notes the scepticism of Gabrielsen 1994 
about the existence of lists of trierarchs. 

54 On choregic monuments, see Wilson 2000: 198-264. 

55 One such list is IG II2 1138, in which the tribe Pandionis, after resolving 
to honour one Nikias the son of Epigenes of Kydathenaion (Davies 1981: 
no. 10807), also decides to Avaypatpat S€ kai ei TG GAAOG veviKnkev/ 
an’ EbKAeiS0 Gpyovtos (Il. 9-10) — but not unsuccessful chorégoi. 

56 On inscriptions on some of the monuments, the chorégos states explicitly 
that he is responsible for the dedication, in the third person (IG II2 3055, 
1.1, Nu[k]tag Nukodnpovu Ev[mletatwv avéonke vikyoas yopnyHv 
Kekpoxidt saiswv), or in the first (IG 12 3101, ll. 1-2, HSvyéA@Tt Yopt 
Atovvota o[U]p ote év[ikwv],/ pvnudovvov S€ bed vikns TSE 
d5Gpov [€6Nnka]). 

57 Todd 1993: 119. 

58 For this distinction, and on the diadikasia in general, see first Todd 1993: 
119-21 and the references he gives there. 

59 Davies 1981: xxvi, n. 5, lists these inscriptions as IG II2 1928-32; Hesp. 7 
(1938), 277, no. 12 and 306, no. 29; Hesp. 15 (1946), 160, no. 17. He 
notes (p. xxvi) that ‘the transactions thereon have been thought to 
concern the trierarchy, the proeisphora, and the chorégia. I shall argue 
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elsewhere (Davies 1981: 133-50) that this is probably not so, and that 
instead the transactions concerned membership of a body called the 
Thousand, which functioned as a panel of eisphora-payers until it was 
replaced by the symmory system in 378/7.’ Whatever the precise nature 
of this body of men (Gabrielsen 1987 thinks they are eisphora-payers), we 
follow Davies in regarding ‘the persons named on these inscriptions as 
members of the upper or liturgical class’ even though ‘in number they 
probably exceeded the normal size of the liturgical class’ (pp. xxvi—-xxvii). 
As for the date, ‘the preserved archon-dates in the surviving fragments 
are 383/2, 381/0 and 380/79’ UG II2 1930, 1. 2; IG Il2 1931, 1. 3; Agora I 
4689, ll. 2-3: Davies 1981: 134 with n. 5). 

They seem to have numbered, in total, around a thousand (hence Davies’ 
preferred name for the group). Cf. also his comment that ‘their title for 
inclusion [in the register] is . . . slightly better than that of the 1200 
members of the trierarchical panel as it functioned between 356 and 340’ 
(p. xxvii). 

That the Solonian census classes were still a live issue (if they ever were) 
in the mid-fifth century is suggested by the opening of the archonship to 
the zeugitai in 457, a move that seems to be connected with the reforms 
of Ephialtes ([Arist.] Ath. Pol. 26.1-2). That they had no real relevance by 
the late fourth century is implied at 7.4 of the same text. 

That is, that many liturgists came from the 7.5—-9 per cent of citizens who 
owned 30-5 per cent of the land in Attica (Osborne 1992; Ober 2015: 
91). In most cases, even those who made their money from other sources 
also owned land: e.g. Isocrates the orator (Davies 1981: no. 7716) had 
100 students that paid him 1,000 drachmas each in tuition (according to 
Dem. 35.25, 42); but he also owned land worth around 3 talents] ([Dem.] 
34.23). 

Osborne 1985: 45. 
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EXPLORING INTERCOMMUNITY 
POLITICAL ACTIVITY IN FOURTH- 
CENTURY GREECE 


Peter Liddel 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The study of classical Greek politics has historically been dominated 
by an approach which concentrates on affairs that went on inside the 
polis: this seems a reasonable position when we consider that the word 
‘politics’ derives from the Greek politika (‘polis affairs’), and the fact 
that the political institutions of Greek city-states demonstrate 
immense diversity from the archaic period onwards.: This approach 
has an ancient heritage: the Aristotelian project which gave rise to the 
publication of 158 accounts of the politeiai of Greek states in the late 
fourth century BC suggests that a significant school of ancient Greek 
thought also valued the polis-by-polis approach to the history of 
politics. 

However, poleis were not exclusively inward-looking entities: of 
necessity they faced up to the consequences of the decisions and 
activity of other communities. Their citizens interacted with members 
of and the institutions of other communities: they fought as soldiers, 
and, on visits to other cities, staked claims — both as agents of their 
polis communities and of their personal interests. On returning to their 
home cities, politicians made speeches in which they asserted the 
significance of their activity abroad (eg. Dem. 6.25-7). 
Intercommunity activity, therefore, offered a stage and a vehicle for 
the performance of politics and the transmission of political capital. 
During the classical period, a number of writers offered observations 
or commentaries on inter-polis patterns of political activity, change 


and upheaval: Thucydides, in his account of stasis at Corcyra, for 
instance, made broad statements about the political strife that states 
experienced and the tendencies of their politicians during the early 
part of the Peloponnesian War (Thuc. 3.82.1); the empirical sections 
of Aristotle’s Politics (especially book 5; e.g. 1301a19-25) are 
indicative of a methodology that draws upon examples from across 
the Greek world in its analysis of political change. 

There has been a remedial tendency in recent scholarship on Greek 
history to challenge the primacy of the polis as the exclusive prism 
through which to view ancient political phenomena; much has been 
published to highlight the existence of inter-polis political institutions 
and exchanges in the shape of alliances, confederacies, interstate 
arbitration and the disbursal of honorific rewards.2 Moreover, one of 
the achievements of the conference upon which this volume is based 
was to assess political institutions and values from an inter-polis 
perspective (see in particular the chapters of Canevaro, Low and 
Mackil). The intercommunity transferability and significance of 
political activity (by which I refer to the practices and _ skills 
surrounding the making, enforcement and reception of legislation, the 
performance of political rhetoric and persuasion, and ideas about 
political morality) are, however, still relatively unexplored. Indeed, 
analytical and nonbiographical assessments of Athenian political 
activity have tended to focus very much upon what Athenian 
politicians did inside Athens or how they were treated by the démos,; 
without much attention to their interactions with, or appeals to, the 
outside world. The danger is, then, that we misrepresent the kind of 
political activity that took place in Athens as introspective in terms of 
its nature and audience. 

It may well be instructive, from a comparative perspective, to 
observe the emergence of a tendency in world systems analysis to 
underline both the importance of large-scale interaction from an early 
point in human history and the embeddedness of national and state- 
based institutions in world and continental systems (Morgan et al. 
2010: 4). Globalisation scholarship, meanwhile, has explored the 
political connotations of enhanced global connectivity. Such analyses 
occupy fiercely contested intellectual ground: some have perceived 
globalisation as enabling ‘a more global democracy’ (Doyle 1997; 
Woods 2002); on the other hand, explorations of the idea of a ‘global 
political economy’ have acknowledged its shortcomings, noting that 
as ‘we do not yet live in a global civic culture .. . talk of substituting 


global governance for the primacy of nation-states is in vain’ (Gilpin 
2001: 402). Moreover, some globalisation analysts have called for 
elitist ‘globalisation from above’ to be replaced by a ‘globalisation 
from below’ driven by labour and social movements in support of 
socially egalitarian values (Gills 2000). Nevertheless, such universalist 
approaches to political analysis represent a break with the focused 
nation-state perspective of the twentieth century and are perceived by 
some as marking the ‘retreat of the state’ (Douglas 2000). At the end 
of this chapter I will return to the question of the extent to which such 
transnational perspectives are relevant to an analysis of Greek — 
specifically classical Athenian — political activity. 

Classical Athenian politicians, over the course of speeches made at 
the Assembly and law-courts, at points develop arguments on the 
basis of claims about the relevance of Athenian politics to that of 
other city-states: this chapter will analyse these statements and will 
offer an Athenocentric perspective on the topic. In the first section of 
this chapter, I will assess the degree to which the Athenians perceived 
political institutions and habits to be transferable across polis 
boundaries and the ways in which they saw their own political 
activity (in the form of the making and disbursal of decrees) to be the 
subject of common interest to the whole Greek world; then I will 
consider the possibility that Athenian politicians claimed that their 
political skills could be usefully deployed in front of non-Athenian 
audiences. The concluding section will consider the wider 
implications for socialscience based approaches to the history of 
Greek politics. 


2 PERCEPTIONS OF THE TRANSFERABILITY OF POLITICS 


2.1 Political institutions 


Polis patriotism appears to have infused classical Athenians’ thinking 
on the origins of their political form.s There was a clear view, 
attributed to Pericles, that the Athenian politeia did not imitate that of 
its neighbours (Thuc. 2.37.1);5 moreover, fourth-century Athenian 
orators occasionally made claims to their audience about the superior 
capabilities of the Athenian démos in terms of deliberation (Dem. 
23.109), law-making (Aeschin. 1.178) and comprehension of speeches 
(Dem. 3.15; cf. 18.149).6 The Athenians, though, were probably not 
alone in thinking that their own institutions were distinctive (cf. Xen. 


Lac. Pol. 1.2).7 Pericles expresses a related but different view in his 
maintenance of the culturally imperialistic position that their 
organisation offered an example to others (mapddetypa S€ wav 
autol OvTEes Tloiv fF pWoUMEVOL ETEpoUG): Athenian politics is 
distinctive but at the same time is fit for export to other communities. 

However, this idea about the intrinsic Athenian-ness of their 
constitution, plausible at least to Athenian ears, was sometimes 
contradicted by those historians whose concerns were less 
Athenocentric: Herodotus and Hekataios of Abdera, for instance, 
claimed that some Athenian laws and institutions were based on those 
of Egypt (Hdt. 2.177.2; 5.69; Diod. Sic. 1.28.4-29.5).o There were 
other dissenting voices: disillusioned Athenians who felt ill at ease 
with the democratic tendencies of their city-state looked towards 
other constitutions for alternative political models: Kritias, in a speech 
to the boulé during the regime of the Thirty, was associated by 
Xenophon with the claim that the ‘best constitution is that of Sparta’ 
(2.3.34); this was symptomatic of a strong vein of philolaconianism 
among anti-democratic politicians,io but, as with the Laws’ admission 
in Plato’s Crito that Sparta, Crete, Thebes and Megara enjoy eunomia 
(52e, 53b), it was hardly a mainstream opinion; nor was Xenophon’s 
point (Lac. Pol. 10.8) that the laws of the Spartans earned praise in 
some quarters. 

Two of the opinions identified here - one that the Athenians’ 
political constitution could instruct other communities, the other that 
the Athenians might take something from others when working out 
what was good for their community — resonate with a perspective 
offered by Aristotle: at Rhetoric 1360a, he proposed the areas of 
learning desirable for anyone wishing to undertake political activity, 
suggesting that the orator should understand the forms of government 
and their causes of change, but also that: 


With reference to acts of legislation, it is useful not only to 
understand what form of government is expedient by judging in 
the light of history, but also to become acquainted with those in 
existence among others, and to learn what kinds of government 
are suitable to what kinds of people. It is clear, therefore, that for 
legislation books of travel are useful, since they help us to 
understand the laws of other communities, and, for political 
debates, historical works. (trans. Freese, adapted) 


Aristotle acknowledges that while particular forms of government are 
suitable to different kinds of people, it is useful for law-makers and 
politicians to have an understanding of different forms of 
organisation. Thus far we have gathered indications of a view that 
political institutions were transferable between city-states; at Athens 
(and perhaps elsewhere) this view emerged sometimes in an 
insistence that Athenian political institutions and practices were 
superior to those of other communities and (according to Pericles in 
the epitaphios logos) were worthy of export; others, however, 
maintained that the Athenians might learn from other communities. 


2.2 Political habits 


In terms of the disbursal of citizenship and its associated privileges, 
the Athenians were extremely discerning.11 But it is less clear that this 
exclusivity was reproduced in terms of attitudes towards political 
values. On one level, there were significant political practices which 
possess clear intercommunity value: as Hagemajer Allen (2003) has 
argued by reference to the publication and form of Athenian honorific 
decrees, cultural differences between Athens and _ non-Greek 
communities did not undermine the methods of honorific exchanges 
between them. It is no surprise, therefore, that within the Greek polis 
world, forms of praise were mutually comprehensible between Greek 
communities. Indeed, a broad spectrum of literature from epinician 
poetry to the panegyric oratory of Isocrates’ Cyprian speeches and the 
laudatory biography of Xenophon’s Agesilausi2 suggests the inter-polis 
value of proclamations of praise of virtuous behaviour. Statements of 
praise were also a common political transaction between fourth- 
century Greek states. 

The intercommunity value of honorific recognition is manifested in 
the public recognition at Athens of honours for Athenians passed by 
other states: a fourth-century monument for the Athenian general 
Chabrias, set up probably by the Athenian démos in Athens, was 
decorated with olive wreaths awarded by a number of communities, 
including the people of Mytilene (SEG XIX 204 = Hesperia 30 (1961) 
74-91). Whereas Aeschines expressed reservations about the value 
and rectitude of the practice (3.42-3), honorific decrees made by 
other communities for Athenians were, he notes, announced with the 
permission of the people, at the theatre in Athens, on occasions when 
a wide audience of Greeks was present (3.43, 47-8).i; Moreover, 


crowns which were awarded by other communities were frequently 
dedicated by the honorand at a sanctuary within Athens,i4 and, as 
Demosthenes shows, such crowns would have been a potential source 
of glory for the Athenians (Dem 22.72; 24.180-1).is Indeed, Athenian 
oratory demonstrates the significance of such rewards for Athenians in 
terms of the political capital that they offered to their community: in 
330, Demosthenes’ defence of Ctesiphon’s decree was bolstered by his 
quotation of honours passed for him by the Byzantines, Perinthians 
and Chersonites, and he was able to claim that his policy led these 
states to crown the city of Athens and brought distinction to the city 
by displaying its kalokagathia (18.89-93). Given that Demosthenes 
asks that the decrees be read aloud, we might presume that copies of 
them would have been stored in the Athenian archive, and his claims 
about them exhibiting the nature of the Athenians suggest that they 
were of potential interest to a wide spectrum of audiences. Elsewhere, 
in the Against Leptines, Demosthenes’ view suggests that there was 
awareness or even competitiveness between different communities in 
the passing of awards: in making a case about the significance of 
honorific decrees as guarantees of reciprocal favours, Demosthenes 
observes that Konon was honoured not only by Athenians but also by 
other Greeks (20.71),i1s and argues that it would be to the Athenians’ 
dishonour (aischron) if they were to withdraw the honours that they 
had granted him (20.71, 81). 

Beyond honorific decrees, there is, however, only limited evidence 
for the Athenian state accommodating the legislation of other 
communities: while there are indications that decisions of Panhellenic 
congresses were stored in the Athenian archive, read out by orators 
(Aeschin 2.124-5) and ambassadors (Aeschin. 2.32) or even set up on 
inscriptions,i7 few decisions of other city-state communities are 
known to have been stored at Athens;is among these is a dossier of 
decrees of the Kean city of Ioulis concerning the regulation of Kean 
ruddle, enacted in response to an Athenian prompt (ll. 9-10, 25), 
incorporated within an inscribed Athenian decree (set up on the 
Athenian Acropolis) sending envoys to Keos (RO 40 = IG II2 1128). 
We might take a view that this document was set up in order to 
straightforwardly offer information about Athenian intervention in the 
use of Kean ruddle, but, if we conclude that this document had less to 
do with the regulation of trade and more to do with political 
interference, its erection at Athens might be seen as an expression of 
Athenian power: the Athenians, having pressured the Keans to make 


this decree in the first place, were now able to inscribe and display 
these decisions on one of their own documents. 

While the Athenian state did not usually manage or impose the 
enactments of other communities, and there is little indication that 
other states aspired to set up their decrees in Athens, there is further 
evidence for their rhetorical deployment in the fourth-century 
Athenian law-courts in either specific or general arguments: in his 
attack on Ctesiphon, Aeschines presented a decree of the city of Oreos 
as evidence for Demosthenes extracting monies from that polis, and 
claims that the decree brought shame upon the Athenians (Aeschin. 
3.105). Orators also made broader claims about the significance of 
political attitudes in other city-states: in a homicide case heard 
probably by the fifty-one ephetai (a presiding committee) at the 
Delphinion (Todd 2007: 45-6), Euphiletos claimed attitudes towards 
adulterers were universal (Lys 1.2)i9 and that every city made its laws 
so that ‘we can go to them for consultation on what it is necessary to 
do’ (Lys. 1.35). It is perhaps significant that this claim was made in a 
court manned by experts, on an occasion when no non-Athenians 
were present.20 Moreover, in the period after the collapse of Spartan 
and then Athenian power, it was more feasible for orators to appeal to 
a Panhellenic type of political morality: Aeschines in the courts in 346 
cited Spartan practices on the treatment of speakers who had lived 
shameful lives (Aeschin. 1.180-1), and Lycurgus in his speech against 
Leokrates drew extensively upon non-Athenian norms in the 
construction of his argument. 2: 

It seems, therefore, that certain politicians hoped that the audience 
in the Athenian courts would be swayed by statements about 
universal perspectives on political morality:22 while Athenian 
democratic institutions rarely hosted the legislation of other states, 
there was clearly a place for the political values of other communities 
in the rhetorical mainstream of the Athenian law-courts; on occasion, 
Athenians accepted that the values of other states were of positive or 
negative moral significance. 

A limit to the universality of political transactions is, however, 
offered by Demosthenes, who claims that whereas at Athens policy 
was enacted through the publication of decrees and _ public 
deliberation, Philip of Macedon had the advantage of being a 
commander whose decisions were unanimously accepted (Dem. 
18.235).23 Moreover, arguments about the intercommunity 
transferability of morality were rhetorically pliable, and we also 


encounter the contrary view, that the political habits of other 
communities are to be avoided: attacks on other cities’ honorific 
practices are attested in the Demosthenic corpus.2s Indeed, a passage 
of Demosthenes’ speech challenging Leptines’ proposal to abolish 
awards of ateleia to foreign benefactors suggests the existence of a 
debate about the rectitude of citing other communities’ laws and 
practices: according to Demosthenes, his opponents were on the point 
of observing that the Thebans and the Spartans, ‘who have good 
constitutions’, do not make awards of exemption (Dem. 20.105-6); 
Demosthenes’ reply was that the Athenians had different laws and 
customs from those communities (20.105-9), that the Thebans trust 
more ‘in their cruelty and wickedness than we [the Athenians] do in 
their humanity’ (Dem. 20.109), and that the Athenians should not 
follow the customs of others to the detriment of those of Athens even 
when those of others were judged superior (20.110-11); his 
concluding point puts these arguments on a par with those of people 
who want to change the Athenian constitution: 


It is unfair, men of Athens, to mention the laws of the Spartans, 
or those of the Thebans in order to abuse our own, or those 
things that make our opponents’ institutions great, when in our 
state we want to execute anyone who sets up anything resembling 
their constitution, yet we are willing to pay heed to certain 
people who argue that you should abolish the very issues that are 
responsible for the happiness of our people. (Dem. 20.111; trans. 
Kremmydas). 


It is clear, then, that there was both advocacy of, and resistance to, 
the view that the laws of other communities were relevant to 
Athenian decision-making. But there was another dimension to the 
perception of the interstate relevance of political activity: the 
Athenians’ belief that other city-states were interested in their 
political activity. 


2.3 Athenian perception of other communities’ interest in Athenian 
decrees 


Pericles’ statement (see above, section 2.1) on the origins of the 
Athenian political system suggests there was an element of vanity in 
fifth-century Athenian political self-perceptions. This tendency 


appears to have carried on into the fourth century. It was 
commonplace in oratorical argumentation that the Athenians 
envisaged the existence of an interested audience among the non- 
Athenian Greeks: according to Aristotle (Rhet. 1384b32), in the fifth 
century, the Athenian Kydias, haranguing the people about the 
allotment of territory at Samos, begged the Athenians to picture that 
the Greeks were standing around them and would not only hear but 
also see how they were going to vote. 25 

In two high-profile cases in the fourth-century courts, a line of 
argument hinged on the idea that other named Greek communities 
were paying attention to Athenian decrees. In the speech against 
Aristokrates, which makes a case against the proposal to grant 
immunity and protection to Charidemos (a Euboian mercenary who 
worked on behalf of Kersobleptes of Thrace), Demosthenes took the 
significance of Athenian decrees in different directions. On the one 
hand, he appealed to the polis patriotism of his audience and its 
concern for Athens’ status abroad when he claimed that the standard 
of legislation he was challenging meant that the Athenians were worse 
off than the people of Aigina, Megara and Oreos (23.211-12). But his 
whole case was dependent upon the idea that Athenian decrees were 
indeed taken seriously by other Greek states. This view underlies the 
argument at 23.104, when he talks about their effect upon the 
rebellious Thracian aristocrat Miltokythes: 


And that you may not be quite surprised to hear that decrees 
made in Athens have so powerful an effect (Ta map’ Ubpiv 
Ungiopata THALKAUTHYV Exel SUVaptv), I will remind you of a 
piece of history within the knowledge of you all. After the revolt 
of Miltokythes against Kotys, when the war had already lasted a 
considerable time, when Ergophilos had been superseded, and 
Autokles was on the point of sailing to take command, a decree 
was proposed here in such terms that Miltokythes withdrew in 
alarm, supposing that you were not well disposed towards him, 
and Kotys gained possession of the Sacred Mountain and its 
treasures. 


The example Demosthenes picks here suggests that Athenian decrees 
possess so much clout that they will deter a foreign power from 
behaving against the interests of the Athenians.2 But the next 
argument exposes a different perspective: at 23.105 he suggests that if 


the Athenians do not annul Aristokrates’ decree, ‘the kings and their 
commanders will be immensely discouraged, viewing themselves as 
slighted and will imagine that your favour is inclining towards 
Kersobleptes’, and they might at a later date refuse help when the 
Athenians ask for it.27 This is rather a different argument, and one 
which suggests the view that other states care about Athenian decrees 
not because they intimidate them but rather because they value 
Athenian favour; in such cases, bad decrees potentially damaged 
Athenian diplomacy.:2s 

A similar line of thinking, which places Athens’ reputation at the 
mercy of its decrees, arises in Demosthenes’ Against Leptines. 
Demosthenes challenged Leptines’ proposal on the basis of a claim 
that it would expunge Athens’ honorific decrees for its benefactors, 
and would effectively destroy the system of reciprocal trust 
established; one of the scenarios he offered was that it would make 
the Athenians appear less generous than the Chians (20.81). On the 
other hand, he claimed that Athenian honorific decrees illustrate the 
generosity of the people, pointing to those for Leukon set up at 
Piraeus, in the Bosporos and at Hieron (Dem. 20.36; cf. 42, 54, 86).29 
That such a sentiment was commonplace is suggested by its 
appearance also in the epigraphical record with increased frequency 
after the 340s: the hortatory clauses of a citizenship decree for 
Peisitheides of Delos of 344/3 contain the statement that they are set 
up ‘so that everyone may know that the Athenian People renders 
fulsome thanks to those who are its benefactors and maintain the 
good will of the People’ (‘[6]a[wc¢ A]v ciéMot dnavtec, OTL O SiO 
[0 A]Onvaiwv ano0diswotw ydpttas pEly] AAac Toic EvEepyeTovotw 
elavTo[v] Kal Stapévovotv éexi Tig Eevvoialc] Tob Shpou: IG IIs 
452.11-16330 cf. 306 A 13-15; cf. 400, 378),31 where the subject of the 
verb eis@otv, the anticipated audience - ot Gmavtec — would 
presumably encompass non-Athenians. 

These examples suggest that Athenian speakers assumed that 
domestic audiences shared the view that other Greeks would react in 
some way to their decrees sometimes because they were intimidated 
by Athenian military power and at other times because they valued 
Athenian honorific capital. Decrees of the Athenian Assembly, 
apparently, possessed intercommunity value both as carrots and as 
sticks. But what is more, these passages constitute evidence that the 
orators envisaged that Athenian audiences actually cared about their 
image among other states. 


In all likelihood, the orators were right that other communities had 
an interest in Athenian decrees. This may have had its roots in a 
desire for Athenian charis, or gratitude,s2 as the Athenians liked to 
claim, but also had practical aspects. While the fifth century saw the 
Athenians imposing their decrees upon their allies as they pleased, 
and sometimes setting them up on stone stelai in allied states (Liddel 
2003: 83-4, 93), the strength and influence of the Athenian polis even 
in the fourth century meant that its state decisions had a fundamental 
impact on other Greek communities;33 indeed, a very large proportion 
of the decrees made —- honours, alliances, declarations of war, 
complaints and requests — concerned relations with communities that 
lay outside their usual jurisdiction: consequently, they would have 
had interested audiences abroad. Athenian legislation had the 
potential to reinforce the commercial interests and the physical 
security of other communities.34 In particular, decrees of the Athenian 
Assembly appear to have held a great deal of influence over the 
politics of the allies of the Second Naval Confederacy, with, for 
instance, Moirokles’ decree of the Athenian Assembly, cited at 
Demosthenes 58.53, stating that the allies were to be persuaded to 
organise a stronghold against the pirates, presumably through a 
dogma of their synedrion.;;s Moreover, there are extant plenty of 
epigraphically preserved examples of decrees where it seems that the 
Athenians responded to requests for honours and alliances made by 
other communities: the second of the Athenian decrees for Mytilene of 
369/8 and 368/7, praising them and granting access to the Athenian 
Assembly with priority, was a response to a request of some sort made 
by envoys from Lesbos (RO 31, Il. 8—9).36 

Within other Greek communities, there was probably considerable 
debate about the extent to which the decrees and politics of the 
Athenians mattered. This much is suggested in the rhetoric of 
Pelopidas, according to Plutarch’s account, of the Theban resistance to 
the Spartan occupation of the Kadmeia after winter 382: Pelopidas 
incited fervour among the Theban exiles in Athens by berating them 
for ‘hanging upon the decrees of the Athenians’. Ironically, however, 
he is also reported to have rallied them by pointing to the Athenian 
example of Thrasyboulos. Accordingly, Pelopidas resented the power 
of the Athenians but still acknowledged that their political history 
provided examples worthy of emulation. 

The Athenians were aware of both their declining power over the 
course of the fourth century and the fact that fewer states were in 


thrall to their decrees. It is possible to detect a sense of Athens’ 
insecurity about other communities’ reaction to its decrees in 
Assembly oratory: in the speech On Halonnesos we read of the 
perception that Philip remained aloof from Athenian decrees, denying 
all knowledge of the content of a decree altogether (Dem. 7.18-19);37 
in the First Philippic (Dem. 4.45) we encounter the derisory report that 
when the Athenians send out a general with an ‘empty’ decree 
(psephisma kenon — by which Demosthenes means a command for 
which there is inadequate military backing), they are ridiculed by 
their enemies while their allies are frightened. The same sense of 
insecurity about the power of the Athenian Assembly is also revealed 
in Hypereides’ joke (Diondas Horvath 6) that Philip attempted to get 
the Athenians to make proxenoi out of his own allies. Yet even as late 
as 330 Demosthenes could claim, in On the Crown, that Athenian 
decrees actually provoked Philip to march out to Elateia (18.168). 
Athenian orators, it seems, agonised particularly deeply about what 
Philip thought about their decrees because he was such a political and 
military threat to their own position in the Greek world. Accordingly, 
it would be reasonable to draw the conclusion that the level and type 
of interest of prospective non-Athenian audiences of Athenian decrees 
were deeply contingent on the intercommunity power dynamics of the 
era. 

So much, for the time being, for perceptions. At this point, I want to 
turn to another aspect of the political landscape, and to ask whether 
the reputation and rhetoric of Athens’ politicians can offer a further 
dimension to the inter-polis significance of its political activity. 


3 ATHENIAN POLITICIANS ABROAD 


3.1 Political skills 


In the fifth century, Athenian politicians were often leaders not only 
in the ekklesia but also in military affairs. Consequently they would 
win fame and repute at Athens and in other city-states both through 
their political activity and through military endeavours. It is well 
established, on the other hand, that in the fourth century, political 
leadership and military leadership were separated.3s Athenian military 
leaders such as Konon won great fame and apparent admiration 
among other communities through their military exploits, and this is 
reflected in the honours passed for him by Athens’ allies (e.g. IErythrai 


6; Diod. Sic. 14.84.3; Paus. 6.3.16). But what of the politicians, who, 
for the most part, offered advice and leadership at the Pnyx and law- 
courts, or on ambassadorial missions for which they were chosen? Did 
their rhetorical skills have traction or weight among other 
communities? I offer a positive answer by suggesting that Athenian 
politicians performed both at other communities in which they had 
established personal niches and at Panhellenic sanctuaries, and that 
they were capable of deploying rhetoric which would have had an 
attraction both inside and outside Athens. 

As already noted, most studies of the rhetoric of Athenian 
politicians have concentrated on their activity within Athens. But 
there is little reason to believe that the skills of the Athenian 
politician were polis specific. Indeed, anecdotes about political 
education certainly strongly suggest the inter-polis transferability of 
political skills both in documentary drafting and in speechwriting: 
according to pseudo-Plutarch’s lives of the orators, Demosthenes’ 
tutors in rhetoric included a Milesian and a Chalkidian (Moralia 845c, 
844b). Lycurgus, meanwhile, is reputed to have had an Olynthian 
draft his decrees (842c), though one wonders whether the author of 
the Lives of the Ten Orators based this assertion on an over-literal 
reading of a slander drawn up against the orator.3:0 Given the 
Panhellenic nature of rhetorical training and expertise in drafting 
decrees, it would hardly be surprising if some methods of political 
persuasion were transferable between different city-state cultures. 40 
Indeed, there is evidence that in the late fifth century, the Athenian 
orator Antiphon wrote speeches for the representatives of subject 
states that were protesting to the Athenians about their tribute 
assessment, and enough survives of one speech to give the impression 
that he was able to represent Samothracian interests while 
maintaining his own attention to style: the passage was quoted by 
Demetrios as an example of admirable negligence in the use of 
particles (Antiph. On the tribute of the Samothracians FF 46-56 
Thalheim). 


3.2 Niches abroad 


The list of Athenian politicians and office holders with interest or 
connections abroad is long, and stretches across the Greek world and 
as far as Macedonia (Demades) and Persia (Demos son of Pyrilampes). 
As Lynette Mitchell has already made clear, the Athenians would 


dispatch, as ambassadors, representatives or governors, individuals 
who were thought to have some kind of local profile or support upon 
which they could draw (Mitchell 1997);41 moreover, Athenian 
politicians partook in commercial networks that cut across city-state 
boundaries too (Moreno 2007; Gabrielsen 2015). 

Xenophon’s account of Kallias son of Hipponikos constitutes a case 
of a citizen whose hereditary profile within another community 
coincided with his being selected as an Athenian envoy. His speech in 
371 in Sparta represents a kind of rhetoric which was crafted by an 
Athenian with the explicit purpose of appealing to a non-Athenian 
audience: it combines claims about shared interests with reference to 
kinship (Hellenica 6.3.4, 6). Of course, hereditary connections were 
not always deployed in the interests of the Athenian démos. 
Alkibiades, according to Thucydides, exploited his own hereditary 
links with the Spartans on his own behalf, giving a speech in which 
the criticism of democracy (6.89) may well have made it unpalatable 
to a democratic Athenian audience. Renegade Athenian politicians 
would, in all likelihood, change their rhetoric to suit their audiences. 42 
Naturally, reputations were also fabricated and associations were 
developed through private means such as friendship and trading 
partnerships.43 Indeed, individual politicians, aware that the démos 
had the power to exile individuals, had good reason to maintain a 
wide range of potential allies or even refuges among communities 
whose interests might not have been in concordance with those of 
Athens. 44 

While some Athenians inherited high profiles with particular 
communities, others may have fostered them using a range of 
strategies, for, as we have seen, largesse and praise were currencies 
with inter-polis value. Androtion, for instance, appears to have been a 
governor of the city of Arkesine on Amorgos in the early 350s, and 
may have raised his own profile by lending the people money without 
demanding interest, introducing economies and ransoming prisoners 
(RO 51, Il. 4-16, with FGrH 324 F 22). He was honoured by the city 
in probably 357/6 and appears to have written about the island in 
book 6 of his Atthis. The Panhellenic institution of proxenia was 
another established route to, or, more likely, a manifestation of, high 
profile in another city.4s One example is that of Aristophon of Azenia, 
who was sent to Keos in 363/2, proposed a decree renewing a treaty 
with Ioulis (RO 39) and was proxenos of Karthaia UG XII (5) 1 
542.43):46 it is plausible that this award was made by the Karthaians 


when Aristophon had been sent there by the Athenians as general 
(Mack 2015: 173), either as a way of appealing to him, or as a 
response to his intervention. 

It was quite possible, therefore, for Athenian politicians to establish 
a profile in communities abroad, and this was important in the 
maintenance of the city’s interests. What lay behind this local prestige 
varied: in some cases, it may have been that the Athenian democracy 
was exploiting old aristocratic networks; in other cases, an 
individual’s profile was based on non-hereditary connections. 
Panhellenic sanctuaries offered a further stage for inter-polis activity. 


3.3 Profile in sanctuaries 


It is widely accepted that, for the most part, fourth-century politicians 
did not do as much as their archaic and fifth-century predecessors.7 to 
bolster their profiles through efforts in Panhellenic sporting contests. 4s 
Interstate sanctuaries remained, however, appropriate venues for 
individuals aiming to raise their profile by conspicuous expenditure: 
Konon, for instance, dedicated 5,000 staters in offerings to Athena and 
to Apollo at Delphi (Lys. 19.39) and invested in horses at the Isthmian 
and Nemean games (19.63); Andocides (1.132) boasted of his leading 
the state deputation to Isthmia and Olympia.49 Panhellenic sanctuaries 
remained a potential venue for the dissemination of political notices 
of Panhellenic significance, as a place for publication, for instance, of 
inscribed treaties,so proclamations (Diod. Sic. 18.8.3), political 
rhetoric and discussions.s: It was widely publicised that Lysias 
launched an attack on Dionysios of Syracuse at Olympia in 388 BC,52 
and later in the fourth century, according to Plutarch, Demosthenes, 
speaking at Olympia, challenged Lamachos of Smyrna’s encomium of 
Philip and Alexander, defending the peoples of Thebes and 
Chalkidike, and talked of ‘all the evils of which the flatterers of the 
Macedonians had been the cause’ (Plut. Dem. 9.1).s3 

The second half of the fourth century preserves two excellent 
examples of Athenian politicians exercising their rhetorical skills 
before wide audiences at interstate sanctuaries. In 346, the Areopagos 
council at Athens sent Hypereides as syndikos (state advocate) to 
Delphi on the question of the Delians’ challenge, in the form of an 
appeal to the Delphian Amphictyony, to the Athenian control of their 
island (Dem. 18.134). Fragments of Hypereides’ Deliakos survive in 
quotations of later writers,s1 in which it is clear that he makes use of 


arguments from mythology (Hypereides F 67 Jensen = BNJ 401b F 
1), religious ritual (FF 68-9 Jensen = BNJ 401b FF 3-4) and 
historical example (F 70 Jensen = BNJ 401b F 5). It is thought that 
he substantiated the mythical links between Athens and Delos, 
emphasising the significance of Cape Zoster in Attica as the place 
where the pregnant Leto loosened her girdle (BNJ 401b F1). This was 
the first attestation of a link between Zoster and Leto, which, as 
Jacoby suggested (Commentary on FGrH 325 F2), may have been 
Hypereides’ own innovation. Indeed, the ‘flexibility in narrating 
myths’ (€tt S€ pvOOAOyfoal KEyULEVOG) that one critic later 
attributed to Hypereides (BNJ 401b T2a) may have been a reflection 
of his ability to rework the myths of Delos in the interests of the 
Athenians while maintaining their attraction to other audiences. 

The twice-annual occurrence of meetings of the Amphictyonic 
Council, to which the Athenians sent representatives in the shape of 
pylagorai and hieromnémones, meant that Delphi offered a regular 
interstate venue for political activity. The best-attested fourth-century 
performance is that of Aeschines as one of the three pylagorai in 
340/339 Bc, which he reported in his speech against Ctesiphon 
(Aeschin. 3.115). After defending the Athenians from accusations of 
sacrilege, for, among other things, making an alliance with the 
Phokians (3.118), he accused the Amphissans of cultivating the 
consecrated land of the plain of Cirrha (3.119-21); his speech, 
invoking historical memory and religious norms, appears to have been 
convincing enough to lead the Amphictyons to pass a decree (dogma) 
to engage upon a tour of the sacred plain. Moreover, his exposition of 
the ancient history of the plain to the Athenians in the court of 330, in 
which he tells of the origins of the oracle, and the curse upon those 
who till the sacred land (107-13), may also have been a repetition of 
his speech to the Amphictyons; equally, his claim that the 
Amphictyonic decree against the Cirrhans was made on the motion of 
Solon (108) may have been part of the original. 

Politicians would also make speeches outside Athens in their 
capacity as ambassadors. Extant examples of these speeches are few 
and far between, though Demosthenes, in the Second Philippic, 
paraphrases his speech of 344 to the assembly of the Messenians, a 
communication in which he raised recent historical examples, 
appealing to anti-tyrannical arguments and championing the interests 
of the pléthos in terms of eleutheria (Dem. 6.20-5). Athenian 
politicians, therefore, were able to craft arguments that would appeal 


to other Greeks when they needed to do so, often deploying historical 
example and religious matters, and, on occasion, invoking shared 
moral values. The fact that such rhetoric is preserved for the most part 
through passages read out to a secondary Athenian audience in the 
Athenian law-courts and Assembly means that there survives chiefly 
evidence of those passages which were judged to appeal to both 
Athenians and non-Athenians. Only on those occasions when one 
Athenian critically recalls a fellow ambassador’s words do we get 
insight into the deployment of arguments that may have been 
objectionable to an Athenian audience, and we would be naive to take 
these slanderous reports, such as that of Aeschines’ (2.109-12) 
account of Demosthenes’ performance at Pella, at face value. We may 
reasonably speculate, however, that Demosthenes’ assessment (Dem. 
18.149) of Aeschines’ speech at Delphi, contrasting his rhetorical 
artifice with the inexperience of his audience there, indicates that 
Athenian politicians may have believed that they were able to exploit 
the naivety of non-Athenian audiences.ss 


3.4 Panhellenist perspectives at Athens 


Having investigated the speeches of Athenian politicians outside 
Athens, the final possibility I want to explore is that the oratory of the 
Athenian Assembly was composed - or even circulated in revised form 
-— with an audience of non-Athenians in mind.ss The rhetoric of 
Isocrates, the Attic orator who is most connected with advocating 
Panhellenism and who proposed the idea of renewing Greek unity 
through an expedition against the Great King,s7 given the fact that he 
stood aloof from the main transactions of Athenian political life for 
much of his career, does not provide an accurate window onto words 
that were spoken at the Assembly. But Panhellenic claims are attested 
in the Assembly oratory of more politically engaged orators, in 
particular Demosthenes. The Third Philippic deploys the Panhellenic 
argument extensively to advocate an anti-Macedonian alliance.ss 
Claiming that the faults committed by the Athenians and Spartans in 
their eras of hegemony were fewer than the wrongs committed by 
Philip, Demosthenes complained about the destruction of Thracian 
cities and Phokis, the enslavement of the Thessalians (26), the 
establishment of tyrannies in Euboia (27), the occupation of Elis and 
Philip’s plots against the Megarians; he protested also about the lack 
of indignation among Greek communities (9.25-8); he went on to list 


other Greeks who suffered as a result of Philip’s behaviour (9.345). 

The speech evoked sympathy for the plight of these Greek cities, 
and there is an attempt to portray a number of different communities 
suffering under Philip. However, Demosthenes spent much of this 
speech berating the Greeks for not unifying against Philip and failing 
to concoct a plan according to which they could resist his growing 
power. It is plausible to think that the Third Philippic was aimed not 
just at an Athenian audience but at other Greeks too, and this 
negativity about other Greek communities (Dem. 9.61, 63, 73-4) 
might not only have appealed to an Athenian audience nostalgic for 
the days of Athenian power but also have been directed at the few 
non-Athenians (such as visiting envoys or interested bystanders) who 
were present at the Assembly. It has been suggested that the extant 
version of the speech is one that was revised with a view to 
circulation among a wider Greek audience,s9 and this may go some 
way towards explaining the prominence of Panhellenic appeals over 
the course of its argument: a revised version demonstrated 
Demosthenes’ sympathy for the plight of the Greeks while suggesting 
that the Greek states’ lack of unity (rather than his policies) was to 
blame for the rise of Philip’s power. Claims about Panhellenic failures, 
then, appear to have been mobilised in the defence of Demosthenes’ 
career and policies 


4 CONCLUSION 


In this chapter I have tried to address a question about the 
‘universality’ of Greek forms of political transactions and activity by 
looking at some relevant Athenian perspectives. I wish now to 
summarise four observations about the different (and sometimes 
contradictory) aspects of this sense of universalism: that some 
Athenians appear to have advocated the distinctive polis identity of 
their political system or even to have claimed that it was exportable 
(section 2.1); that there were debates in Athens about the relevance of 
the political decisions (in terms of both laws and honorific decrees) of 
other communities to the Athenians (sections 2.1 and 2.2); that some 
claimed that non-Athenians paid attention to Athenian decrees and 
reacted to them (section 2.3); furthermore, that there is plenty of 
reason to believe that Athenian politicians regularly deployed rhetoric 
— inside and outside Athens - that they considered palatable to an 
audience wider than that of Athenian citizens (section 3). Some of 


these Athenian perceptions of universalism are revealing: the claim 
that Athenian decrees were of profound interest to other political 
communities suggests that elements of the Athenian démos and some 
politicians shared a culturally imperialistic view of the significance of 
their own legislation, a belief that persists into the fourth century 
even when, at times, it appears to be out of balance with the 
diminished interstate influence of Athenian decisions. It is clear that 
there were many situations in which we can conceive of non-Athenian 
communities caring about Athenian decrees, but these would have 
been contingent on numerous factors, most prominently that 
community’s political and economic relationship to Athens, and the 
extent of their reliance upon the political favours of the Athenians. 

It seems to have been the case, then, that honorific and diplomatic 
transactions bore great intercommunity significance, as did political 
activity, morality and forms of persuasion. Given, as the field of 
institutional analysis emphasises (DiMaggio and Powell 1991: 14), 
that institutions play an important role in directing human 
individuals’ behaviour, it is hardly a surprise that we should find a 
degree of consistency of practice in the political transactions 
(institutional, ideological and rhetorical) that went on between city- 
states which, notwithstanding their differences, functioned in 
comparable ways and interacted according to certain norms. 

This investigation, it must be acknowledged, has explored an 
Athenian perspective on the interstate transferability of the honorific 
system, political values, institutions and rhetoric. To draw this chapter 
back into engagement with modern institutional theory I focus upon 
the Athenians’ claim that other Greeks admired their political life, and 
that they aspired to receive Athenian statements of praise and 
gratitude (while bearing in mind that, in the context of the lively 
political discourse of classical Athens, it was not the only view of 
political universalism). To an extent it was a typically Athenian 
delusion, but one which may add another layer to our understanding 
of Athenian politics and rhetoric. The Athenian combination of 
exclusivity of citizenship rights combined with belief in the relevance 
of their politics to others — albeit one which geopolitical developments 
led them to doubt, but still loudly enunciate, in the late fourth century 
- was not distinct from the wider hegemonic aspirations and 
memories that they harboured in the classical period. This association 
between hegemonic ideology and expressions of universalism in 
perspectives on politics coincides with a view that is also prominent 


in the social sciences of the early twenty-first century. Transnational 
institutions are built by, or with the support and compliance of, 
powerful authorities: only the Great Powers are equipped to attempt 
to organise international cooperation, and they tend to do so, via the 
promotion of neoliberal economic and political institutions and the 
support of military and civic structures, in a way that supports 
existing power relations;co their attempts at intervention are of course 
not universally successful, but result in change of often unpredictable 
forms. Moreover, it is often the case that transnational organisations 
tend to reproduce the perspectives of dominant countries; this might 
be illustrated very briefly by pointing to one organisation’s assessment 
of national innovation capacity on the basis of the number of patents 
registered in the USA.«1 What is more, the scholarship of institutional 
analysis shows similar tendencies: whereas it is of course interested in 
the critical analysis of situations across the world, its propensity 
towards globalised or, at best, glocaliseds2 analysis means that there is 
an inclination to interpret developments in the emergence of 
institutional orders in places as distant as rural China as replicating 
processes that ‘the west underwent long ago’ (Thornton et al. 2012: 
174, citing further relevant studies); indeed, as recently as 2010 it was 
noted that a disproportionate quantity of the literature of new 
institutionalism derived from scholars educated in Western Europe 
and the US (Morgan et al. 2010: 7). Accordingly, whenever we - 
whether we be ancient historians or others — import ideas about 
institutional logics into the material that we study, we run the risk of 
unreflectively reproducing the ‘symbolic orders and the social 
practices’ of those institutions under the shadow of which we live 
(Friedland and Alford 1991: 260); we run the risk also of telling 
stories about the past which contribute to a unilinear ‘rise of the west’ 
(pace Greif 1994: 943). Perhaps, in this, we can see a coincidence with 
the way that the Athenians at points expressed universalist 
assumptions and aspirations about their own political form. 

But of course, even to the sceptic, one redeeming, heuristic, feature 
of current streams in comparative institutional analysis is that there 
has emerged a more critical strain of thought which recognises value 
in a broad spectrum of institutionalist interpretations that emphasise 
varying degrees of coherence, connectedness or irreconcilable 
diversity across the range of political forms (Djelic 2010), and which 
enunciates a view that societies ‘are internally diverse’ but yet are 
‘connected in a variety of tight and loose linkages’ (Morgan et al. 


2010: 5). A perspective that different communities may behave 
towards external standards, pressures and incentives in comparable 
ways while their internal institutions and political habits exhibit 
diversity — a view that recognises the existence of ties and links both 
weak and strong, transient and permanent, while resisting the 
temptations of universalist assimilation — seems like a good way also 
to think about Greek political history. 
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19, 
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Samians and Ephesians: Paus. 6.3.16; cf. Diod. Sic. 14.84.3. 

17 IG Il2 1126-7, 32-4, on which see Sickinger 1999: 119-21, also citing 
Aeschin. 2.32; 3.123-5. 

18 One other example of a decree that was, strictly speaking, not one of the 
Athenian démos set up at Athens is that of the synedrion of the second 
Athenian confederacy, which agreed a reconciliation for the Parians: see 
RO 29, ll. 9-10; other examples include perhaps the terms of peace and 
the League of Corinth (RO 76). Cf. also IG 112 1129-31. 

19 For other non-Athenian decrees cited in front of an Athenian audience, 
see Din. 1.25-8; Hyp. Athenog. 32-4. 

20 Douglas Cairns pointed this out in the discussion of the paper on which 
this chapter is based. 

21 Aeschines 1.180-1 pointed approvingly to the Spartan attitude towards 
shameful men; for Lycurgus’ use of non-Athenian paradigms, see Fisher 
2007 and Lycurg. 1.95-6 (A€yetat youv év LiukeAia. . .), 103 (Hektor 
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22 See Todd 2007: 89-90, 135. 
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unknown in Macedonia; but this view of the alterity of non-Greek politics 
was far from universal: Herodotus was able to interpret the Persian 
constitutional debate by reference to the discourse of Greek constitutional 
thought (Hdt. 3.80-3; 6.43). 
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34 Hagemajer Allen 2003: 234-9. 
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imposition of the decrees of one state. The Spartan demand that the 
Megarian decree be revoked (Thuc. 1.139.1-2) might be thought of as a 
reaction not only to the fear of growing Athenian power but also to 
certain Athenians’ position about the intercommunity applicability of the 
decrees of the Athenian démos (Thuc. 1.139-40.3, 144.2-3). 

37 An important theme in the First Philippic and in Demosthenes’ 
symbouleutic oratory generally was the idea that Athens’ decrees were 
empty and that Athens’ military behaviour failed to live up to the 
expectations of its decrees: see Mader 2006. 

38 Although the separation was not total: Tritle 1992. 

39 Cf. Worthington and Roisman 2015: 200. There may well have been 
Olynthians moving around Greece at the time after Philip’s destruction of 
their city in 348: see Lambert 2012: 139 n. 6. For other claims that 
politicians employed drafters to write their decrees, see [Dem.] 59.43. 
Note also that a group of thiasdétai in the late fourth century honoured 
their Olynthian secretary for his accountancy: IG II2 1263; for other 
religious associations honouring outsiders, see IG II2 1271, 1273; 
generally, on the way in which social networks cut across borders, see 
Taylor 2015. 

40 There is some evidence for contemporary admiration of Attic orators 
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abroad: famously, Aeschines, after the end of his political career in 
Athens, worked as a teacher in Rhodes and Ionia (Plu. Dem. 24.2), and 
[Plutarch], Moralia 840d, says that he dazzled his Rhodian audiences 
with the speech Against Ctesiphon. 

However, on occasion, the Athenians appointed to missions ambassadors 
with contradictory political views: Xenophon offers an account of the 
hostile words of Autokles, who accuses the Spartans of tyranny and 
stunned them into silence (6.3.10), and the moderating position of 
Kallistratos. For more examples, and on the way in which personal 
connections might influence the selection and performance of magisterial 
appointments, see Mitchell 1997: 90-110; for lists of Athenian office 
holders with connections, Mitchell 1997: 195-201. 

There were politicians whose courting of non-Athenian communities was 
alleged to have been controversial: Demades, whose connection with 
Macedonia was based probably on a period of imprisonment there 
(Mitchell 1997: 196), was accused of putting Macedonian interests above 
those of his own community. Plutarch, Phoc. 1.1, reports the slanderous 
claim that Demades conducted politics in order to please Antipater and 
the Macedonians and was forced to propose and advocate many measures 
which contradicted the dignity and character of the city; the excuse he 
used was that he was in command of a shipwrecked state. Hypereides 
was another advocate of this theme, and claimed that Demosthenes and 
Demades received money from Persian and Macedonian funds in return 
for decrees (Hyp. Dem. col. 25); it is likely that his claim that some 
politicians proposed decrees to gratify Alexander was a lightly veiled 
reference to Demades (Hyp. Diondas 11 Horvath). 

As Vlassopoulos 2007b argues, the Athenian agora acted as a free space 
within which Athenians might mingle with Greeks from other 
communities. For holdings of property outside Attica, see Davies 1981: 
56-60. 

For an example of an Athenian politician taking refuge outside Athens, 
see, for instance, Plutarch, Dem. 26.4. 

For Athenians granted the status of proxenoi in other communities, see 
Mack 2015: 112-13, 142-6, 172-3, 180. Among the more prominent of 
fourth-century political figures, Demosthenes was a proxenos of the 
Thebans (Aeschin. 2.141, 143), and he appears to have behaved in pro- 
Theban ways at several points in his career (Trevett 1999), although he 
was not consistently their advocate (E. M. Harris 1995: 84, 198-9 n. 15). 
Note also the scholiast on Aeschines 1.64 (= Dilts 1.145), alleging that 
he was accused by Hypereides, on account of his greed, of doing many 
bad things to the Keans during his period as general. 

Andocides provides us with an example of political rivalry between two 
Athenian politicians, Diomedes and Alkibiades, at Olympia, arising in a 
chariot-racing contest (And. 4.26-7; cf. also Isoc. 16.25, 32-4). 


48 This is the generally accepted opinion of Kyle 1987: 165-7; Golden 
1998: 173 points to the examples of Timocrates, Chabrias and Demades 
(Olympic victor in 328) as exceptions which mean the rule is less than 
convincing. 

49 Chabrias was honoured at Delphi too (SEG XXXIII 440). 

50 For instance, the stélé of the King’s Peace, and other alliances (Isoc. 
4.179-80, 12.106-7; RO 50; cf. also Thuc. 5.18.10): see Lewis 1996: 140-— 
1. 

51 As noted by Hunt 2010: 208-9. 

52 This was his response to Dionysios’ attempt to raise his profile at 
Olympia, sending his brother with a splendid entourage to compete in the 
races, make sacrifices and recite his poetry (Diod. Sic. 14.109). 

53 Scott 2010: 132-3. For Philip and Alexander’s deployment of the 
interstate sanctuaries for political propaganda, see Poddighe 2009: 102; 
Weber 2009: 89. 

54 See Constantakopoulou at BNJ 401a; but note Sanchez 2001: 247-50. 

55 On Athenian ideas of their political superiority, see above, section 2.1. 

56 For the possibility of non-Athenians listening in to the proceedings of the 
courts and Assembly, straining their ears at the physical limits of the 
venues, see Lanni 1997. 

57 For the idea of the ‘kingly empire’ in de Pace, see Davidson 1990. 

58 Jaeger 1938: 171-5; Hunt 2010: 80-1; see now MacDowell 2009: ad loc. 
For further references to Demosthenes’ Panhellenism and his 
contradictory views of it, see Hunt 2010: 80-1. 

59 On the possibility that the speech was revised for publication, see Daitz 
1957; Worthington 1991; Trevett 1999: 429. 

60 Deeg 2010: 322. 

61 Porter and Stern (n.d.); cf. Morgan et al. 2010: 3. 

62 For a definition of glocalisation as ‘the variety of ways in which local 
communities and cultures adopt and adapt the global koine’, see 
Vlassopoulos 2013: 21. 
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HEGEMONIC LEGITIMACY (AND ITS 
ABSENCE) IN CLASSICAL GREECE 


Polly Low 


1 INTRODUCTION 


It may seem perverse - or even just plain wrong - to claim that 
hegemony is a neglected topic in the study of Greek interstate politics. 
The idea that one Greek state could, and did, exercise leadership over 
a group of other states recurs throughout the classical period, from 
the Persian Wars down to the campaigns of Philip II and Alexander III 
of Macedon. Also widespread is evidence that this leadership could, 
and did, extend beyond the military sphere (the narrow meaning of 
the Greek word hégemonia), to encompass a more wide-ranging set of 
interstate obligations, established and, where necessary, enforced by a 
dominant power, but relying primarily on voluntary compliance 
rather than coerced obedience. It is ‘hegemony’ in this wider 
(modern) sense which has tended to be rather marginalised in modern 
discussions of classical Greek interstate politics, and which will be the 
focus of this chapter.1 

My central contention is that it is both appropriate and helpful to 
analyse hegemonic power in this period as a mode of interstate 
behaviour in its own right, rather than to see it, as ancient historians 
often tend to, merely as a failed or concealed version of imperialism. 2 
To support that claim, I will address two themes in particular. My first 
goal is to add some substance to the basic definition (sketched out 
above) of hegemony as a form of leadership characterised by willing 
compliance rather than coerced control, and to show that this form of 
leadership was (or could be) seen by the Greeks as a viable, even 
desirable, form of interstate structure. My second - longer, and more 
difficult - task is to explore whether there is any consistency in Greek 


views of how that willing compliance could be secured: what, that is, 
would constitute a ‘legitimate’ mode of hegemonic control and how 
could it be sustained? 

My aim, then, is to show that there is in this period a distinct form 
of interstate behaviour, which can reasonably be labelled ‘hegemonic’. 
Ancient commentators on and agents of interstate politics might not 
have had a single label for this type of behaviour,: but they did, fairly 
consistently, associate certain types of actions with it, and expect 
certain (largely, but not exclusively, positive) outcomes to result from 
it. I do not, of course, intend to claim that hegemonic systems were 
the only form of interstate interaction available in this period, or that 
such systems are always clearly or stably defined: there is, as we will 
see, a fine line between hegemonic and imperial practices, as also 
between hegemonic and federal behaviours.1 However, the tendency 
to assume that behind every hegemonic action lurks an imperialistic 
impulse can make it hard to explain the prominence and persistence 
of both the practice and the ideals of hegemonic power in this period 
— particularly when it comes to trying to understand the (apparent) 
willingness of Greek states voluntarily to enlist as hegemonic 
‘followers’. Taking hegemony more seriously might, then, make it 
easier to understand the otherwise apparently illogical behaviour of 
Greek states in this period. 

As I have already noted, this attempt to understand Greek 
hegemonic behaviour takes its starting point not from the ancient 
terminology (which, as we have seen, is neither comprehensive nor 
systematic), but from modern theories of interstate politics, and in 
particular from contemporary theories of legitimate hegemony, and 
hegemonic legitimation. The potential utility of these models for the 
ancient historian, and especially their value as structural or heuristic 
prompts, probably does not need to be rehearsed, certainly in the 
context of this volume. Nor does much need to be said about the 
potential limitations of applying to classical Greece models developed 
to understand (primarily) twentieth- and _ twenty-first-century 
international relations: it will come as no surprise to find that not all 
types of behaviour which are visible in our ancient sources can neatly 
be slotted into the modern theoretical framework. These gaps between 
ancient and modern can, of course, help to illuminate the distinctive 
features of the classical Greek situation; but the fact that the classical 
Greek evidence does not straightforwardly confirm the validity of the 
modern theory also draws attention to the potential limitations of 


modern approaches. The experience of classical Greece, and in 
particular the experience of the smaller states of the Greek world, 
suggests that modern models of hegemony, which are 
(predominantly) written from the perspective of leading states (and, 
above all, from the perspective of the USA), have tended to 
underestimate the extent to which a hegemon’s attempt to create 
stable and legitimate power might itself act as an ultimately 
destabilising, even dangerous, process. The classical Greek example, 
therefore, not only allows us to consider how processes of hegemonic 
legitimation might work in this different states system, but also 
encourages us to scrutinise more carefully an assumption which 
modern theorists occasionally take for granted: is legitimate 
hegemony in fact a desirable form of interstate governance — and, if 
so, for whom? 


2 THE LEGITIMACY OF HEGEMONY 


In general, our Greek sources are happy — happier than some modern 
theorists, at least — to accept that their society of states will always be, 
to some extent, an unequal one: there will, that is, be interstate 
‘leaders’ of one sort or another.s Where there is less agreement is on 
the question of exactly what that leadership will look like, and in 
particular how far it will be based on force, or the threat of force. 

It is certainly possible to find in classical Greek writers an approach 
to interstate leadership which regards coercion as an unavoidable, or 
even desirable, part of it. This view is, of course, most clearly visible 
in Thucydides (where it is, I suspect, familiar enough not to need 
detailing here).s But it is worth emphasising that, even in Thucydides, 
it is possible to see traces of an alternative approach, one based on 
consent rather than force or fear. The language of consent — of being 
‘willing’ (€kwv, and related forms) — appears (notably) in Thucydides’ 
description of the origins of the Delian League (1.96.1), and is a 
feature of descriptions — real or ideal — of hegemonic leadership from 
that point onwards. It recurs, for example, as a characterisation of the 
early years of the Delian League at Thucydides 6.76.2 ()yeuoves.. . 
EKOVTOV TOV... TWVwv: the Athenians were ‘leaders of the willing 
Ionians’), and is used by Alkibiades to characterise the type of 
leadership which the Spartans should seek to acquire in the 
Athenians’ place (Thucydides 6.92.5). ‘Unwillingness’, conversely, is 
used as a marker of the sort of ‘tyrannical’ rule which (according to 


Thucydides’ Kleon, at least) the Athenians exercise over their allies by 
the last third of the fifth century (3.37.2: Gkovtac dpyouevous, 
‘unwillingly ruled’). 

Whether Thucydides thought that fifth-century Athens’ 
abandonment of the policy of leadership by consent was a good or 
disastrous idea is too large a question to be considered here.7 What is 
quite clear, though, is that non-Thucydidean sources are much more 
willing not just to allow that hegemonic leadership - that is, 
leadership based on non-coercive methods — has a place in interstate 
politics, but also to claim that this is likely to be a more desirable 
form of leadership than one based on unrestrained force. ‘Willing’ 
compliance is integral to Isocrates’ model of hegemony in On the Peace 
(note especially 8.135), is held up by Demosthenes as the ideal 
objective for Athenian foreign policy in the 350s (15.4), and is also a 
feature of Xenophon’s version of desirable leadership in in Poroi (e.g. 
at 5.7.1).s In the realm of practical rather than theoretical interstate 
politics, we could note that the ‘Prospectus’ of the Second Athenian 
League explicitly phrases its call for members as an invitation: ‘if 
anyone of the Greeks or Barbarians wishes (BOA|[NTav) . . . to be an 
ally of the Athenians and the allies’ (RO 22, Il. 16-20).»9 

Such arguments are often closely associated with Athenian 
leadership, and they are often closely connected, too, with the 
Athenian reaction to the collapse of its fifth-century empire. But they 
can also be found being applied to wider contexts, as can be 
illustrated by two examples. The first is Xenophon’s account of 
Polydamas of Pharsalos’ version of Jason of Pherai’s theory of 
interstate leadership (which appears in Hellenica 6.1).10 Jason 
(according to Polydamas/ Xenophon) offered the people of Pharsalos 
a choice between forced subjugation (easily effected, he claims, 
through his massive superiority in military strength) and voluntary 
incorporation into his hegemony. The choice itself is not perhaps 
especially novel;i: more interesting is Jason’s explicit preference for 
avoiding coerced compliance, and his (or Xenophon’s) stated reason 
for it: 


I think it is in every way better to have your voluntary 
(€xOvtac), rather than forced (GkovTac), co-operation. If you 
were under compulsion, you would be planning to do all the 
harm to me you could, and I on my side should be wanting to 
keep you as weak as possible. But if I persuade you to join me of 


your own accord, obviously we shall both do whatever we can to 
strengthen each other. (Hellenica 6.1.7, trans. Cawkwell) 


The second example comes from Demosthenes’ description, in the 
Third Philippic (9.21-31), of various styles of interstate rule, and 
introduces a further dimension to the model of consensual hegemony: 
such rule will be willingly accepted by the led, but this willing 
acceptance relies not just (as it does for Jason of Pherai) on initial 
persuasion, but also on continued restraint by the leading state. 


Yet your hegemony (mpootdtat pév vueic) in Greece lasted 
seventy-three years, that of Sparta twenty-nine, and in these later 
times Thebes too gained some sort of authority after the battle of 
Leuktra. But neither to you nor to the Thebans nor to the 
Lakedaimonians did the Greeks ever yet, men of Athens, concede 
the right of unrestricted action, or anything like it. On the 
contrary, when you, or rather the Athenians of that day, were 
thought to be showing a want of consideration in dealing with 
others (OU pETpiws ES0KOUV mpOOMEpEOOAaL, all felt it their duty, 
even those who had no grievance against them, to go to war in 
support of those who had been injured; and again, when the 
Lakedaimonians had risen to power and succeeded to your 
position of supremacy (Suvaoteiav), and when they set to work 
to encroach on others and interfered unduly with the established 
order of things (Ta KaOgoTH|KOTa), all the Greeks were up in 
arms, even those who had no grievance of their own. (9.21-4, 
trans. Vince) 


The hegemonies of Athens, Sparta and Thebes, according to 
Demosthenes, were (in essence) acceptable, because they kept their 
power in check (or had it kept in check by other actors in the system); 
it was only when each state transgressed the accepted boundaries of 
behaviour that they faced resistance. By contrast, Demosthenes goes 
on to argue, the sort of power which Philip is aiming at is 
unrestrained, and unconstrained — and this sort of power has no place 
in Greek interstate society (9.25).12 Demosthenes does not here go 
into any detail about why hegemony might be desirable — for leaders 
or for the led — but he shares with Jason of Pherai (/Xenophon) an 
assumption that the primacy of one state over others is an 
unobjectionable feature of the interstate system: there is nothing 


wrong with hegemony itself; but there are (or should be) constraints 
on how (and, in this example, by whom) it is exercised. 

There is, then, reasonably extensive evidence for a belief in this 
period not just in the feasibility of leadership based on willing 
compliance and characterised by restrained behaviour, but also in the 
possibility that this sort of hegemony could be an actively desirable 
feature of an interstate system: that is, something positively 
beneficial, rather than just a necessary evil. It is, though, important to 
note that this model of interstate leadership is one whose benefits still 
need to be argued for, and that those arguments might not always be 
successful: legitimate hegemony is a possible method of interstate 
organisation in this period, but it was not universally seen as an 
unproblematic solution to the problems of Greek interstate politics - a 
point to which I will return at the end of this discussion. 


3 LEGITIMISING HEGEMONY 


Before returning to the potential limitations of legitimate hegemony, 
though, it is necessary to establish more clearly the methods by which 
it might have been established and maintained. How, that is, could 
the ‘willing’ consent of allies be secured; who decides, and on what 
grounds, what sorts of behaviour count as restrained or excessive? We 
have already seen, in Jason’s (alleged) speech and in Demosthenes’ 
anti-Philip tirade two characterisations of acceptable leadership, but 
these examples have also shown how partial (in both senses) such 
characterisations can be. And it is at this point that work done in 
International Theory might become useful - not (necessarily) because 
it provides a definitive answer to those questions, but because it can 
provide a coherent framework within which the behaviour of states, 
and the claims made about that behaviour, can be assessed. 

It should be emphasised at the outset that International Theory does 
not (yet) provide a single, universally agreed model for assessing the 
legitimacy of a hegemonic state or system. The top-level definition of 
legitimacy is, certainly, fairly unproblematic: a perception, or an 
assumption, that actions are appropriate, and therefore (in a 
hegemonic context) are deserving of compliance.i; But such a 
definition obviously provokes further questions: whose perceptions 
are we talking about; whose definition of what is (and is not) 
appropriate? This is where things get more contested —- although it is 
possible to identify three (overlapping) strands of analysis. One 


approach emphasises the central importance of shared beliefs: 
legitimacy derives from a common normative framework, and from a 
perception among those led that their leader is abiding by that 
framework.i4 An alternative approach focuses instead on the 
procedural aspects of legitimacy: that is, the processes by which 
actions are decided upon - their transparency, and their openness to 
influence by subordinate members of the community.is Finally, some 
analyses concentrate on the outcomes of a particular regime: 
legitimacy derives from achieving communally desired ends (security, 
stability, prosperity and so on), rather than from embracing particular 
means. 16 

It will already be apparent that, in practice, it will often be hard to 
disentangle those three strands, which is one reason why the approach 
to assessing legitimacy proposed by Rapkin and Braaten (2009) seems 
likely to be particularly helpful —- at least as a starting point. Rapkin 
and Braaten employ a ‘Family Resemblance Concept’ method of 
analysing legitimacy: crudely put, a theoretically robust form of 
fencesitting which, rather than insisting on the primacy of one of the 
three aspects just outlined, instead assesses the relative presence or 
absence of each. This method has the advantage of making it easier to 
capture the important fact that legitimacy is unlikely to be an 
absolute quality - something definitively present or absent — but 
rather something acquired (and, just as importantly, lost) by an 
accumulation of different factors. More pragmatically: it is also a 
model whose broadness suits well the essentially heuristic sort of 
exercise I am undertaking in this study. 

Rapkin and Braaten arrange their model under three main headings, 
which I will deal with in turn (adjusting their order slightly, so as to 
leave the most complicated theme until last). 


4 CONSTITUTIONALISM 


‘Constitutionalism’, in hegemonic contexts, entails the use of 
institutions, and other non-institutional but formal processes, to 
constrain the actions of the hegemon, and to allow subordinate allies 
to influence those actions. Rapkin and Braaten sub-divide this 
phenomenon into two categories: ‘Process1’, which covers methods of 
decision-making, and ‘Process2’, which addresses wider constraints on 
the sorts of decisions made (adherence to treaties, for example, or 
other forms of international law).i7 Both of these themes are quite 


visible in classical Greek contexts; perhaps even more significant is 
that their absence (or abuse) can be pointed to as a source of concern 
or complaint. 

Under ‘Process1’, we could place, most obviously, the synedria of 
the Delian League and Second Athenian Leagues, and of the League of 
Corinth, as well as the collective decision-making processes of the 
Peloponnesian League.is All of these provide a medium through which 
allies could (in various ways) influence the actions of the hegemon: 
we see the synedrion of the Second Athenian League, for example, 
agreeing a settlement for Paros, one of the members of the League 
(RO 29); we are told by Thucydides (5.30.1) that actions of the 
Peloponnesian League required the approval of a majority of allies.io 
In all of these institutions, though, the opportunities for subordinate 
allies actually to shape hegemonic policy, rather than just offer (or, 
occasionally, withhold) endorsement for a previously decided-upon 
plan, seem, at best, limited, either by the formal constitution of the 
organisation (the bicameral system of the synedrion of the Second 
Athenian League, for example), or by a power dynamic which made it 
difficult, or dangerous, for a subordinate ally to resist a proposed 
course of action. This latter factor (according to Thucydides) forms 
part of the Mytilenians’ complaint against the Athenians before their 
revolt: although the council of the Delian League was nominally 
equal, the division and weakness of the subordinate allies made 
resistance to Athenian actions impossible (Thucydides 3.10.5).20 

It might be tempting to assume that this was (mutatis mutandis) 
always the case with these institutions; that is, that such bodies only 
ever acted as a facade for coercive hegemony. But the pervasiveness 
of these assemblies suggests that we do not necessarily need to be so 
pessimistic: would a transparent fiction also be so _ long-lived? 
Moreover, it does seem important to note that the Mytilenians’ 
complaint about the non-functioning nature of the Delian League’s 
synedrion appears precisely in a speech which is attempting to make a 
case for the lack of legitimacy of Athenian rule (and therefore the 
legitimacy of Mytilene’s revolt against it). Regardless of the exact 
factual merits of the Mytilenians’ claim, the perceptions that it reveals 
are therefore significant: first, that a properly functioning synedrion 
was not an impossibility; and, second, that such an institution would 
make a significant contribution to the legitimacy of an organisation. 21 

Things become harder to define when we turn to Rapkin and 
Braaten’s ‘Process2’ constitutionalism, because international law in 


this period is a sufficiently nebulous concept to make adherence to (or 
violation of) it even more subjective a matter than it is in the modern 
world. Nevertheless, it is clear that constraints — of varying degrees of 
formality — could be expected to apply to a hegemonic leader. 
Interstate leagues (or more accurately: the leaders of those leagues) 
could establish their own ‘constitutions’ (as, for example, those of the 
Second Athenian League or League of Corinth).22 Bilateral agreements 
which establish an unequal but (at least apparently) consensual 
relationship between hegemon and subordinate could be placed under 
the same heading: for example, RO 23, the treaty which brings 
Methymna into the Second Athenian Confederacy, or (probably) ML 
67bis, the treaty of Sparta and the Erxadieis. 

As with the synedria and assemblies, it is undeniable that these 
agreements can be violated (and, as with synedria, our sources are 
generally more interested in agreements which fail than those which 
work flawlessly). But here too failure to abide by these agreements is 
a clear cause of complaint, and can be employed as a justification for 
opposing the hegemon. The Mytilenians’ speech protests not only that 
the synedrion was ineffective, but also that the Athenians had 
progressively removed the (promised) independence of states 
(Thucydides 3.10.6-11.1). Nor are the Athenians the only culprits: the 
speaker of [Demosthenes] 17 offers an extensive catalogue of ways in 
which Alexander has failed to adhere to his agreement with the 
Greeks; the speaker’s purpose (like that of the Mytilenians) is to show 
that such actions justify - in fact, require -— resistance from the 
subordinate allies. 

Claims about unreasonable behaviour are not always so directly 
tied to specific interstate agreements (or their violation). 
Demosthenes’ account of hegemony and its failure in the Third 
Philippic (mentioned earlier) asserts — indeed, tries to make it a 
general principle of hegemonic rise and fall - that it is excessive 
behaviour (failure to act ‘reasonably’ [yetpiwc], interference with 
‘what was established’ [Ta kaO@notnkOTa]: 9.24) which causes the 
collapse of hegemonic power; his language is reminiscent of that used 
by Thucydides in describing the Athenian attack on Naxos in the early 
years of the Delian League, ‘contrary to what was established’ (apa 
TO KaOEOTHKOG: 1.98.3). And it is this same concern, albeit with an 
ideological overlay, which informs Isocrates’ vague, but repeated, 
appeal to the Athenians (and others) to exercise sdphrosuné (‘restraint’, 
‘self-control’) in their dealings with other poleis (e.g. 7.3-4, 8.63-4, 


8.119-20).23 The hégem6n does not, in other words, have a free hand; 
leaders who act as if they do are likely to find that their hégemonia 
does not endure. 


5 OUTCOMES 


The second element of legitimacy in Rapkin and Braaten’s schema is 
‘outcome legitimacy’: the ability (and willingness) of a hegemonic 
power to achieve successful outcomes for all members of its system. 24 
The inclusion of this criterion in a definition of legitimacy is slightly 
controversial: some theorists of hegemonic rule would insist that self- 
interest should not form part of any assessment of legitimacy (that is, 
a regime should not be counted as legitimate simply because its rule is 
beneficial to states or individuals under it),25 and there is, obviously, a 
fine line (sometimes no line) between self-interest and collective 
interest (that is, between outcomes which benefit a whole system and 
those which benefit specific members of it). 

However, leaving this factor out of a consideration of classical 
Greek hegemonies would lead to the omission of one of the most 
regularly stated justifications for hegemonic power: namely, attacking 
Persia; something which can be represented as a desirable outcome in 
its own right, and/or because it will lead to the liberation of those 
Greeks still under Persian control.2. War against Persia is, of course, a 
prominent theme of the foundation rhetoric of the Delian League 
(notably visible at Thucydides 1.96.1); the abandonment of that goal 
is equally prominent in explanations (or accusations) of the 
organisation’s loss of legitimacy (it is yet another complaint raised by 
the Mytilenians in their Thucydidean speech, for example: 3.10.3-4). 
The promise of leading a campaign against Persia (and for the 
liberation of the Greeks) is visible, too, in Sparta’s adventures of the 
390s (e.g. Xenophon Agesilaus 1.9), and as a recurring obsession in 
Isocrates’ attempts to find a new, more stable model for Greek 
interstate politics (e.g. Isocrates 5.86-8). 

Fighting Persia is not the only ‘outcome’ which is presented as 
desirable. Freedom as a more general goal (that is, not just freedom 
from Persia) also appears (e.g. in RO 22, or in Spartan attempts to 
present themselves as a more appropriate hegemonic power than the 
Athenians: e.g. Thucydides 2.8.4, 4.85-7), along with its related 
concept, autonomia.27 And it is possible to find other outcomes being 
offered as incentives or justifications for hegemonic rule: eudaimonia 


for those ruled in Isocrates’ model of desirable leadership (8.91); 
peace for all Greek states in Xenophon’s vision of how a reformed 
Athenian hegemony might function (Poroi 5.10). The Poroi is unusual 
in favouring peace over successful conquest as the legitimating 
outcome for its imagined hegemony, but it is (I would suggest) self- 
consciously so;2s the foundational importance of the Persian Wars is 
such that discussions about legitimate outcomes tend to have a 
notably narrow focus, either on war against Persia itself, or on some 
very closely connected theme (the move from the Persian Wars to 
securing liberty for Greeks is, in rhetorical and ideological terms, not 
a large one). And the centrality of the Persian Wars might also help to 
explain why ‘outcome legitimacy’ as a whole — which can be excluded 
completely from some contemporary models of legitimation — seems 
to be much more central to Greek views of the subject: hegemonic 
systems, in the Greek world, need to have a purpose; moreover, that 
purpose will often be achieved by military action. 29 

This is something which has wider, and potentially troublesome, 
consequences. First, since outcome legitimacy in this period often has 
a military theme, even legitimate hegemony will often come with an 
army attached to it, and this can make the line between legitimate 
and coerced hegemony rather easier to cross. Second, there is what 
we might call the ‘Peace of Kallias Problem’. That is, what happens to 
the legitimacy of a hegemonic power when it has achieved the 
outcome at which it was aiming? Thucydides’ version of the 
complaints of the Mytilenians once more provides a good example of 
the problems such shifts of objective might cause: 


But we did not become allies of the Athenians in order to enslave 
the Greeks, but allies of the Greeks for their liberation from the 
Persians; and as long as the Athenians led us fairly (Gst0 ToU toou 
yyoUvto) we followed them enthusiastically; but when we saw 
them relaxing their hostility to the Persians, and aiming at the 
enslavement of the allies, then we were not without fear. 
(Thucydides 3.10.2—4) 


A further example from Athens’ fourth-century League shows that the 
problem might recur, and also demonstrates at least one strategy 
which a hegemon might use to retain their legitimacy in these 
circumstances — that is, to creatively re-describe the outcome which it 
is claiming to be trying to achieve. An Athenian response (of 369/8) 


to a Mytilenian delegation assures its disgruntled ally that ‘the 
Athenians fought the war for the freedom of the Greeks’, and that they 
(the Athenians) have been ‘abiding by the oaths, against those 
contravening the treaty’ (RO 31, Il. 41-2, 47-9). We do not know 
exactly what the Mytilenian ambassadors had said to provoke this 
response, but it seems most likely that they were complaining about 
the fact that the Athenians, as leaders of a League established to keep 
the Greeks safe from Spartan aggression (RO 22, Il. 9-12), had just 
concluded an alliance with those same Spartans (Xenophon, Hellenica 
7.1.1-14). In spite of such diplomatic sleights of hand, however, these 
adjustments can cause difficulties for followers as well as for leaders; 
this is a problem to which we will return. 


6 SUBSTANCE: VALUES AND PRINCIPLES 


Rapkin and Braaten’s final variety of legitimacy is what they describe 
as ‘substantive’: that is, legitimacy derived from shared values or 
principles,30 a category which (in the Greek world, at least) overlaps 
to at least some extent with the two themes already considered. The 
nomoi of the Greek world (even more so than the international laws of 
the contemporary world) function in both the ‘constitutional’ and the 
normative spheres; a claim to be acting in accordance with those 
nomoi relies as much on a belief in (or assertion of) shared values as 
on any formal obligations. For example: the ‘established principles’ 
(TA KAONOTHKOTA) of the Delian League (Thucydides 1.98.4) might be 
principles established by shared custom as well as, or even rather 
than, anything more formal.3: Likewise, claims to fight for Greek 
freedom not only promise a specific outcome but both draw on and 
reinforce the idea that Greek freedom is a shared value for which both 
hegemon and followers should be willing to fight. 32 

Is Greekness itself also a constituent part of this ‘substantive’ 
legitimacy? This is perhaps already implied in claims about Greek 
freedom (could a non-Greek plausibly claim to uphold that value?); it 
might be suggested, too, in the hints of various sources that fifth- 
century Athens’ move away from legitimate hegemony can be 
correlated with a creeping non-Hellenisation (or, specifically, 
Persianisation) of their behaviour.s; And it is occasionally made 
explicit - most notably in the passage of Demosthenes’ Third Philippic 
(9.21-31) discussed at the start of this chapter. The account of the 
(legitimate, in Demosthenes’ view) hegemonies of Athens, Sparta and 


Thebes is followed by an elaboration on why Philip’s rule could never 
be legitimate: Philip (a Macedonian) does not share the same values 
as the Greeks; he is not a proper member of the Greek society of states 
and therefore his attempt to exercise hegemony was as if ‘some slave 
or supposititious bastard has wasted and squandered that which he 
had no right to’ (9.31); the Athenians (et al.), by contrast, may at 
times have acted unreasonably, but this could be forgiven, ‘as the acts 
of a legitimate son, born to great possessions’ (9.30). Whether 
Demosthenes’ assessment of Philip’s ethnicity is (itself) legitimate is a 
problem for another volume, and his claim that ethnicity is a 
legitimating factor which trumps all others is also questionable; but 
the underpinning assertion here — that ethnicity or identity should 
influence the legitimacy of a hegemonic regime —- is not, I would 
suggest, as ad hominem as it might initially appear.s4 

A third factor which should be included here (though a case could 
be made for giving it a heading of its own) is reciprocity. This plays a 
minimal role in contemporary discussions of legitimacy, but is very 
visible in the classical Greek context: a recurring theme is that a 
hegemon derives its legitimacy - its entitlement to lead and to be 
followed - from previous services performed for its followers. Appeals 
to the Persian Wars are, of course, prominent in this (see e.g. 
Thucydides 1.73, 6.83; cf. Isocrates 8.42-3, contrasting the fifth- 
century Athenians’ legitimate claim to hegemony, based on their 
services in the Persian Wars, with contemporary Athenians’ desire to 
rule Greece without being willing to make similar sacrifices). But the 
theme of legitimacy acquired through reciprocity appears in other 
contexts too: Alkibiades, for example, advises the Spartans that they 
will be able to secure hégemonia from willing Greeks if they 
successfully cultivate their eunoia (Thucydides 6.92.5); and the 
assertion that acquisition of eunoia — reciprocal goodwill — is the best 
route to successful leadership is a recurring feature of Isocrates’ 
speeches, both to Athenians and to other powers.3s 

But although reciprocity itself is a widely held norm in this period, 
its application to hegemonic contexts might be more complex. Claims 
to reciprocal obligation are likely to involve a high level of 
subjectivity: who decides exactly what sort of obligation is owed; who 
decides how long that obligation should carry some weight? The 
comments of Isocrates (at 8.42-3, noted above) suggest not only that 
such claims have an expiry date, but also that the hegemonic power 
and its subordinates might not agree on when that point is reached: 


the Athenians are still trying to cash in on the eunoia acquired from 
the Persian Wars long after their allies feel that any debt has been 
repaid.36 


7 CONTESTED LEGITIMACY 


This problem of subjectivity - of a gap, or even a clash, between 
different perceptions of claims to legitimacy — is not restricted to 
reciprocity. Not all ‘shared values’ are universally shared. Democracy 
is an obvious example. To claim to be supporting democracy clearly 
has some legitimating force in some contexts. We could note, for 
example, its extensive deployment by Demosthenes in the Rhodians: 
being seen as the champion of democracy will, he argues, only 
improve Athens’ standing in the Greek world (see, for example, 15.4). 
And it is possible, too, that supporting or installing a political order 
which was compatible with that of the hegemon could be a practically 
useful tool in encouraging legitimation, not just because it would 
secure the presence of a ‘friendly’ regime but also because it could 
encourage a more general sense of shared values between hegemon 
and followers — or at least between some parts (hopefully the most 
politically active or influential parts) of a community. We might, for 
example, ask whether those citizens of Erythrai who found themselves 
part of the pocket version of Athenian democracy which the 
Athenians imposed on/installed in their city also found themselves 
more willing to accept other aspects of Athenian hegemony. (Might 
they, for instance, be more willing to believe an Athenian than a 
Spartan definition of, say, what constituted Greek freedom?) 3:7 

Such speculations are hard to prove. But there is a bigger problem 
too: even if support for democracy is a legitimating value for some in 
the Greek world it is, obviously, a delegitimating factor for others.3s 
Even more problematic is that the practice of any sort of interference 
in domestic constitutions can be represented as running counter to a 
belief in the inviolability of existing politeiai, something which is a 
recurring feature in other corners of legitimacy discourse.39 Things 
are, that is, much messier than any neat schematisation can capture; 
but this messiness illuminates an important point. Some legitimacy 
claims or legitimating strategies are potentially potent, but also highly 
contestable, either because they do not command _ universal 
acceptance in the Greek states system (as is the case with support for 
democracies), or because they conflict with other legitimacy claims 


(support for democracy versus respect for autonomia, for example), or 
because there is no shared agreement on what exactly such claims 
mean, or should mean (the exact scope of autonomia; or how the 
freedom of the Greeks is best achieved).4o This potential for 
contestation can weaken the position of any given hegemon, of 
course, but it also has wider implications for the stability of an 
interstate system in which hegemonies are built (or are attempted to 
be built) on such claims. At least some of the confusion arising from 
the competing hegemonies of Sparta and Thebes in the second quarter 
of the fourth century, for example, seems to arise from the fact that 
both states are attempting to justify their position by appealing to the 
principle of autonomia, but the two sides do not agree on exactly what 
autonomia should consist of.41 

Things get worse. This lack of consensus is not just (potentially) 
damaging for the system as a whole, but carries more immediate risks 
for members of it — and particularly for the subordinate members. 
Discourses of legitimacy are typically dominated by the powerful 
(something true in the modern world as well as the ancient), but it is 
weaker participants in the system who can be most vulnerable to the 
consequences of shifts or clashes in what is considered legitimate 
behaviour. There is a tendency to think of hegemony as a preferable 
form of rule for those being ruled: if given the choice, it would be 
better to be Methymna in 377 than Melos in 416. But in a system 
where some key elements of legitimacy are contested, this need not 
always be the case: voluntarily accepting the hegemony of a particular 
state on the basis of a particular claim to legitimacy can be taken to 
imply rejection of another (conflicting) claim; that rejection can cause 
hostility; and that hostility can be directed not just against the 
hegemonic power but also against its followers. So, for example, the 
Plataians’ un-coerced followership of Athens — based, we are told, on 
a belief that Athens has a reciprocity-based claim on their loyalty 
(Thucydides 3.55.2-3) — can be used against them as an accusation by 
the Thebans, not because there is anything necessarily wrong, or 
illegitimate, about the reciprocal obligation, but because there is (for 
the Thebans) something definitely wrong and definitely illegitimate 
about Athens’ enslavement of Greeks (Thucydides 3.63-4). Even more 
impossible is the situation of the people of Akanthos, who (so 
Thucydides leads us to believe) were happily and quietly going along 
with the Athenian version of what freeing the Greeks might entail, 
only to find Brasidas outside their gates, insisting that his (and the 


Spartans’) interpretation of the appropriate means to this (generally 
accepted as legitimate) outcome was the one which they needed to 
follow — or face the (unpleasant) consequences (Thucydides 4.87.3-5). 

Of course, Thucydides is probably not the best person to turn to for 
an optimistic assessment of legitimate hegemony, or of its potential to 
bring about stability in an interstate system. But these examples are, I 
think, consistent with patterns of contestation which we have seen in 
other sources, and they might also help to explain something observed 
in the opening section of this chapter: namely that, while legitimate 
hegemony does have a place in Greek discussions of interstate 
relations, it is not an uncontested place. It is now perhaps easier to 
understand why it was possible to claim (as does Thucydides’ Kleon, 
for example, or — at some points — the speaker of Demosthenes’ Fourth 
Philippic) that coercive leadership might be a more desirable, and even 
a more stable, form of power than one based on _ willing 
followership. 42 


8 CONCLUSION 


I do not, though, want to end on such a pessimistic note — still less to 
end by agreeing with Thucydides. I have argued here that hegemony 
in this period was, or at least could be, something more than ‘not (or 
not yet) empire’. There is, I suggest, a set of identifiable principles 
which underpin approaches to hegemonic rule, and there is some 
consistency in the way in which those principles are used (or their 
contravention is complained about) by actors in the system. This 
framework of principles is far from straightforward - in fact, 
‘framework’ is perhaps too robust a word for it; concepts of legitimacy 
overlap with each other, and can sometimes be stretched in such a 
way as to become mutually incompatible. Indeed, the fact that we 
should be looking for multiple characteristics, rather than a single 
defining feature, in trying to assess the legitimacy of a hegemonic 
system is something which deserves emphasis. If nothing else, it 
suggests that the temptation to look for a single moment when a 
hegemonic organisation loses its legitimacy (or, to put it another way, 
when a league becomes an empire) should be resisted: legitimacy is 
something which is built up, and eroded, in multiple stages; 
moreover, different members of a system might simultaneously be 
able to form differing assessments of the legitimacy either of a 
particular action or of a hegemonic organisation as a whole. The 


situation is complex, then, but it is not without any logic or 
coherence; to borrow the words of a student of modern legitimation 
theory: ‘if this be muddle, it is muddle of a very high order’. 43 

Nonetheless, the existence of this ‘muddle’ cannot be argued away, 
and its consequences need to be taken seriously. Hegemony, in this 
period, is not a stable form of interstate governance. Its failure to 
endure has typically (as noted at the start of this discussion) been 
explained in implicitly or explicitly moralising terms: ever-present 
desire for power, or greed for additional gain, causes hegemony to 
devolve into empire, and from there to collapse.s1 What I hope to have 
shown here is that a better understanding of the characteristics of 
successful hegemony —- in which self-restraint certainly has a place, 
but is not the only relevant factor — can also help lead to a fuller 
understanding of the reasons why hegemonies might fail; these 
reasons are likely to be multiple; and while some of them might be 
connected to the actions of individual states (and particularly of 
hegemonic states), others are products of the wider system in which 
those states were operating. Finally, the example of classical Greece 
suggests that certain types of legitimating strategy, particularly those 
based on the appeal to core, but highly contested, norms and values, 
might themselves have the potential to become highly destabilising, 
and that the results of this instability are likely to affect all members 
of the system, not just the hegemon. The consequences of this for the 
history of classical Greece are well known; its potential relevance to 
contemporary problems of hegemony and its legitimation perhaps 
deserves more attention than it has sometimes received. 
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1 It is worth noting that, although the Greek term Nyepovia (hégemonia) 
has significant overlaps (in its meaning) with the modern term 
‘hegemony’, it is not an exact equivalent for it: hégemonia retains its more 
specific military meaning throughout this period (that is, it can be used 
to denote only command of a specific military venture); more importantly 
for the discussion here, it is not the only term which can be applied to 
‘hegemonic’ (that is, non-coercive) interstate leadership: other labels used 
for this include prostasia (and related forms: e.g. at Demosthenes 9.21, 
discussed in the next section), and even arché (a term more usually 
associated with coercive rule, but which can be applied to the prospect of 
willingly acquired leadership: e.g. at Xenophon Hellenica 3.5.10). 

2 This approach is particularly prominent in discussions of the Second 
Athenian League: see, for example, Griffiths 1978: 143 on the ‘nursery- 


tea’ atmosphere of the fourth-century League (in comparison to the red- 
blooded world of the fifthcentury empire); note also the titles of Cargill 
1981; 1982. 

3 See above, n. 1. More generally on the language of empire and leadership 
in this period, see Perlman 1991; Erskine 2013: 82-5. 

4 For reasons of space, federalism will not be systematically considered in 

what follows, although many of the legitimating strategies discussed here 

are also visible in federal systems of this period (and later). For a 

thorough analysis of the subject, see Mackil 2013; more specifically on 

the relationship between hegemony and federalism, Raaflaub 2015; 

Smarczyk 2015. 

Clark 2007: ch. 1 gives an overview of the contemporary debate on the 

necessity and/or desirability of hegemonic systems in interstate society; 

for more detailed analysis, see Clark 2011. 

6 See, for example, the speeches of Pericles at Thucydides 2.60—4, Kleon at 
3.37-40, Euphemos at 6.82-7. Outside Thucydides, this approach is most 
visible in some Demosthenic speeches, especially the Fourth Philippic and 
(some parts of) On the Chersonese; for further discussion of Demosthenes’ 
approach to empire and the alternatives, see Low 2015. 

7 See Lebow and Kelly 2001 for a convincing argument that Thucydides 
intends his readers to notice (and draw the obvious conclusion from) the 
fact that the Athenian rejection of consensual hegemony in favour of 
coercive empire did not end well. 

8 For a detailed account of Isocrates’ approach to hegemony, see now 
Bouchet 2014; more specifically on On the Peace, Davidson 1990. On the 
post-imperial policies of the Poroi: Dillery 1993; Jansen 2007. 

9 Debate over the genuineness of undertakings set out in RO 22 is, of 
course, widespread, but the most sustained attempt to argue for its 
sincerity remains Cargill 1981; see also Dreher 1995. 

10 Itis not a coincidence that this argument is put into the mouth of Jason 
of Pherai, who is presented by Xenophon as (in many respects) an ideal 
leader: Dillery 1995: 171-8. 

11 Compare, for example, Brasidas’ offer to the Akanthians: Thucydides 
4.87, and below, pp. 449-50. 

12 Demosthenes’ objection to the legitimacy of Philip’s rule also has an 
ethnic dimension: see below, pp. 446-7. 

13 Lee 2010: 4, following the definition of Suchman 1995; further helpful 
discussion of the nature of hegemonic legitimacy in the contemporary 
world (and especially its relationship with power) in Reus-Smit 2007. It is 
important to note that compliance itself cannot straightforwardly be 
counted as evidence of legitimacy, and nor (something relevant 
particularly to the classical Greek world) can lack of explicit resistance 
(e.g. by rebellion) be seen as indicating acceptance of legitimate rule: 
Clark 2003. 
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14 Briefly: Ikenberry and Kupchan 1990: 289. In more detail: Clark 2005: 
207-26 (though note that Clark counts constitutionalism as a strand of 
norm-based legitimacy). 

15 See especially Franck 1988; 1990. 

16 Brief elaboration and further bibliography: Suchman 1995: 578-9. In 
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THE KOINON DOGMA, THE 
MERCENARY THREAT AND THE 
CONSOLIDATION OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC REVOLUTIONS IN MID- 
FIFTH-CENTURY SICILY 


David A. Teegarden 


1 INTRODUCTION 


In a period of ten years, a series of popular uprisings toppled each of 
Sicily’s powerful fifth-century tyrannies. The revolution in Akragas 
came first; its tyrant, Thrasydaios, was overthrown shorty after 
suffering a military defeat in 472/1 (Diod. Sic. 11.53.5). It appears 
(Diod. Sic. 11.68.1) that several other cities — Gela, Selinous and 
Himera among them - subsequently overthrew their tyrants and 
gained their own independence. The second wave came six years later 
(466), when the people of Syracuse, assisted by both the 
aforementioned Sicilian Greeks and a number of native Sikels, 
overthrew the tyrant Thrasyboulos (Diod. Sic. 11.67.6-68.5). 
According to Diodorus (11.68.5), the Syracusans then ‘liberated the 
other cities, which were either in the hands of tyrants or had 
garrisons, and reestablished democracies in them’. And finally, the 
sons of Anaxilas were overthrown c. 461, resulting in the liberation of 
both Messana/Zankle and Rhegium (Diod. Sic. 11.76.5).1 

The democracies established in the wake of these revolutions 
appear to have survived for several decades.2 Diodorus (11.68.6) 
provides explicit (if somewhat debatable) testimony for the 
democracy at Syracuse: it maintained control of the city, he writes, 


until the tyranny of Dionysios (i.e. until 406). The evidence for the 
survival of the democracies in the other Greek cities is not very good. 
But, in a recent study, Eric Robinson has argued that those regimes 
were similarly successful. Under the category ‘democracy attested 
with a high degree of certainty’, Robinson lists Gela (466-405), 
Himera (466-409), Leontinoi (463-424), Selinous (466-410) and 
Akragas (472-406). And under the category ‘democracy attested with 
a lesser degree of certainty’, he lists Kamarina (461-400), Messana/ 
Zankle (466-401) and (Italian) Rhegium (466-401). 

It is striking that so many democracies persisted for so long after 
these revolutions. Revolutions — acts of destruction — are difficult to 
accomplish. But the subsequent transition to the constructive act of 
governing is fraught with complex challenges — ancient and modern 
history tells us that: for example, modern-day Egypt after the so-called 
Arab Spring, ancient Corinth in 392-386 and the very shortlived 
democracies in the cities of Achaia in 366-365.4 It would thus be 
noteworthy if only one of the new Sicilian democracies survived for 
any significant amount of time. But, as noted above, several did. How 
can we account for that fact? Why did so many Sicilian poleis 
complete the transition to democracy after their individual 
revolutions? 

In this chapter I argue that the promulgation of the koinon dogma 
(common decree) referred to by Diodorus (11.76.5) under the year 
461/0 played an important role in the consolidation of the democratic 
revolutions in the Greek cities of Sicily.s In section 2 of the chapter I 
identify the general nature of the koinon dogma and analyse its known 
provisions. I defend my thesis in the chapter’s section 3. And in the 
brief conclusion, I assess the impact of the koinon dogma on inter-polis 
relations in fifth-century Sicily. 


2 THE KOINON DOGMA 


2.1 Interpretation of Diodorus’ reference to the koinon dogma 


Diodorus refers to the koinon dogma in a single sentence (11.76.5): 


ai S€ MOAELS OXESOV AAOAL TPOG THV KATAAVOLV TOV TOAELWV 
Opunoacat, Kai kotvdv Sd0yua molnoduEeval, mpdoc TOvC 
Katoltkovvtac E€vovuc sleAVOnoav, Kail TovG @Muvyddac 
KaTASEFQuEVal TOIC ApyalOolc MOAITALG TAC MOAELC AEdSO0ay, 


Toc S€ E~volc TOIc SLA TAC SUVaOTEIAaG AAAOTpiAaSG TAG MOAELC 
EYOVOL OULVEXWPNOAV TA EAUTMV AmOKOLICElV kal KaTOLKEtv 
anavtac €v Th Meoonvia. 


Nearly all the cities, eager to end their wars and having made a 
koinon dogma, reconciled with the resident xenoi, and, receiving 
back the phugadas, they returned the cities to the old citizens, but 
the xenoi, who by will of the autocrats were holding cities not 
their own, they allowed to remove their possessions and to settle 
in Messenia. (my translation) 


In this sentence, Diodorus states that several Sicilian Greek cities 
participated in four joint activities because they made a koinon dogma. 
Three of those activities are indicated by the sentence’s finite verbs: 
‘they reconciled’ (SteAVOnoav), ‘they returned’ (G€500av) and ‘they 
allowed’ (ouveywpnoav). The fourth joint activity is indicated by the 
participial phrase ‘receiving back the phugadas’ (tov<s @uyddac 
Katadsecauevat). 

The sentence’s causal element is provided by the participle ‘having 
made’ (sx0lnoduevat). It is certainly a circumstantial participle. Its 
relation to the finite verbs is thus most likely concessive (‘although 
having made’), temporal (‘having made’), conditional (‘if having 
made’) or causal (‘because having made’). This last option is clearly 
the most cogent: ‘because they made the koinon dogma’, the cities 
participated in the four aforementioned joint activities.« 

It is therefore reasonable to conclude that Diodorus has roughly 
summarised four separate provisions of the koinon dogma. This is 
somewhat suppositious. But if an author writes that cities A, B and C 
collectively initiated actions W, X, Y and Z, because they made a 
common decree, it is natural to conclude that actions W, X, Y and Z 
were initiated pursuant to actual provisions articulated in the 
common decree. 

This chapter proceeds from that straightforward interpretation of 
Diodorus’ text. Diodorus clearly does not quote four provisions of the 
koinon dogma. And there might have been additional provisions. We 
do not know.7 But we can say that, according to Diodorus, several 
Sicilian cities made a koinon dogma and thereby agreed: 


1. to reconcile with the resident xenoi; 
2. to receive back the phugadas; 


3. to return the cities to the old citizens; and 

4. to allow the xenoi, who by will of the autocrats were holding 
cities not their own, to remove their possessions and to settle 
in Messenia. 


2.2 Historicity and nature of the koinon dogma 


There is no reason to doubt that several Sicilian Greek states made a 
common agreement in c. 461.s First, Sicilian Greeks famously made a 
common agreement in Gela in 424. During the three years 
immediately preceding that agreement, the Athenians were engaged 
in a concerted effort to conquer much, if not all, of Sicily. And it was 
clear that the long-standing rivalries between the independent Greek 
poleis of Sicily helped the Athenians’ cause. Thus the citizens of Greek 
Sicily organised and sent ambassadors (presbeis) to an ad hoc meeting 
in the city of Gela. They debated. And, in the end, the cities came to a 
common agreement: they would end the wars currently fought among 
themselves; each city would keep whatever territory it currently held; 
but Morgantina would be given to Kamarina.» 

Second, several Sicilian Greek states cooperated intensely during 
the years immediately preceding 461. We know that at least five 
independent Sicilian Greek states (Gela, Akragas, Selinous, Himera, 
Syracuse) and several native communities coordinated their naval and 
ground forces in order to overthrow Thrasyboulos, the tyrant of 
Syracuse (Diod. Sic. 11.68), in 466. Representatives from those 
participating states obviously convened on several occasions in order 
to orchestrate such complex undertakings. A meeting of Greek states 
only a few years later - a meeting where they made the koinon dogma 
— would thus simply have been a continuation of those successful 
efforts: after coordinating to overthrow the old political order, the 
Sicilian Greeks convened once again in order to preserve the new 
status quo.1io 

It is unlikely, however, that the agreement of 461 was actually 
called a koinon dogma. Multilateral agreements, it is true, are often 
described as ‘common’. Herodotus, for example, writes (1.141.4) that 
the Ionian Greeks promulgated a koinon logon (common resolution) to 
try to form an anti-Persian alliance with the Spartans in 546. And the 
famous agreement at Gela might have been called koinai spondai 
(common peace).i11 But dogma was not a popular word before the 
fourth century. I know of no epigraphic attestation before then.i2 And 


the word does not appear to be attested in the literary sources before 
that time either.13 

It is not possible to determine the actual name of the agreement. As 
I noted above, it was probably described as koinon. But it is anyone’s 
guess beyond that. In fact, the agreement was probably referred to by 
several different names. Thucydides, for example, calls the agreement 
at Gela both ‘the arrangement’ (1) oUpfaotc: 5.4.2) and ‘the 
agreement of the Sicilian Greeks’ (f) LUKEALwWTHV OWOAOYyia: 5.5.1). 
And Hermokrates’ speech to the representatives at Gela — a speech, of 
course, written by Thucydides - suggests several additional 
possibilities for the name of an inter-polis agreement in Greek Sicily: 
gndémé (resolution: 4.65.1), spondai (peace: 4.65.2), ekexeiria (truce: 
4.58.1), logos (resolution: 4.64.3). For convenience, however, I will 
continue to call the Sicilian Greeks’ agreement of 461 a koinon dogma. 

Before proceeding, it is important to remember that the Sicilian 
Greeks did not form a federated league. They almost certainly knew 
about that political form: Ducetius was forming some sort of league of 
Sikels around the time of the koinon dogma’s promulgation; the 
Italiote League was in existence by the last quarter of the fifth 
century; there were federal movements by indigenous peoples of 
central and south Italy during the middle of the fifth century.14 But 
the Sicilian Greek states were completely independent. The citizens of 
each participating state thus agreed to the koinon dogma because they 
chose to do so, not because a supra-polis entity mandated it.is 


2.3 Analysis of the koinon dogma’s provisions 


Thus the citizens of several independent Sicilian cities made a 
multilateral agreement. That agreement had at least four provisions. 
In the following discussion, I will refer to them as provision one, two, 
three and four, corresponding to the order of the four numbered 
points provided above. 

The first provision is that the cities shall reconcile with their 
‘resident xenoi’ (tobc KaToltkoUvtac E€vouc). These xenoi are almost 
certainly mercenaries. It is true that, in the Sicilian narrative 
preceding his description of the koinon dogma, Diodorus often calls 
mercenaries misthophoroi (11.53.3, 11.67.5, 11.67.7, 11.68.3, 11.68.5) 
or xenoi misthophoroi (11.72.3). However, he does use the word xenoi 
to refer to mercenary soldiers in the immediate lead-up to his 
description of the koinon dogma (11.73.3, 11.76.1). And an important 


papyrus fragment (P.Oxy.665 = FGrH 577) consistently refers to the 
former Sicilian tyrants’ mercenaries as xenoi.16 

These ‘resident xenoi’ must be distinguished from the later- 
mentioned ‘xenoi who by will of the autocrats were holding cities not 
their own’ (toic 5€ E€votc ToOIc Sta TAG SUVaoTEiac AAAOTpiac TAC 
MOAELG EyOVOL). Diodorus does not explain the nature of the 
difference between these two groups of xenoi. The ‘resident xenoi’, 
however, were most likely former mercenaries and their family 
members, many of whom had been granted citizenship by the former 
tyrants: the thousands of mercenaries made citizens of Syracuse by 
Gelon (Diod. Sic. 11.72.3) and the Peloponnesians and Syracusans 
settled by Hieron in Katana/Aitna (Diod. Sic. 11.49.1) would be 
examples. The second group of xenoi — i.e. those who were ‘holding 
cities not their own’ — would thus be active mercenary soldiers. 

It is almost certain that the resident xenoi were granted - via the 
koinon dogma’s first provision — some sort of citizenship status. To 
support that conclusion, I first note that grants of citizenship were 
common in the Greek cities of Sicily. In Thucydides’ account of a 
debate in the Athenian Assembly, for example, Alkibiades famously 
states (6.17.2) that ‘changes and accession in the body of their citizens 
are easy’.17 And De Angelis has recently emphasised the fact that the 
Greek poleis in Sicily already had complex, varied and changing 
populations in the archaic period.is 

Second, the logic of the koinon dogma’s provisions implies that the 
resident xenoi received some sort of citizenship. We know from the 
koinon dogma’s fourth provision that the ‘xenoi who by will of the 
autocrats were holding cities not their own’ were sent to ‘Messenia’ 
(on which, see below). Diodorus, however, does not suggest that the 
‘resident xenoi’ were sent anywhere. It is thus reasonable to conclude 
that they remained where they had been living previously. If so, it 
would be in the interest of the ‘old citizens’ to give them some civic 
rights so that they would choose not to engage in violent conflict in 
the future — a conflict in which the xenoi might prevail.i9 

Third, the Syracusans probably would have agreed to — indeed, 
perhaps even advocated for - a provision in the koinon dogma that 
granted their resident xenoi some form of citizenship. We know that 
they granted their xenoi limited citizen rights before the counter- 
revolution of 463. And we know that those xenoi almost prevailed in 
that difficult conflict. If the Syracusans agreed to grant the xenoi 
limited citizenship rights before the xenoi had demonstrated their 


collective strength, it makes sense that they would agree to do 
something similar after the xenoi had done so: the survival of the post- 
tyranny regime was at stake.20 

This last point refers only to Syracuse, but it is reasonable to 
suspect that the Syracusans significantly influenced the terms of the 
koinon dogma. To begin with, large powers typically have great say in 
framing multilateral agreements among independent states.2 In 
addition, Thucydides specifically indicates that the Syracusans were 
influential at the conference at Gela in 424: (1) Hermokrates of 
Syracuse was most responsible for convening the Sicilian Greeks 
(4.58); (2) Hermokrates began his speech by stating that Syracuse is 
the most powerful Sicilian state (4.59.1); (3) the Sicilian Greeks 
accepted his recommendations (4.65.1). And finally, since the 
Syracusans played an important role in establishing the new 
democratic order in Greek Sicily, they probably played an important 
role in framing an agreement made to preserve it. 

Thus, pursuant to the koinon dogma’s first provision, the resident 
xenoi received some sort of citizenship status.22 I suspect that these 
xenoi therefore could (for example) own land, use the courts and 
attend the Assembly.23 But we cannot say anything for certain. 

The second provision of the koinon dogma is that the cities shall 
receive back their phugadas. A phugas (singular) is, of course, an exile. 
The provision would thus certainly pertain to individuals who were 
exiled ad hoc, such as those, for example, exiled by Thrasyboulos 
during his brief reign (Diod. Sic. 11.67.5). It is also most likely that 
the provision applied to individuals who were unwillingly involved in 
the many large-scale and well-organised population transfers 
conducted by various tyrants. In this group, include the Zanklaeans 
enslaved by Hippokrates in 494 (Hdt. 6.23); the people from 
Kamarina, Gela, Megara Hyblaea and Euboia who were settled in 
Syracuse by Gelon in 488-484 (Hdt. 7.156); the members of the démos 
of both Megara Hyblaea and Euboia who were sold into slavery by 
Gelon in 488-484 (Hdt. 7.156); and the people from Naxos and 
Katana who were settled in Leontinoi in 476 by Hieron (Diod. Sic. 
11.49.1).24 

The primary question concerning the second provision is whether or 
not it applied to those individuals who appear to have been involved 
willingly in large-scale population transplants. For example, would 
the 5,000 Syracusans settled by Hieron in Katana (subsequently 
named Aitna) be included (Diod. Sic. 11.49.1)? They - or at least 


many of them - presumably welcomed the move, since they were 
loyal to the tyrants. That, according to Diodorus (11.49.1-2), is why 
Hieron moved them there. 

I strongly suspect that the koinon dogma’s second provision did 
apply to these individuals. First, the return of displaced people is 
deeply connected with matters concerning the rightful ownership of 
property.25 Those individuals previously forced out of Katana/Aitna 
would — per the terms of the koinon dogma — return to Katana and 
almost certainly demand the return of their property, much of which 
had presumably been taken by settlers from Syracuse. Those 
Syracusans (who, again, appear to have relocated to Katana/Aitna 
willingly) would thus need to return to Syracuse in order for such 
disputes to be settled. Second, as will be discussed below, the koinon 
dogma strongly implies that only the old citizens could enjoy full 
citizenship in the various poleis. If individuals willingly involved in 
large-scale population transplants wanted to be full citizens in their 
polis of residence, they would return to their polis of birth. 

Thus the intention behind the second provision of the koinon dogma 
was simple and straightforward: all individuals displaced during the 
period of the tyrants — either willingly or unwillingly - would return 
to their native poleis.2« 

The koinon dogma’s third provision — closely related to the second — 
is that only the old citizens should enjoy full citizenship in the 
participating poleis.27 There are two consequences of this provision. 
First, individuals who became citizens in city X by fiat (not by birth) 
during the period of the tyrants — the so-called new citizens - would 
lose their full citizen status in city X. This would include, for example, 
the thousands of mercenaries made citizens of Syracuse by Gelon 
(Diod. 11.72.3) and the Peloponnesians settled by Hieron in Katana/ 
Aitna (Diod. 11.49.1). Second, many or even most of the returning 
phugadas — per provision two —-would probably regain full citizenship 
status in their native poleis. 

The fourth provision of the koinon dogma is that the ‘xenoi who by 
will of the autocrats were holding cities not their own’ would be 
allowed to settle ‘in Messenia’ (€v Tf Meoonvia). The immediately 
perplexing issue with this provision is obvious: does Diodorus mean 
Messenia in the Peloponnesus or the city Messana (Zankle) in Sicily? 2s 
The answer is not immediately self-evident. To begin with, the 
prepositional phrase év Tf) Meoonvia could refer to Peloponnesian 
Messenia (e.g. Thuc. 4.3.2).22 And a scholar as well known as Peter 


Green has concluded that the decree does, in fact, refer to that 
Messenia: the Spartans, Green suggests, welcomed the mercenaries in 
order to quash the revolt of the Messenians (467-457); the 
mercenaries would subsequently have become rural slave-masters in 
Messenia.30 

Despite any initial confusion, the koinon dogma almost certainly 
referred to Sicilian Messana, not Peloponnesian Messenia.:: First, it is 
more likely that all the parties of the koinon dogma would be Sicilian. 
Second, it would take a great deal of organisation to coordinate such a 
large-scale population transfer with the far-away Spartans — who, as 
noted immediately above, had their hands full with the Third 
Messenian War. Third, Sparta would probably not welcome thousands 
of these mercenaries into the southern Peloponnesus: they had 
supported tyrannies and the Spartans felt threatened by tyrannies due 
to their populist politics.s2 

As I noted above, these xenoi are to be distinguished from the 
‘resident xenoi’ referred to in the koinon dogma’s first provision. If I 
were correct above, the xenoi referred to in the koinon dogma’s fourth 
provision would be active mercenaries. These men would settle in 
Messana.33 


3 THE EFFECTS OF THE KOINON DOGMA 


In this section, I defend the thesis articulated at the beginning of the 
chapter: the promulgation of the koinon dogma played an important 
role in the consolidation of the democratic revolutions in the Greek 
cities of Sicily. The argument rests on the validity of the five sub- 
theses set out in the following five subsections . 


3.1 The mercenaries posed an existential threat to the new 
democracies 


The Sicilian tyrants relied heavily on mercenary soldiers in order to 
maintain control of their respective territories. A tyrant’s dependence 
on mercenaries was a common trope in ancient Greek literature, of 
course: Polybius, for example, even argued (11.13.3-8) that tyrants 
and mercenaries had a virtually symbiotic relationship. But the scale 
of that relationship in fifth-century Sicily was most impressive. 
Diodorus provides some indication. 


1. Gelon enrolled 10,000 mercenaries as citizens (11.72.3). 

2. Hieron, when he became tyrant, acquired a large mercenary 
force to serve as his bodyguard because he feared Polyzelos 
(11.48.3). 

3. Hieron settled 5,000 Peloponnesians in Aitna: Diodorus clearly 
implies that these settlers could be called upon to provide 
military service (11.49). 

4. Thrasydaios, son of Theron, acquired a large mercenary army 
and, with some men from other states, attacked Syracuse with 
more than 20,000 soldiers (11.53.4). 

5. Thrasyboulos enlisted a ‘large number of mercenaries’ and 
eventually mobilised 15,000 men in his failed effort to quash a 
rebellion (11.67.5-7). 


The Sicilian tyrants were toppled, of course, but their mercenaries 
remained. Some of them — as discussed in section 2 —- would have been 
retired. Diodorus writes (11.72.3), for example, that 7,000 of the 
original 10,000 mercenaries settled by Gelon were still in Syracuse 
after the fall of the tyranny. (Gelon died in 478 and Thrasyboulos was 
overthrown in 466/5.) But many mercenaries would still have been 
active and stationed in the various forts throughout central and 
eastern Sicily. We know, for example, that there were mercenary 
garrisons in the territory of many cities after the overthrow of 
Thrasyboulos (Diod. Sic. 11.68.5).34 

These mercenaries - both active and retired - constituted an 
existential threat to the young democracies in two ways. First and 
most directly, they could — indeed, we know that they did —- wage war 
against the newly liberated poleis. The attempted counter-revolution 
in Syracuse is a particularly well-known example. Hieron had given 
citizenship to 10,000 mercenaries. And according to Diodorus 
(11.72.3), the citizens of the later democracy were suspicious of the 
7,000 that remained, knowing that they were accustomed to tyranny 
and thus presumably eager to support an anti-democratic coup. There 
was a hard-fought war between them.3s 

Thanks to a papyrus fragment from an epitome of Sicilian history 
(P.Oxy. 665 = FGrH 577), we know that the military threat posed by 
mercenaries after the fall of the tyrants was even more widespread 
than Diodorus’ text suggests. The specifics are not known. But we read 
that mercenaries (xenoi) in Omphake and Kakyron campaigned 
against the city of Gela. Syracuse sent help, but the mercenaries 


nevertheless marched towards Syracuse. And there was subsequently 
a battle on the plain of Glaukoi. We also read in this papyrus fragment 
that the people of both Akragas and Syracuse captured a mercenary 
force (xenoi) at Minoia.3« 

Second, the former tyrants’ mercenaries could support a tyrannical 
coup inside the newly democratic poleis. Those poleis had internal 
problems, as many individuals were upset by issues involving the 
return of exiles and the redistribution of land. And we know from 
Diodorus that some people in the various poleis tried to take 
advantage of that widespread discontent in order to acquire tyrannical 
power. Diodorus describes the rise of Tyndarides in Syracuse as a 
specific example of that general phenomenon (11.86.4): he mobilised 
the poor (penetai), convinced many of them to be his personal 
bodyguard, and then aimed at tyranny. It would have been 
reasonable, I believe, to conclude that such would-be tyrants would 
appeal to the mercenary population for support: (1) in general (and as 
noted above), mercenaries and tyrants relied upon each other; and (2) 
Diodorus specifically writes (11.72.3) that the citizens of Syracuse 
feared that the mercenary population was pro-tyranny and might thus 
support a revolution. 

Thus the mercenaries constituted a threat to the new democracies 
from both the outside and the inside. It stands to reason that, should 
the threat not be neutralised, the new democracies would fail: they 
would be defeated by mercenaries in pitched battle, overthrown by a 
mercenary-supported tyrannical coup, or some combination of the 
two.37 


3.2 In order to neutralise the threat posed by the mercenaries, the 
Sicilian Greeks had to solve an inter-polis coordination problem 


Coordination problems arise when two or more individuals locked in 
a given strategic situation want to align their actions, and when each 
individual has more than one course of action from which to choose.:s 
The classic example is deciding which side of the road to drive on. 
One can drive on the right side or the left side. Nobody cares deeply 
which side is chosen. But everyone certainly wants everybody to drive 
on the same side — i.e. follow the same course of action — so that they 
might avoid a crash. 

This type of coordination game -driving on the right or the left — 
can be depicted in strategic (or normal) form as follows: 


Player Two 


L; 
Left side —1,~I 
Payoffs = Player One, Player Two 


There are two players in this game: Player One and Player Two. They 
are driving in opposite directions and both have the same set of 
choices: drive on the right side of the road or drive on the left side. If 
Player One chooses the right side (top row) and Player Two chooses 
the left side (right column), they end up in the upper right quadrant. 
Player One then receives a payoff of —1 and Player Two also receives 
a payoff of —1. However — to give just one more scenario — if Player 
One chooses the left side (bottom row) and Player Two chooses the 
left side (right column), they end up in the bottom right quadrant. 
Both players then receive a payoff of 1. 

There are two equilibria in this game: when both players choose the 
right side and when both players choose the left side. To understand 
why this is so, suppose that both players chose the right side — so we 
are in the upper left quadrant. If Player One subsequently changed his 
mind while Player Two did not, both players would end up in the 
bottom left quadrant, and Player One would receive a payoff of —1. 
Thus Player One would not change his mind, if Player Two 
maintained his initial strategy. Likewise, if Player Two changed his 
mind while Player One continued to choose the right side, they would 
find themselves in the upper right quadrant and Player Two would 
receive a payoff of —1. Thus, if both players have chosen the right 
side, neither player will change his mind because doing so would 
result in a lower payoff. The same logic applies for a scenario wherein 
both players have chosen the left side (bottom right quadrant). Again, 
neither player has a strong preference: both equilibria provide the 
same payoff. They just want to do the same thing.:9 

Coordination problems must be distinguished from cooperation 
problems. In coordination games it is in everybody’s best interest to 
choose the same or a corresponding strategy in order to achieve 
mutual gains. In cooperation games, it is not in everybody’s best 
interest to work together. Instead, each player receives his highest 
payoff if he does not cooperate with the other player. The players can 


only achieve their best possible outcome, that is, if they defect. 

The prisoners’ dilemma is a classic scenario that depicts a 
cooperation problem. The dilemma is well known. Two men 
committed a crime and have been arrested. Before committing the 
crime, each man told the other that, if caught, he would not confess: 
that is, they pledged to cooperate, if caught. The prosecutor, however, 
put the men in two separate rooms so that they cannot communicate: 
neither knows if the other will stick to his word and not confess to the 
crime. Neither man knows, that is, if the other man will actually 
cooperate with him. The prosecutor then gives each man the same set 
of options: if he confesses (defects) while the other denies committing 
the crime (cooperates), he gets only six months in prison, while the 
other man gets ten years in prison. If he denies committing the crime 
(cooperates) but the other man confesses (defects) he gets ten years in 
prison while the other man receives only six months. If both men 
confess (defect), each gets seven years in prison. If both men stay 
silent (cooperate), the prosecutor must charge them on lesser crimes 
and thus their release is guaranteed to occur in two years. 

In strategic form, the prisoners’ dilemma looks like this: 


Player Two 


Deny (cooperate) | Confess (defect) 


Payoffs = Player One, Player Two 


Again, there are only two players in this game: Player One and Player 
Two. If Player One chooses to deny (top row) and Player Two chooses 
to deny (left column) the players will be in the upper left quadrant. 
Both players thus receive a payoff of 2. If, however, Player One 
chooses to deny (top row) and Player Two chooses to confess (right 
column) the players end up in the top right quadrant. Player One then 
receives a payoff of 0 while Player Two receives a payoff of 3. (Player 
One would thus receive the so-called sucker’s payoff — he trusted the 
other player and paid a heavy price for it.) Similarly, if Player One 
chooses to confess (bottom row) and Player Two chooses to deny (left 
column), both players end up in the bottom left quadrant and Player 
Two receives the sucker’s payoff. And finally, if both players choose to 


confess, they end up in the lower right quadrant and both receive a 
payoff of 1. 

In this game there is only one equilibrium: Confess/Confess (bottom 
right quadrant). To understand why this is so, imagine that both 
players chose to deny (i.e. they both choose to cooperate, thereby 
upholding the pledge that they made to each other before they were 
arrested). They are thus in the upper left quadrant and each player 
has a payoff of 2 - his second-highest possible payoff. However, 
Player One would receive an even higher payoff (3) if he chose to 
confess while Player Two chose to deny: the players would then be in 
the lower left quadrant. Likewise, Player Two would receive a higher 
payoff if he chose to confess while Player One chose to deny. In fact, 
there is only one rational move in this game: confess. Each player will 
receive a higher payoff by choosing to confess regardless of what the 
other player chooses. He will get a payoff of 3 if the other player 
chooses to deny. He will receive a payoff of 1 if the other player 
chooses to confess. But he will not get a payoff of 0. Thus defecting 
(i.e. choosing to confess in this game) is each player’s ‘dominant 
strategy’. 

Returning to the history of mid-fifth-century Sicily, I argue that the 
supporters of Sicily’ss mew democracies faced, primarily, a 
coordination problem, not a cooperation problem, in dealing with the 
mercenary threat. 

First, each city could solve its mercenary problem only if each of 
the other cities solved its mercenary problem. Each city’s success, that 
is, was contingent on the other cities’ success. Imagine that City A 
came to a tentative agreement with its mercenary population but City 
B did not come to an agreement with its mercenary population. City A 
would be vulnerable for the following reasons. 


1. The supporters of democracy in City A could be attacked from the 
outside. Mercenaries fleeing City B could attack City A or 
harass its territory.4o Or the mercenaries in City B could 
support a tyrannical coup in City B (per the logic articulated in 
the first sub-thesis above): the tyrant of City B could then 
forcefully try to incorporate City A into its territory (a common 
practice for Sicilian tyrants), appealing to the mercenaries in 
City A for assistance. 

2. The supporters of democracy in City A could be threatened 
internally. The crucial dynamic here is the lack of trust. The 


citizens in City A might believe that their mercenary 
population would join the mercenaries in City B and 
eventually cause a problem for City A. Thus the citizens of City 
A might pre-emptively attack their mercenary population in 
order to get the benefit of the first move. Likewise, the 
mercenaries in City A might believe that the citizens in City A 
were contemplating a pre-emptive attack against them for the 
reason just articulated. Thus the mercenaries of City A might 
pre-emptively attack the citizens of City A. And, of course, the 
mercenaries in City A might attack the citizens of City A not 
because they feared suffering from a pre-emptive strike, but 
simply because they wanted to join forces with the 
mercenaries in City B. 


Second, the supporters of each of the new democracies wanted to 
solve the mercenary problem in its entirety. It might be possible to 
imagine that the citizens of one democracy would choose to keep or 
recruit active mercenaries while the citizens of the other cities 
expelled them. (That is, there could be a sucker’s payoff suffered by 
those cities that, at least potentially, unilaterally disarmed.) But there 
is no reason to conclude that this would in fact happen: the evidence 
suggests that the supporters of the new democracies did not trust the 
mercenaries (e.g. Diod. Sic. 11.72.3). And as noted above, we know 
from both Diodorus and FGrH 577 that the citizens of several cities 
fought battles against them. 

Third, there would have been more than one way for the cities to 
work together to achieve their desired end (that is, per the definition 
of a coordination problem provided above, more than one way ‘to 
align their actions’). The citizens of City A, for example, might have 
preferred to ship all of the mercenaries off the island of Sicily. The 
citizens of City B, however, might prefer that all of the retired 
mercenaries receive full citizenship in their current city of residence. 
And the citizens of City C might prefer that all of the cities coordinate 
a full-scale war on all of the mercenaries. In the negotiations leading 
up to the making of the koinon dogma, representatives of each city 
probably tried to convince the others that their proposal was 
superior. 41 

Finally, despite the likelihood that different states had different 
preferences on how to solve the mercenary problem, it would have 
been advantageous for them all to agree to follow a single plan. This 


is because the existence of different policies could lead some 
mercenaries to conclude that they were not being treated fairly: 
mercenaries in the territory of City A, for example, might prefer what 
City B did and thus resist following City A’s plan. A united front 
would be in the interest of each polis. 

I suggest, then, that the citizens in the new democracies were in a 
coordination problem like that called ‘the battle of the sexes’. To 
understand the dynamics of this game, imagine that a man and a 
woman want to have dinner at a restaurant, but they prefer different 
restaurants. The man (Player One) prefers the local Thai restaurant. 
The woman (Player Two) prefers the local Chinese restaurant. But 
they both prefer eating together to eating alone. 

In strategic form, the battle of the sexes looks as follows: 


Player Two 


Thai restaurant | Chinese restaurant 


Player | Thai restaurant 


One aa 
Chinese restaurant 


Payoffs = Player One, Player Two 


As in the pure coordination game discussed above (i.e. the which-side- 
of-the-road-to-drive-on game), there are two equilibria in this game: 
Thai restaurant/Thai restaurant (upper left quadrant) and Chinese 
restaurant/Chinese restaurant (bottom right quadrant). Unlike pure 
coordination games, the payoffs in this game are asymmetric. 
Nevertheless, both players would rather coordinate than not. 


3.3 The promulgation of the koinon dogma could solve the Sicilian 
Greeks’ inter-polis coordination problem 


As coordination and cooperation games differ in their underlying 
strategic dynamics, so too do they differ in how they are solved. 
Cooperation problems are solved by a credible threat of force by a 
third party (e.g. the government). That threat changes the game’s 
payoff structure, making cooperation a better move than defection. 
For example, many individuals would like not to pay taxes, while 
benefitting from the fact that other individuals pay theirs. In order to 
prevent people from free riding, governments promulgate laws. And 


the laws change the behaviour of individuals, in part, to the extent 
that the government is able to enforce them. 42 

Solutions to coordination games do not require a credible threat of 
force, but rather an alignment of each player’s expectation of the 
other players’ future behaviour. If both Player One and Player Two 
expect the other to drive on the left side of the road, each will drive 
on the left side. The problem goes away. The game is solved. 43 

Anything that aligns expectations of the behaviour of other 
individuals is called a focal point. Focal points can be explicitly 
communicated or non-explicitly communicated. To understand the 
difference between them, imagine that two friends are at a large 
academic conference. They intend to have lunch together, but have 
become separated. Both friends might have agreed beforehand that, if 
separated, they would meet in the book display room. If they did, that 
explicitly communicated agreement created a focal point.41 However, 
even if they did not articulate a preliminary agreement on what to do 
if they become separated, they still might be able to coordinate. Both 
friends, for example, might decide to go to the book display because 
each knows that the other likes books and that the book display room 
is large. The book display room thus created a non-explicitly 
communicated focal point around which the friends could 
coordinate. 45 

The most salient focal point is one that is explicitly communicated. 
If an action plan is explicitly and publicly communicated to all 
relevant parties, the terms of the action plan are common knowledge. 
That is, everybody knows that everybody knows that everybody 
knows (ad infinitum) what everybody expects each other to do. Thus 
-— to return to the driving game - both Players One and Two can 
expect each other to drive on the left side of the road, if each player 
knows that the other knows (etc., etc.) that the other expects him to 
drive on the left side of the road.46 

To return to mid-fifth-century Sicilian history, I argue that, by 
promulgating the koinon dogma, the supporters of the new 
democracies created an explicitly communicated focal point that 
could help the supporters of the new democracies solve their inter- 
polis coordination problem. 

First, promulgation of the koinon dogma created common knowledge 
of its (i.e. the koinon dogma’s) provisions. We do not know the exact 
steps in this process. But the participating cities — just as they did at 
Gela in 424 - almost certainly sent representatives to an ad hoc 


meeting. And the citizens of the participating cities must have ratified 
the provisions of the koinon dogma in their own Assembly meetings 
too: the Sicilian Greeks, as noted at the beginning of this chapter, did 
not form a federated league. In any event, the koinon dogma was an 
agreement between the citizens of several poleis. And the terms of any 
agreement — even if the agreement does not work — must be common 
knowledge to all parties. 

Second, the commitment of each state to abide by the terms of the 
koinon dogma would have been credible. Again, it was in the best 
interest of all participating parties to work together to solve a 
common problem. The citizens of one city might have preferred a 
different solution; thus the strategic situation probably resembled ‘the 
battle of the sexes’. But the citizens of the several poleis needed to 
work together, and thus commitments to a shared agreement would 
be credible. In this regard, it is important to remember that, according 
to Diodorus (11.76.5), the Sicilian Greeks made the koinon dogma 
‘because they were eager to end their conflicts’ (mpOc THV KaTAAVOLV 
TOV TOAEUWV Opunoacal). 

Thus after promulgating the koinon dogma, City A would expect 
Cities B, C and D to follow its terms. City A would thus follow them 
too. And Cities B, C and D would expect City A to follow the dogma’s 
terms, so they would follow them. As a result, all participating cities 
would enforce the agreement — whatever it was — with the resident 
xenoi and relocate the active mercenaries (along with their property) 
to Messana. 


3.4 The threat posed by mercenaries significantly diminished after 
the promulgation of the koinon dogma 


The fourth sub-thesis in my argument is that the threat posed by 
mercenaries significantly diminished after the promulgation of the 
koinon dogma. This is difficult to establish conclusively. But the 
combination of four points makes a reasonably solid case. 

First, Diodorus does not refer to mercenaries in his account of 
Sicilian history for at least several decades following the promulgation 
of the koinon dogma. Absence of evidence is not evidence of absence. 
But, as noted in section 2 of this chapter, he did refer to mercenaries 
often in his account of events preceding the making of the koinon 
dogma.47 It thus stands to reason that Diodorus’ source (or sources) did 
not record any problems with the mercenary population in the many 


decades following the making of the koinon dogma. And that could 
suggest that there actually was not a serious mercenary problem in 
Sicily in the years after the making of the koinon dogma. 

Second, Diodorus does note (11.86—7) that the supporters of the 
new democracies in Sicily faced potentially destabilising challenges in 
the years after the promulgation of the koinon dogma. Those 
challenges, however, centred on landownership and the distribution 
of land in general; the problems were not (apparently) caused or 
exacerbated by mercenaries. And it is important to note that 
Tyndarides — a would-be tyrant in Syracuse - mobilised the poor for 
his bodyguard, not mercenaries. If he had employed mercenaries, 
Diodorus (or his source) would probably have noted that — especially 
since it was a cliché in ancient Greek political culture to associate 
tyrants with mercenaries. 4s 

Third, writing about the year 442 (12.26.3), Diodorus reports that 
there was peace throughout Sicily. That observation supported his 
much larger claim that there was peace everywhere on earth. That is 
most unlikely. But it does not matter: if his sources referred to a 
serious mercenary problem in Sicily at that time, it is reasonable to 
suspect that he would have qualified his remarks. 

Fourth, Thucydides does not refer to the destabilising effect of 
mercenaries in his account of Sicilian history. He does not refer to 
mercenaries at all in his account of the Athenians’ involvement in the 
island in 427-422. He does note that mercenaries fought both with 
and against the Athenians during the infamous invasion of 415-413. 49 
But he does not attribute to them any destabilising impact. If there 
were a serious problem of mercenaries in Sicily, he might have 
mentioned it, especially since he could have discovered that from 
literary sources (e.g. Antiochos of Syracuse) or from conversations 
with his contemporaries.so 


3.5 There is no reason to suppose that some other factor played a 
more direct or important role than the koinon dogma in mitigating 
the mercenary threat 


The validity of the previous four sub-theses appears to support this 
chapter’s larger argument. If the mercenaries constituted an 
existential threat to the new democracies, and if the Sicilian Greeks 
had to solve an inter-polis coordination problem in order to neutralise 
the mercenary threat, and if the making of the koinon dogma could 


solve that inter-polis coordination problem, and if the threat posed by 
mercenaries diminished after the making of the koinon dogma, one 
would be tempted to conclude that the making of the koinon dogma 
helped consolidate the new democratic regimes. One might suspect, 
however, that — despite the logic - some other factor is chiefly 
responsible for the solution to the mercenary problem. The combined 
weight of three points refutes such suspicion. 

First, I do not know of another single factor that directly addressed 
the mercenary problem in the years following the Sicilian democratic 
revolutions. Several factors probably contributed collectively and 
individually to the solving of that problem, of course. But history has 
recorded nothing specific other than the koinon dogma. The other 
factors — as important as they might be — should thus be considered to 
be of secondary significance.s: 

Second, as I demonstrated in the first four sub-theses in this 
argument, it is reasonable to conclude that the koinon dogma had a 
direct and significant impact in mitigating the mercenary problem. 

Third, Diodorus’ source or sources presumably referred to the 
koinon dogma because it was deemed historically significant and 
noteworthy. This cannot be proven. But it is common sense. 

Thus to conclude that some other single factor played a more direct 
or important role than the koinon dogma in solving the mercenary 
problem, one would have to argue that something not documented 
had a more direct impact than something that (1) ancient historians 
deemed noteworthy; (2) directly addressed the problem; and (3) can 
plausibly be shown to have worked. 


4 CONCLUSION 


The koinon dogma was a product of a remarkable and rare period of 
collaboration between the Greek cities of Sicily. The movement began, 
of course, during the wars of liberation, when several cities and Sikel 
communities worked together to overthrow the old, tyrannical order 
(Diod. Sic. 11.68). And they maintained the momentum when they 
collaborated — via the promulgation of the koinon dogma — in order to 
preserve the new, democratic one. The success in both cases was 
great. It must thus have been clear to many individuals that Greek 
Sicily’s interests could be advanced if the cities put an end to their old 
competitive ways and embraced new relationships defined by joint 
action and mutual advantage.s2 


Despite the success of the koinon dogma, large-scale collaboration 
between the newly democratic Greek cities of Sicily did not last for 
long. The people of Akragas, writes Diodorus (12.8.3), became jealous 
of Syracuse; and they no doubt felt threatened by Syracuse’s apparent 
support of Ducetius’ Kale Akte project (Diod. Sic. 12.8; 12.29).s3 The 
cities of Sicily subsequently chose sides: some allied with Syracuse, 
some with Akragas (Diod. Sic. 12.8.4). At the battle at Himera river 
(446/5), the Syracusans defeated their opponents and then emerged 
as the hegemonic power of Greek Sicily (Diod. Sic. 12.26.3). The cities 
discussed in this chapter remained (at least somewhat) democratic, of 
course. But the period of joint action was over. The koinon dogma 
must increasingly have seemed to be an oddity from a very different 
time. 

The most significant reason for the collapse of large-scale 
collaboration between the Greek cities in Sicily was almost certainly 
the power differential between Syracuse and the other poleis.s4 
Syracuse, simply put, was too powerful. Once the Syracusans put their 
internal affairs in order, they did not rely on other poleis for their 
security. They then did not see any compelling incentive to 
collaborate: they received a larger payoff by competing against and 
dominating their neighbours. Diodorus, referring to the year 439/8, 
writes (12.30.1): 


The Syracusans, on account of the successes described above, laid 
down 100 new triremes and doubled the number of their cavalry; 
they also paid attention to their infantry arm. . . . These actions 
they took with the intention of gradually subjugating all of 
Sicily.ss 


That decision essentially ruined any chance of maintaining a sustained 
momentum of collaboration between the Greek cities in Sicily.s« 

This failure to collaborate had devastating consequences for Sicily. 
Small powers could not outcompete Syracuse. They thus had to decide 
whether to ally with them or ally against them.s7 Leontinoi (a small 
power), of course, eventually decided to ally against Syracuse and 
made overtures to Athens for help.ss And that decision eventually led 
to Athens’ invasions and considerable misfortune for both Sicilians 
and Athenians. The dynamic was thus similar to that in 480, when 
tyrants ruled the Greek cities of Sicily: Terillos of Himera (then in 
exile) and Anaxilas of Rhegium, afraid of powerful Syracuse (ruled by 


Gelon), eventually asked Carthage to invade.so 

From a broader perspective, then, we should conclude that the 
promulgation of the koinon dogma helped change the nature of several 
of the political regimes of Greek Sicily, but not the dynamic of the 
inter-polis order within which they interacted. In the earlier period, 
tyrannies competed against each other. In the later period, 
democracies competed against each other. Between (and facilitating 
the transition between) those two inter-polis orders, ironically, was a 
brief period of intense and large-scale collaboration. 
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For an extended account of the fall of the tyrannies in Greek Sicily, 
Freeman 1891: 292-309. All unattributed translations in this chapter are 
from the relevant Loeb edition of text. All three figure dates are BCE. 

2 It is important to note that there was probably some time between the 
fall of the tyrannies and the establishment of the various ‘democracies’ 
(on which, see the following note). A body called the Thousand, for 
example, ruled Akragas for three years after the revolution, until 
Empedokles reportedly helped break it up in 467/6 (Diogenes Laertius 
8.2.66). 

3 Robinson 2011. These categories are given in the appendix, pp. 248-9. 
Robinson’s analysis of the evidence is found on pp. 67-106. Needless to 
say, there is considerable debate about the existence, nature and 
persistence of democracy in fifthcentury Sicily in general and in fifth- 
century Syracuse in particular. Robinson’s study engages with the most 
important ancient sources and modern assessments. The argument in this 
chapter, however, does not require that the cities be thoroughly 
democratic like Athens of the late fifth century, or even like fourth- 
century Athens. They were, at the very least, broad oligarchies. 

4 For discussion of the democracies in Corinth and Achaia, see Robinson 
2011: 22-8. For an interesting analysis of the Arab Spring, including the 
events in Egypt, see Brownlee et al. 2015. 

5 As the footnotes in this chapter will demonstrate, the koinon dogma is 
referred to briefly in several studies. But I know of no study devoted 
specifically to it, and note that De Angelis does not mention the koinon 
dogma in his recent book, Archaic and Classical Greek Sicily: A Social and 
Economic History (2016). 

6 The participial phrase ‘npOc Tv KaTdAVOLV TOV TOAELWV Op—oacal is 
also causal: what I neutrally translated as ‘eager to end their wars’ should 
thus be translated as ‘because they were eager to end their wars’. 

7 Robinson 2011: 100, for example, asserts that the koinon dogma had a 

provision about land allotments. That is reasonable: Diod. Sic. 11.76.6 

and 11.86.3 seem to refer to the koinon dogma. I must state my 

disagreement, however, with both De Sensi Sestito 1981: 42, n. 15, and 

Sinatra 1992: 363, n. 67. Both scholars conclude that the koinon dogma 


pertained only to the reconciliation between the recently returned ‘old 
citizens’ (archaioi politai) and the ‘resident xenoi’ (i.e. mercenaries: see 
below). These scholars base their argument on syntactic grounds: the kai 
(‘and’) following SteAUOnoav (‘they reconciled’) begins a clause that has 
nothing to do with the koinon dogma. My reading of the Greek does not 
support that conclusion. 

8 The dates in Diodorus for this period are not necessarily precise: see, for 
example, Barrett 1973. The koinon dogma might thus antedate 461 by a 
year or two. I do not agree, however, with the conclusion of Consolo 
Langher 1988-9: 256-7 that the koinon dogma dates to 466/5. Sinatra 
rightly notes (1992: 361, n. 60) the fact that Diodorus dates the koinon 
dogma to 461. The most important point is that the koinon dogma 
postdates the attempted counter-revolutions that began in 463. 

9 Thuc. 4.58-65. See Hornblower 2004: 220-8 for analysis and modern 
literature on this conference. 

10 Note that Thucydides in no way indicates that the conference at Gela 
was a unique occurrence. Indeed, his account implies that such 
conferences were not unusual. Consider in particular the implications of 
Hermokrates’ statement at 4.64.3: ‘We shall go to war, no doubt, 
whenever occasion arises — yes, and we shall make peace again by taking 
common counsel (logois koinois) among ourselves.’ 

11 A number of the representatives at the conference at Gela subsequently 
told Athenian generals on the island that ‘the peace (spondai) can be 
common (koinai) to you too’ (Thuc. 4.65.2). It appears, in fact, that an 
assembly of the representatives of the Sicilian Greek states was called a 
koinon: see Hornblower 2004: 222. Thus any agreement X could probably 
be called a ‘koinon X’. 

12 Packard epigraphy <http://epigraphy.packhum.org> search conducted 

on 20 April 2016. 

I conducted a TLG search on 31 October 2016. The word is found in 

chapter 6 of a speech (Against Alcibiades) attributed to Andocides. But 

Andocides probably did not write that speech, and it unlikely dates to the 

fifth century. The term koinon dogma is found several times in fourth- 

century literary sources (e.g. Plato, Laws 644D). It is found in a decree 

from Kos (Syll.3 1023, 40), which dates to c. 200. And Diodorus (11.161) 

uses the term, while describing the Greek coalition’s decision to confront 

Xerxes’ forces after the Battle of Thermopylae in 480. 

14 Ducetius and the formation of a koinon of Sikels: Diod. 11.88.6. Events in 
that chapter of Diodorus date to 453, but Ducetius was active earlier: 
Diodorus first mentions him at 11.76 — the same chapter in which he 
refers to the koinon dogma. For a brief discussion of the fifth-century 
leagues in central and southern Italy, see Fischer-Hansen et al. 2004: 
254-5. On koina in ancient Greece, see now Mackil 2013. 

15 I thus agree with Consolo Langher 1988-9: 254 that the koinon dogma 
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was ‘un accordo pansiceliota’. 

16 For a discussion of this fragment, see Heichelheim 1955. The events 
referred to in the fragment are dated 466/5ff. by Jacoby. 

17 In this sentence, I agree that the word polit6n (‘citizens’: attested in one 
manuscript) is to be preferred to politeién (‘form of government’: attested 
in all other manuscripts). See Hornblower 2010: 348-9. 

18 De Angelis 2016: 159-73, and see p. 209, n. 431, for discussions about 
the Thucydides passage mentioned immediately above in this chapter 
(6.17). 

19 The focus on this dynamic — that is, the granting of citizenship by elites 
in order to prevent violence — is central to Acemoglu and Robinson 2006. 

20 Aristotle, Pol. 1303b1-2, writes that ‘the Syracusans after the period of 
the tyrants conferred citizenship on their foreign troops (xenoi) and 
mercenaries (misthophoroi) and then faction set in and they came to 
battle’. Diodorus indicates (11.72.3) that the stasis (i.e. the counter- 
revolution of 463) was due to the fact that the old citizens successfully 
voted to strip the xenoi/misthophoroi of the right to become a magistrate. 
And he clearly indicates (11.72.3; 11.76.1—2) that the xenoi almost 
prevailed in that conflict. It is important to note that the xenoi did not 
revolt because they were denied citizenship status; they revolted because 
they were denied full citizenship status. On the koinon dogma and 
Syracuse in particular, see Giangiulio 1998: 111-12. 

21 See Snidal 1985. 

22 Several scholars think that the resident xenoi were given some political 
rights in the newly democratic poleis: Manganaro 1974-5: 15; Asheri 
1992: 157. Sinatra 1992: 362-3 suggests that the xenoi were given a sort 
of ‘resident permit’ (‘permesso di soggiorno’) but not any further civil 
rights. Berger 1992: 64 correctly states that ‘citizenship did not entail 
equal rights’. 

23 Own land: Diod. Sic. 11.86.3 (the ‘enrolment of citizens’ and the 
‘redistribution of the lands’ were difficult to accomplish quickly in several 
cities). Use the courts: Cicero, Brutus 46 (there were many trials in post- 
Deinomenid Syracuse concerning the rightful ownership of property). 
Attend the Assembly: Thuc. 6.41.1 (a Syracusan general appears to have 
the authority to stop all debate in the Assembly — thus allowing more 
people to attend the Assembly was not too much of a concession for the 
elites. It is not unreasonable, in fact, to suppose that all Syracusan 
magistrates had some sort of power like this: thus domestic political 
conflict centred on the question of who could be a magistrate [Diod. Sic. 
11.72.3] and how they were selected [Diod. Sic. 13.34.6]). 

24 On population transplants conducted by Sicilian tyrants, see Demand 
1990: 45-58; Lomas 2006. 

25 It is, in fact, quite likely that the koinon dogma explicitly addressed 
matters concerning property transferrals. Asheri 1980: 152 argues that, in 


Syracuse, the ‘new’ citizens were moved outside the city walls to Tyché 
and Epipolae. The ‘old’ citizens then moved inside the city walls to 
Ortygia and Achradina. See above, n. 7. 

26 This would not be possible in some circumstances. Megara Hyblaea 
ceased to be a polis after c. 483 and was still abandoned in 415 (Thuc. 
6.49.4). And Euboia, after 483, became a military outpost (phrourion) for 
Syracuse (Strabo 10.1.15). 

27 It seems most reasonable to understand ‘they returned the cities to the 
old citizens’ (tots dpyatotcs mOAITALs TAG WOAELG GstESO0aV) as implying 
that the old citizens (archaioi politai) regained control of their various 
poleis and thus, ipso facto, obtained full citizenship. I write ‘full 
citizenship’ because, as noted above, it is quite likely that the ‘resident 
xenoi’ received some sort of limited citizenship status pursuant to a 
provision in the koinon dogma. 

28 Freeman 1891: 316-17, with appendix 9, and pp. 484-91, notes that 
Diodorus first refers to Zankle as Messenia in his description of the koinon 
dogma (11.76.5); he consistently refers to the city as Zankle earlier. 
Freeman thus suggests that some exiles from Peloponnesian Messenia 
were settled in the city after the promulgation of the koinon dogma and 
that the settlement of those Messenians resulted in the name change. See 
also De Sensi Sestito 1981: 42-8; Luraghi 2008: 147-72. 

29 See Shipley 2004: 547-68. See p. 550 for a discussion of the name of the 
region. 

30 Green 2006: 149, n. 298. 

31 Luraghi 2008: 155, n. 26, writes that it is ‘unthinkable’ that the koinon 
dogma refers to Peloponnesian Messenia. See also De Sensi Sestito 1981. 

32 It is true that Hieron, in 476, founded Aitna with men from the 
Peloponnesus (Diod. Sic. 11.49). That presumably would be much more 
welcomed by the Spartans than bringing a large number of unknown 
mercenaries into the Peloponnesus. Note that Asheri 1992: 157 has 
concluded that Zankle/Messana was still ruled by a tyrant when the cities 
promulgated the koinon dogma — the xenoi would thus serve the ruling 
tyrant in that city. Diodorus (11.76), however, seems to indicate that the 
fall of tyranny in Zankle/Messana preceded the koinon dogma. Asheri’s 
conclusion probably should not be accepted. (See the following note.) 

33 Why were these xenoi sent to Messana? De Sensi Sestito 1981: 49-54 
provides an interesting suggestion. In that polis, the Doric xenoi had 
slaughtered the recently returned Chalkidian old citizens (archaioi politai) 
and would thus welcome other Doric xenoi to settle in their territory. The 
citizens of the other cities, eager to get rid of their active xenoi, thus sent 
them to Messana. In this, she builds on the argument of Beloch 1914: 
131, n. 3, that Justin (4.3.1-3), although naming Rhegium, actually 
refers to fighting in Messana. De Sensi Sestito argues that the fighting 
noted by Justin was between Doric xenoi and the Chalkidian archaioi 


politai. 

34 After the fall of Thrasyboulos, the Syracusans allowed his mercenaries to 
depart (11.68.4). One wonders where they went. 

35 De la Geniére 2001 argues — based on the contents of graves in Gela — 
that the xenoi in mid-fifth-century Sicily referred to by Diodorus were 
non-Greek, many coming from Campania. Millino 2006: 157-60 and 
Green 2006: 144, n. 280, suggest that the evidence might not support 
that significant conclusion. 

36 We also learn of a military campaign by Akragas against Kraston - it is 
quite possible that there were mercenaries there. The fragment indicates 
that Himera and Gela then fought Akragas because of its campaign 
against Kraston. 

37 Note that Isocrates often commented on the threats posed by roaming 

bands of mercenaries: Panegyricus 115, 168; To Philip 120-3; Epist 9 

(Archedamus) 9-10. And the Mamertines were very problematic in early 

third-century Sicily (e.g. Polyb. 1.7-12.4). On the connection between 

mercenaries and stasis in the Greek west, see Berger 1992: 88-94 and 

table 3 on p. 120. 

Dixit and Skeath 2004: 633 define a coordination game as follows: ‘A 

game with multiple Nash equilibria, where the players are unanimous 

about the relative merits of the equilibria, and prefer any equilibrium to 
any of the nonequilibrium possibilities. Their actions must somehow be 
coordinated to achieve the preferred equilibrium as the outcome.’ Note 
that the game called hawk-—dove or chicken has two equilibria, but the 
players do not prefer both of them to the non-equilibrium possibilities. It 
can thus be initially confusing to read scholarship that analyses the 
hawk-dove along with other coordination games, as does, for example, 

McAdams 2009: 209-58. In a hawk-dove or chicken game, the players 

coordinate not to achieve their preferred outcome (as is the case in most 

coordination games), but to avoid the worst outcome. 

39 Thus this is an example of a pure coordination game — the players do not 
prefer one equilibrium to the other equilibrium. 

40 Recall (above, n. 37) Isocrates’ comments on the threats posed by 
roaming bands of mercenaries and Polybius’ account of the problems 
caused by the Mamertines in third-century Sicily. It is quite likely that 
the sons of Anaxilas were overthrown in large part due to spillover effects 
generated by the Sicilian Greeks’ wars against xenoi in 461 (Diod. Sic. 
76.4-5). 

41 In game theory parlance, the players might make preliminary ‘strategic 
moves’ to convince the other players to agree to their plan. Larger powers 
typically have greater influence in this. 

42 Thus the prisoners’ dilemma game is often found in academic studies of 
law. See, for example, McAdams 2009. But note that some laws in some 
circumstances may affect the behaviour of individuals even if the laws 
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are not backed up by a credible threat. That is, laws can also have 
‘expressive power’. See below. 

43 Thus once cooperation is achieved, it is self-enforcing. 

44 That agreement is called ‘cheap talk’ — it is non-binding, is costless and 
cannot be verified. But it still influences behaviour. Note that a third 
party can create an explicitly communicated focal point: a sign could 
read ‘if you are separated, meet in the book display area’. 

45 Thus these types of focal points are context dependent. For example, 
imagine that you asked two Americans to write down the name of a bird 
and told them that, if each of them wrote down the same bird, they 
would both receive a significant reward. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the players would write down ‘bald eagle’, because it is America’s 
national bird. (Assuming, of course, that each individual knew that the 
other was American.) If that same question were posed to two Egyptians, 
however, each might reasonably expect the other to pick Egypt’s national 
bird: the steppe eagle. Why some non-explicitly communicated focal 
points are created outside of a clear contextual environment is a 
complicated issue, touching on the nature of rational thought and the 
structure of human psychology. For a nice introduction to the issue, see 
McAdams 2000. 

46 For an informative discussion on common knowledge and coordination, 
see Chwe 2001. 

47 On Diodorus’ source material for book 11, see Brown 1952; Mangarano 
1974-5: 11-13. 

48 Note that Diodorus stresses (11.87.5) that Sicily was wealthy and at 
peace at this time. We should not exaggerate the level of stasis at this 
time in Sicily’s Greek cities. On Tyndarides, Consolo Langher 1997: 56- 
61. 

49 He refers to mercenaries paid for by the Athenians several times: 6.43; 
6.90.3; 6.98.1; 7.13.2; 7.27.1-2; 7.57. There is a suggestion at 7.48.5 that 
the Syracusans relied on mercenaries. But the only mercenaries 
mentioned in the Syracusans’ catalogue of allies (7.58) are xenoi from 
Arkadia. And Thucydides does not mention Syracuse’s mercenaries in his 
narrative of events. 

50 There also is nothing about the effect of mercenaries in Sicily’s Greek 
cities in Plutarch’s Life of Nicias. Parke 1933: 13 notes that the half- 
century following the fall of Sicily’s fifth-century tyrannies was the only 
lengthy period during which the island did not suffer from the presence 
of mercenaries. 

51 There are two obvious secondarily significant factors. First, the people of 
Messana agreed to receive the mercenaries from the other Sicilian poleis. 
On why they might have done so, see above, n. 33. Second, the xenoi 
agreed to accept the terms of the koinon dogma. The xenoi were defeated, 
so it is not surprising that they abided by the terms of the koinon dogma. 
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I am grateful to Professor Rutter for his comments (personal 
communication) about mid-fifth-century Sicilian coinage. He noted that 
at Akragas between c. 465/460 and 445/440 the diameter of the 
tetradrachms is in line with those from Syracuse, Leontinoi, Katana and 
possibly Gela. He wonders whether or not this might be a sign of some 
sort of common action. Time constraints prevent me from exploring this 
question for this chapter. But it is an important question, the answer to 
which might very well provide more insight into the koinon dogma and 
the greater political context of which it was a part. For informative 
overviews of the coinages of Greek Sicily, see Rutter 1997; Fischer- 
Bossert 2012. 

On Ducetius and his movement, see the discussion and list of scholarly 
literature in Haillet 2001: 187-8. To that discussion may be added 
Jackman 2006. 

Hermokrates’ opening words (according to Thuc. 4.59.1) of his speech at 
the conference of Gela are telling: ‘The city which I represent, Siceliots, is 
not the weakest.’ Ethnic differences were also a significant cause for 
hostility between the Greek cities of Sicily. But I do not believe that they 
were as significant as power differentials. Diodorus, for example, writes 
(11.49.3-4) that the mixed population in refounded (by Theron) Himera 
lived together amicably for fifty-eight years. And the koinon dogma itself 
shows that the ethnic issue need not be the dominant consideration. 
Hornblower 2004: 225 plausibly suggests that, in fifth-century Sicily, it 
was ‘possible for rhetorical purposes either to assert or to deny the 
importance of the racial factor’. For views that stress the importance of 
the ethnic factor in Sicilian politics, see, for example, Alty 1992; Berger 
1992: 65 with table 7, p. 123. 

Note that this success included the destruction of Trinakie (probably 
Palike) (Diod. Sic. 12.29) — the Sikel movement was done. 

Consolo Langher argues (1997: 72) that by this time the Gamoroi had 
returned to power, now with hoplite-class backing. But manning 100 new 
triremes would suggest that the poor were still an important factor in 
Syracusan politics. The analogy with Athens seems reasonable, especially 
since Thucydides (7.55.2) emphasises the similarity between Athens and 
Syracuse. See Hornblower 2010: 648-51 on this important passage in 
Thucydides. 

On alliance formations, see Walt 1987: 147-81. 

An alliance was made in 433/2 (Meiggs and Lewis 1988: no. 64); it 
might have been a renewal of an earlier alliance: see the brief comments 
in Meiggs and Lewis 1988: 171 -6. In 427, Syracuse attacked Leontinoi. 
The Leontines subsequently sent ambassadors (including Gorgias) to 
Athens and successfully appealed for Athenian assistance (Thuc. 3.86; 
Diod. Sic. 12.53-4.3). On small and large powers in Sicily, see Berger 
1991. 


59 For a modern account of the invasion, battle and aftermath see Asheri 
1988: 766-75. 
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MUDDLE WRESTLING: GRAPPLING 
FOR CONCEPTUAL CLARITY IN 
ARCHAIC GREEK MONEY 


Peter van Alfen 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The beginnings of coinage within the Lydian kingdom in western Asia 
Minor towards the end of the seventh century BCE and its rapid spread 
across Thrace, Greece, Greek Italy and Libya in the second half of the 
sixth century are often seen as a critical juncture in monetary thinking 
and practice. For the first time in Western history, scores of 
communities were making and using items that we today recognise as 
money. Why the first coins were produced, particularly in a man- 
made gold-silver alloy, is an inexplicable problem,i but their 
appearance marks, it would seem, the culmination of a process that 
began with non-monetary transactions, such as gift exchange, barter 
or palatial redistribution, and ended with advanced, even modern 
levels of money use in public and private transactions.2 Key to most 
accounts of the first coins is the equation coins = money. Few 
commentators doubt that the earliest coins were money.3; But whether 
there was money before coinage, in Greece especially, remains a 
contested issue.s This, then, is a fundamental question: was there 
money before coinage, and if so, what was it? At stake in this question 
is our understanding of how revolutionary the first coins were — or 
were not — economically, socially and politically, especially since their 
appearance coincided with critical developments in the organisation 
of the communal life of many Greek poleis and their immediate 
neighbours.s But to formulate an answer depends on what one means 
by ‘money’ — or even ‘coin’ — and this is where many arguments tend 


to get stuck. 

Any approach to this question requires confronting several 
interlocking and intersecting problems. Along one axis, the historical, 
there are disparate traditions for early money or monetary ways of 
thinking that eventually became entwined, adapted or abandoned. 
From the Near East there came a tradition of monetised silver, which 
eventually engulfed contemporary traditions in the Aegean region that 
included the possible monetary use of cattle, grain and non-precious 
metals in various forms. How the Greek adoption of monetised silver 
relates to the beginning of coinage is not clear since the first coins 
were electrum, which remained the preferred coining metal for 
around seventy-five years. In the latter half of the sixth century, a 
second wave of coining began, almost exclusively in silver, which this 
time spread far beyond Lydia and Ionia. Understanding the genesis, 
primacy and interaction of these specific historical traditions stands 
apart from another axis of problems, the conceptual, which seeks to 
understand what money is generally and from where it originates. 

Problems here arise from the fact that money is a notoriously 
difficult phenomenon to grasp, encompassing a good number of 
conceptual dichotomies while residing simultaneously in both the 
abstract and physical worlds. Finding a universal definition of ‘money’ 
that satisfies not only what money is but also what it does in both 
realms has proven so notoriously difficult that many purposely 
sidestep the task.s Even so, conceptual slippage still often occurs, 
leading to something of a muddle. In many accounts of the first coins 
and money it is not always clear what is being discussed; whether it 
is, for example, the concept of money, a money-thing or a standard of 
value, or where the line between all of these might be drawn.7 
Analytical category errors of this sort might be expected with a 
difficult topic such as money, but they also frequently reflect 
problems inherent in discussions of money found elsewhere beyond 
ancient studies.s Most accounts of the first coins and money are 
dependent on ways of thinking about and analysing money that were 
developed along with neoclassical economics in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, approaches that have their own inherent 
limitations and problems, but which are rarely, if ever, questioned 
within ancient studies. They have been questioned elsewhere, 
however. While criticism of the ‘orthodox’ view has arisen in various 
quarters,9 it is the field of sociology that has seen some of the most 
penetrating and spirited recent debates over money’s origins, nature 


and purpose, particularly between Nigel Dodd, Geoffrey Ingham and 
Viviana Zelizer.io Among the lessons learned from their sparring is the 
need for greater conceptual clarity in specifying the component parts 
of the total money phenomenon under discussion, and for theoretical 
self-awareness in framing questions about money. 

Inspired by this sociological discourse, which has been largely 
overlooked by those working in ancient studies, my aim here is both 
epistemological and programmatic. I seek to understand how the 
current deliberations in ancient studies over the beginnings of money 
and coinage are framed, the origins of the frameworks, and their 
limitations. The fact that there is no consensus yet on the nature and 
purpose of money in and around the Aegean and Near East around the 
time that coinage was introduced suggests that the frameworks 
themselves require scrutiny. This chapter is divided into three sections 
(preceded by an introduction and followed by a conclusion). In 
section 2 I review the evidence for money before coinage and current 
approaches to it in ancient studies; in the section 3, I consider the 
frameworks that have informed these approaches; and in section 4, I 
consider what the recent sociological discourse on money has to offer 
the study of ancient money. 


2 THE EVIDENCE FOR EARLY MONEY 


From an Aegean perspective, the evidence for money before coinage is 
found in two traditions that may or may not have ultimately 
converged: one that is indigenous, the other exogenous. Both 
traditions have Bronze Age origins. 

In the Mycenaean Linear B tablets, which record the taxation and 
redistributive activities of several Late Bronze Age palaces in 
mainland Greece and on Crete, there is no conclusive evidence for 
money of any form or for a standard of value, despite the tantalising 
hints found in a handful of texts.11 Given both the limited 
administrative and temporal scope of the tablets, however, they 
probably do not reflect the full range of economic activity in Late 
Bronze Age Greece, which might have included extra-palatial 
exchange systems, such as markets, requiring some way of organising 
valuation and exchange, perhaps around masses of bronze or 
measures of grain.i2 If such (theoretical) monetary activity existed, 
very little of it appears to have survived the collapse of the Late 
Bronze Age world. 


Elements of a different, perhaps newly formed indigenous tradition 
are expressed in the Homeric epics, which illustrate a stylised post- 
Mycenaean Greek world, wherein we find cattle being used to 
communicate the comparative values of women, slaves and certain 
prestigious objects, and perhaps being used as a method of payment.:3 
Precious metals, silver especially, play virtually no monetary role in 
Homer. Exceptional, then, is the specific weight of gold, two talents, 
that twice is mentioned as a form of payment.i4 While there is, then, 
some suggestion of monetary ways of thinking and action in the epics, 
this activity is weakly formed and limited primarily to elevated social 
levels. Given the dearth of markets and taxation in the epics, however, 
there is little universal need for money, at least in the Homeric 
world.is In the real world, things were developing differently. 

A handful of inscriptions from Crete dating to the seventh and sixth 
centuries BCE indicate that the inhabitants of Gortyn and Lyktos used 
bronze cauldrons (lebétes) and possibly tripods as a unit of account, or 
at least a means of determining comparative values, and possibly as 
payment devices for fines owed to the communal treasury; at Datala 
double-edged axes (pelekys) may have performed similar roles.ic 
Arguments have also recently been put forward that in Greece 
generally a specified mass of bronze served as the primary standard of 
value from the Late Bronze Age through at least the fourth century 
BCE, when this traditional system was finally replaced by one based on 
silver.i7 The evidence for this is thin and the arguments strained.is 
More convincing are the arguments for iron roasting spits (obeloi) 
serving limited monetary functions in some communities around the 
Saronic Gulf; both obol and drachma, i.e. a handful (of spits), were 
later used as denominational terms for coins.i9 Solon’s laws also 
suggest that in Athens around 600 BCE measures of grain may have 
served as a standard of value and perhaps as a means of payment. 20 

The other, exogenous tradition originated in the Near East. As early 
as the third millennium BCE, silver appears to serve as a standard of 
value and as a medium of exchange in long-distance trade between 
Anatolia and Assur.2: Textual evidence, in the form of official records 
and private contracts, as well as finds of Hacksilber (cut-up pieces of 
silver) from the later neo-Assyrian and neo-Babylonian periods 
suggest that silver served a wider range of monetary functions: as a 
unit of account, as a medium of exchange in private transactions, as a 
means of payment to and from the state, and as a store of value.22 
Significantly, however, other items, such as grain, served some of 


these same purposes, but for a more limited range of transactions; 
overall, however, silver appears to have been generally preferred. 23 
Hoard finds from the Levant dating between the ninth and seventh 
centuries BCE have also produced numerous examples of Hacksilber 
bundled up in small, sealed, pre-weighed bags, which it has been 
argued prefigured coinage.21 Centuries after coins were introduced in 
the Aegean region, the use of Hacksilber nonetheless continued in the 
Levant and Mesopotamia, testifying, if nothing else, to a coinless 
monetary system well adapted to local needs. 2s 

While it is certain that those in the Aegean eventually adopted and 
adapted the Near Eastern practice of monetary silver, it is unclear 
when, where or how exactly this took place.2> To date there have been 
no finds of Hacksilber in the Greek world dating to the time before 
coinage, although there have been finds of early cut gold.27 Solonian 
laws attributed to the early sixth century, and so pre-dating the first 
coins struck in Athens, list drachmas of silver as a means of payment 
to and from the state.2: One of several early lawgivers apparently 
engaged in metrological and monetary reforms, Solon also 
purportedly revised Athenian weights and measures, which included 
assigning a new weight to the silver drachma, which implies it had 
already been in use for some time.29 All of this indicates that those in 
the Aegean had probably started to adopt the monetary use of silver, 
perhaps initially for external trade, generations before the first coins 
appeared.30 No doubt they learned the practice from their travels to 
the east or from itinerant Near Easterners, such as the Phoenicians. 
Notably, too, some of the earliest Greek precious metal weight 
standards, such as the Attic-Euboic, and some of the mass terms, such 
as ‘mina’, are derived from Near Eastern sources. 31 

The evidence for money before coins is therefore rich and 
suggestive, yet the interpretation of it is at times hotly contested.s2 A 
number of issues stand out in the debates. First, the focus tends to be 
on the physical things that may or may not have been money; less 
attention is paid, if any is at all, to monetary abstractions, particularly 
to the larger conceptual problem of the nature of money.3; Some 
purposely avoid this issue, claiming it is beyond the purview of the 
question at hand;:4 others nod to the problem by placing ‘money’ in 
scare quotes, but go no further.:s This extends as well to concepts such 
as ‘standard of value’, ‘measure of value’, ‘notational value units’, 
‘money of account’ and ‘unit of account’, which are frequently named, 
but are rarely discussed in depth or even defined.s> Second, whether 


or not the physical object — a coin, cow or cup — is money is reduced 
to a matter of how many monetary functions it fulfils.37 Coins, some 
have argued, are the only thing from the ancient world that fulfils all 
monetary functions.s; Others have not been so numismatically 
obstinate, contending that Hacksilber, for example, could have served 
all of the same functions, even if not so efficiently.» 

There are, of course, exceptional studies, notably those of Richard 
Seaford (2004) and Mark Peacock (2013), who have looked for the 
origins and nature of money in genere in order to address the question 
of money’s existence before coinage in archaic Greece; their studies 
and differing conclusions I consider below. However, their arguments, 
like many others, are framed in large measure by a functionalist 
approach to money that was developed well over a century ago, at a 
time when precious metals and objects made from them played a 
substantial role in monetary systems and theories about such systems. 
This functionalist and materialist legacy, which I turn to next, has 
effectively locked discussions of early money and coinage into modes 
of analysis that favour the physical over the abstract, and that favour 
a more limited view of what money is and does. 


3 CURRENT FRAMEWORKS AND APPROACHES 


The nineteenth-century English economist William Stanley Jevons was 
among the first to provide a comprehensive analysis of money as a set 
of functions.40 These are: (1) unit of account; (2) store of value; and 
(3) medium of exchange. An additional function, medium of payment, 
is sometimes added where payment to and from a political authority 
needs to be distinguished from exchange in marketplaces.41 This 
functionalist approach to defining money helped to pave the way for 
several theories of how money in genere originated, which were 
developed towards the end of the nineteenth century and on into the 
twentieth. Each of these theories has focused on one of money’s 
functions as the critical impulse around which the other functions 
eventually coalesced to form the totality of money. 

One of the earliest and most influential of such theories, the so- 
called orthodox theory,42 was formulated by Carl Menger, founder of 
the Austrian school of economics, whose focus centred on the medium 
of exchange function. Menger saw money originating within 
moneyless barter economies, where a_ simultaneous double 
coincidence of wants would be nearly impossible to obtain, thus 


giving rise to the need for a third universally desirable commodity 
that all could agree to use in order to facilitate trade and mitigate 
transaction costs.43 Individual rational choice, therefore, led to a 
resolution of these problems once there was a mutually agreed-upon 
medium of exchange; the functions of unit of account and store of 
value then followed in tow. Eventually, in this schema, the political 
authority sanctions ex post the money that aggregated individual 
decisions in the market already have decided upon. 

Menger’s bottom-up market origins for money, along with Jevons’ 
oft-repeated monetary functions, rapidly gained traction and have 
been repeated continuously ever since in economic textbooks and 
elsewhere, thus informing many discussions of money in ancient and 
other studies.4s Fatal flaws with Menger’s thesis, however, were 
recognised early on, particularly with the seemingly insurmountable 
problem of the means by which the money commodity could achieve 
a stable universal value if all market actors held individual notions of 
its value.4s Attempts to resolve this and other problems with Menger’s 
theory encouraged Georg Friedrich Knapp, a near-contemporary of 
Menger’s, to develop an alternative, top-down theory at the beginning 
of the twentieth century; his ideas were further enhanced by the 
eminent British economist John Maynard Keynes in the 1930s.46 In 
Knapp’s state theory of money the medium of exchange, that is the 
money-thing, matters not a whit; what counts is the unit of account. 
The authority, typically the state, declares what the unit will be, e.g. 
‘dollar’ or ‘pound’, and from there corresponding money-things ensue, 
some of which, such as coins, may be issued by the state and received 
back by it as tax payments. In this schema, taxation, not the market, 
drives the genesis of money. It is also the state’s ability to enforce its 
fiscal desires that stabilises the value of money and allows for 
‘worthless’ things, such as paper and tokens, to be media of exchange, 
a practice that metallists such as Menger have great difficulty 
explaining. 

Knapp’s ‘heterodox’ theory has had less direct impact on approaches 
to the origins or nature of money in ancient studies than Menger’s. 47 
However, recent, energetic attempts by ‘neo-chartalists’, particularly 
the economist L. Randall Wray, to revive Knapp’s theory have caught 
the attention of a handful of scholars working on problems of ancient 
money, notably Mark Peacock.4s In his recent book, Introducing Money, 
Peacock makes a determined attempt to apply Knapp’s theory to the 
development of money in archaic Greece. Like many others, Peacock 


deliberately eschews a universal definition of money, but turns 
instead to a detailed study of Jevons’ functions as institutionalised by 
the ancient Greeks and Near Easterners.49 Convinced of the validity of 
Knapp’s approach, Peacock recognises the existence of money before 
coinage in the ancient Near East, where strong state actors, such as 
the Assyrian kings, were able to set a silver-based unit of account and 
demand tax payments. Turning then to archaic Greece, he traces an 
indigenous development of money, from Homeric cows to Athenian 
coinage, fueled by similar tax(-like) demands of various state(-like) 
actors, whose authority to tax (and fine) was increasingly reinforced 
by the concurrent development of written law. At first, the religious 
sacrificial requirements of the nascent Greek state demanded 
contributions (i.e. payments) of high-quality cattle;so from there, step 
by step, states adopted a broader range of taxation and means of 
payment, ultimately settling on coin-based taxes and payments as the 
most efficient. 

Although compelling, Peacock’s grounding in Knapp’s theory 
requires a strong, centralised state and broad-based taxation to be 
fully applicable. While the theory, as Michael Hudson (2004) has 
shown, works well for the ancient Near East, for the archaic Greek 
world it is less convincing. The relationship between money and state 
power in archaic Greece has only very recently begun to be explored, 
and while there can be no doubt of cascading fiscal concerns and 
actions in some poleis, such as Athens, by the early sixth century,s: 
even so we do not know who, for example, set the first silver-based 
units of account: state actors or traders?s2 Also worrying is the limited 
amount of evidence for early, widespread, direct taxation of citizens, a 
key component of Knapp’s theory, or the corollary, widespread state 
payments.ss Moreover, even after coinage first appeared, it is open to 
question how much of a monopoly states actually held over its 
production.s4 It is less than clear, in other words, whether it was 
public or private interests, or both simultaneously, that drove the 
development of money and coinage in archaic Greece.ss As is the case 
with Menger’s, Knapp’s theory cannot explain all of the complexities 
found in our evidence for archaic money. Moreover, the opposition of 
state versus market origins keeps the problem of money fairly well 
tethered to the physical world and so fails to capture a large part of 
the abstract, intellectual nature of money. In a sense, then, these two 
opposing theories, Menger’s and Knapp’s, deal with the practical 
production of institutionally specified types of money, but ignore the 


larger, more complex problem of the social production of the money 
concept, or moneyness. 

To date, the most wide-ranging and sophisticated attempt to deal 
with archaic money and moneyness is Richard Seaford’s (2004) study 
of the intellectual development of the phenomenon, which stands 
alone among recent work for trying to unravel early Greek money in 
genere by gazing into its socially constructed, abstract core. 
Methodologically, Seaford does his best to avoid the traditional 
approaches to money, whether Jevon’s functions, Knapp’s top-down 
or Menger’s bottom-up theories, by crafting well-structured 
discussions of, on the one hand, what it is people are doing when they 
construct money, and, on the other, what the subsequent 
characteristics of money are.ss Seaford traces the origins of the 
collective confidence that provided the foundations for the Greek 
mind to start thinking in monetary terms to communal sacrificial 
practices, building on Bernhard Laum’s earlier theories of ‘sacred 
money’, which had been largely overlooked.s7 From such communal, 
religious origins, Greek money reached its culmination with coinage. 
For Seaford the Greeks invented money when they began to strike 
coinage; although those in the Near East obtained a high level of 
monetisation, theirs was nonetheless comparatively imperfect.ss He 
offers no definition of money, however. Rather, the more of his seven 
characteristics a thing has, ‘the less we hesitate to call it money’.s9 

Despite its brilliance, Seaford’s study is nonetheless problematic. 
His supplanting of the traditional three (or four) functions defining 
money with seven characteristics both expands what might be 
considered money and at the same time restricts it. The notions of 
acceptability, quantification and the measurement of value, for 
example, are expansive and capture essential aspects of moneyness, a 
widely applicable concept.co However, one of his key characteristics, 
fiduciarity, can only apply to media of exchange or payment, 
particularly those that have been produced or marked in some fashion 
by an authority.c: Overall, Seaford’s characteristics serve to define 
money in a way that leads inevitably to a view of money that is 
conceivably ‘modern’, with the explicitly Greek variant of coinage as 
its first manifestation. 

The problem of using modern money as an analogy is something we 
shall return to momentarily, but before closing this section, the 
contributions of economic anthropology to ancient monetary studies 
should be noted. As with Seaford’s characteristics, Jevons’ functions 


work best to define money when all of the boxes are ticked. Problems 
surface, however, when we are faced with things that seemingly fulfil 
one or two of the functions, but not all, and do so in contexts where 
markets are mostly absent. Homer’s cattle, for example, function as a 
unit of account and perhaps as a store of value but probably not as a 
medium of exchange. As a result there are shades of money, 
distinctions outlined by Karl Polanyi, where ‘all-purpose money’, such 
as coinage, is contrasted with ‘special purpose money’.«2 Polanyi’s 
categorisation of monies continues to resonate in many discussions of 
archaic money, where various non-coin things such as Hacksilber, 
grain, wool, cauldrons and even cattle are identified as something 
other than all-purpose money.«3; The way money behaves in different 
exchange or social contexts is an important insight, but Polanyi’s 
categories have proven unsustainable. As Melitz, for example, argued 
not long after Polanyi wrote, the distinction between all-purpose and 
special-purpose money often crumbles when examined closely..«4 

Nearly all discussions of archaic money, including Polanyi’s, have 
been shaped by reference to Jevons’ functions and by explicit or 
implicit reference to one of the long-standing theories of money’s 
origins.cs Any such functionalist formulation is, however, immediately 
limiting since it relies essentially on a checklist both to define money 
in genere and to determine the extent to which something, such as 
Hacksilber, is or is not money. The boundaries of archaic money are 
therefore variable depending on how one interprets the scope of the 
individual functions and their applicability in any given case. As a 
result, there can be no conclusive answer to the question of money 
before coinage since this framework offers no real way out of the 
interpretative dilemma. Perhaps, then, what is needed is a different 
way to structure the way we answer the question. And this is where 
the work of the sociologists may be of use. 


4 A DIFFERENT APPROACH 


There is sometimes found in ancient studies an analogy made between 
certain types of archaic money, such as coins or Hacksilber, and what 
is called ‘modern money’ or ‘money as we understand it’.6¢ This 
analogy presupposes that we today have something like a unified 
understanding of money, which is, of course, far from the truth. We 
live in an age where paper bills are backed by nothing but our 
collective faith in governments, where private currencies such as 


Bitcoin and quasi-monies such as Wall Street derivatives operate 
beyond state control, and where private debt is habitually monetised 
and reconfigured as more money still. Within the last quarter-century 
especially, the question of what money is and what should count as 
money has grown increasingly more complex. This growing 
complexity continuously tests the limits of traditional ways not just of 
thinking about money, but also of regulating money, and so has urged 
a careful re-examination of what it is we mean by this whatever it is 
we call money. 

In response, the field of sociology has seen a great deal of recent 
work on the nature of money, money origins and the uses of money 
forms, which has been largely overlooked by those working on 
problems of archaic money, and indeed on money in the ancient 
world generally. The work of Nigel Dodd and Geoffrey Ingham offers 
methodologies and insights that are particularly useful for getting at 
some of the problems we face, despite the fundamental and sometimes 
fierce disagreements that the two scholars have had on a number of 
issues.c7 In their separate quests to understand money, both share a 
concern for rigidly delineating its component parts, such as unit of 
account and currency, as well as separating the ontological question 
of the nature of money from questions concerning various forms of 
monetary media.cs They also share a mission to get away from the 
‘misleading implication’ that Jevons’ set of functions explains the 
existence and nature of money, seeking instead to describe money as a 
social process.co In this, both have been inspired by the early 
twentieth-century German sociologist Georg Simmel, whose book 
Philosophy of Money ([1907] 1978) developed a view of money not as 
a thing, but rather as a form of sociation, constituted by the social 
relation of debt. From there, however, Dodd and Ingham part 
company. 

Dodd’s latest book, The Social Life of Money (2014), is a wide- 
ranging study that begins with the suggestion that money is nothing 
more than an extraordinarily powerful idea, a proposition that is 
derived from Simmel, who was ‘fascinated by the notion that - as an 
idea - money is a perfect means of exchange, able to convert 
qualitative differences between things into quantitative differences 
that enable them to be exchanged’ (p. 6). For Dodd, this idea of 
money — pure and completely fungible — presents the conceptual limit, 
the hard wall, against which all of the many, imperfect, empirical 
forms of money can be understood. He is ultimately less interested in 


understanding how this idea originated or how it is translated into 
day-to-day monetary forms than he is in exploring the varieties and 
pluralities of money. ‘Money’, he writes, ‘is a remarkably diverse 
phenomenon .. . what is needed is a framework in which money can 
be understood as a field of variation: not as one entity, but as several’ 
(p. 48). ‘Money is a process that is inextricably social, inherently 
dynamic, complex and contradictory, a process whose meaning is 
contested and unstable..’ (p. 88). By embracing the contradictions, 
dynamisms and pluralities of money, Dodd remains uncommitted to a 
single theory, such as Menger’s or Knapp’s, on money’s historical 
origins, in part because he believes such origins are irrecoverable and 
the evidence non-exclusive. His interest lies instead in exploring who 
has the right to declare what money is on behalf of society and for 
what reasons. ‘Money . . .’, he insists, ‘must be seen in terms of a 
repertoire of choice’ (p. 393). 

Like Dodd, Ingham too sees money’s abstract — or what he calls its 
fictional- nature as its essential characteristic, but unlike Dodd he 
endeavours to offer a narrower definition of money and to trace how 
this abstraction leads ultimately to what he calls capitalist credit 
money. Ingham, like Simmel, underscores a key role for debt in the 
production of money: 


[M]oney is a ‘claim’ or ‘credit’ that is constituted by social 
relations that exist independently of the production and exchange 
of commodities. Regardless of any form it might take, money is 
essentially a provisional ‘promise’ to pay, whose ‘moneyness’, as 
an ‘institutional fact’, is assigned by a description conferred by an 
abstract money of account. (Ingham 2004: 15) 


For Ingham and other neo-chartalists, there must be an authority, 
typically the state, that declares the money of account. But while the 
state sets the money of account, it is the ongoing struggle between 
creditors and debtors, which Ingham likens to a struggle between two 
great social classes, that determines the value of money. Ingham’s 
intense focus on the role of power relations in the production of 
money, both in translating the idea of money into something 
serviceable and tangible by means of the money of account, and in 
giving it value, sets his work apart from other neo-chartalists, and 
gives it a distinctive sociological emphasis. 

There are a number of ways in which reading Ingham and Dodd can 


help us clarify what it is we are trying to get at in answering our 
fundamental question about money before coinage. Foremost among 
these is to consider a shift away from using Jevons’ set of functions to 
organise studies of money, to adopt instead the three analytical 
categories identified by Ingham and Dodd. These are: (1) the idea of 
money; (2) the bridge between money’s abstractions and more 
tangible manifestations (unit of account7o); and (3) the various forms 
in which money is manifested (currency).71 Among other things, 
employing these analytical categories rather than the functions 
checklist forces us to specify which component of money in toto we 
are addressing at any given moment, and to confront the links 
between monetary abstractions and its manifested forms. To answer 
the question of money before coinage, then, we must look beyond 
what money does, that is its functions, to its ontology and how it 
comes to be; in other words, moneyness must be as much a part of the 
answer as medium of exchange. Let us take a closer look, then, at how 
these categories might be beneficial. 

First the idea of money. Both Dodd and Ingham are concerned 
primarily with understanding the nature of money in the twenty-first 
century, not with money in the seventh century BCE; both demonstrate 
the extreme complexities of the concept and the forms employed 
today, which in turn raises a number of questions. Can we assume, for 
instance, that there is continuity between money today and money 
two or three millennia ago? Most, I suspect, would think that there is, 
for example, commonality with some currency forms such as coinage, 
as well as a stable core concept of moneyness shared across the 
centuries.72 But pinpointing what exactly the core concept is and how 
it originated has proven to be a perpetually difficult task. Dodd and 
Ingham emphasise different aspects of Simmel’s view on money’s 
nature and so, unsurprisingly, have differing views on what lies at its 
conceptual heart. Ingham stresses debt relations, while Dodd sees the 
mental act of quantifying qualitative differences as the conceptual 
limit edge. The intellectual purity of Dodd’s view is attractive since it 
allows for a more neutral stance for the conceptual basis of money, 
one that is devoid of the power relations inherent in debt.7; This in 
turn allows for a wider field of variation, as Dodd puts it, for the ways 
in which money might then be manifested, ways which do not 
presuppose some type of central authority to prop up money or debt 
relations, or point to some inevitable finale in monetary evolution. 

Indeed, the narrative of money before coinage is generally 


teleological, in that the chaotic world of monnaie multiple, as Raymond 
Descat put it,7s came to an end with coinage, which somehow 
gathered all the stray strands of moneyness into the perfect money- 
thing, which in turn reflected some single true idea of monetary 
exclusiveness. It is worth considering whether we have been fooled by 
the apparent simplification of coinage into thinking that there were 
not ‘multiple monies’ long after coinage, as there are today, and that 
adhering to a limited or limiting idea of money, particularly as a 
restricted set of functions, has interfered with our ability to see this. 

Next the unit of account. While Ingham and Dodd recognise the 
critical role that unit of account plays in bridging the gap between the 
idea of money and monetary substance, they differ on the process by 
which this occurs. Ingham sees this process as the prerogative of an 
authority, ideally the state, a view that is challenged heartily by 
Dodd, who insists on a role for non-state actors in the creation of units 
of account and of money generally. For ancient studies, their analyses 
encourage us not only to consider more closely whether a state-like 
authority is a necessity in the production of money, on both the 
abstract and physical levels, but also to look more closely at the line 
between abstraction and materiality in archaic units of account. These 
are topics that have not been fully addressed.7s 

As a bridge between the idea of money and its physical or other 
manifestations, the unit of account is an abstraction but one that has 
at times been expressed in a physical form. Today, for example, the 
US dollar is purely an abstraction fully divorced from any physical 
association; years ago, however, the dollar was defined as a certain 
mass of either silver or gold of a particular fineness.7s Similarly, 
ancient units of account were typically linked to some physical, 
measurable commodity — whether top-quality cattle, masses of silver 
or measures of grain, for example — for which there could be an 
expected high degree of fungibility. To achieve such fungibility, both 
the quantity and quality of the selected commodity would need to be 
carefully defined. One Athenian drachma, for example, might have 
been defined as a mass of silver weighing 1/100 of a mina of 95 per 
cent fineness.77 The value, or price, of the silver drachma, at least for 
payment purposes, could be further defined through a series of 
exchange ratios with other commodities; for example, one drachma = 
one sheep = one medimnos (bushel) of grain.7s An archaic unit of 
account might then have several aspects: (1) an underlying concept of 
moneyness; (2) a designation, e.g. drachma; (3) a physical definition 


according to a measurement and quality of a selected material thing; 
and (4) corresponding exchange ratios, typically expressed in a 
quality and quantity of some thing other than the one used to define 
it. Of these aspects the physical definition is the least critical. 
Conferring value on the drachma unit might have been more easily 
done by means of a physical definition, but variations over time in 
this definition and in the exchange ratios underscore both the 
instability and conventionality of any such definition. If a drachma 
(six iron spits) was not a drachma (1/100 of a silver mina), what then 
was a drachma?79 

One answer, of course, is that it was a denomination within the 
Attic-Euboic monetary system, which used the Attic-Euboic weight 
standard. A great deal of attention has been paid to the identification 
of ancient monetary weight standards, particularly coin weights, and 
the political and commercial intersections between them.so But it is 
important to recognise that (coin) weight standards do not fully 
reflect units of account, or the process by which units of account were 
created. Ideally, in a precious metal coinage system, there would be 
an exact correlation between the weight and fineness of the metal in a 
coin and the physical definition of the unit of account. One Athenian 
drachma coin, in other words, would ideally correlate with one 
Athenian drachma unit. But this was not always the case. For various 
reasons, some shady, others legitimately fiscal, coins were produced 
underweight or with altered alloys, while the unit of account itself 
remained unalloyed, as it were, in its conceptual purity. The 
administrative decisions concerning the production of coinage at any 
given moment might, then, be separate from the decisions concerning 
the creation of a unit of account; again, a drachma was not always a 
drachma.si 

Tradition holds that Solon and other archaic lawgivers reformed 
weights and measures and, it would seem, units of account; Solon 
reportedly adjusted the weight of the silver drachma down from 70 
drachmas/mina (c. 6.2 g) to 100 drachmas/mina (c. 4.3 g).s2 If true, 
this episode illustrates a role played by early political authorities in 
the creation or manipulation of units of account, but it also prompts 
the question of how the new units were determined by them. Did 
authorities simply condone a unit of account that was already in 
widespread local use that might have been, for example, informally 
adopted and accepted by various members of society long before?s: 
Did they alter only certain parts, such as the weight, of a pre-existing 


unit? Or did they seek to introduce an entirely new unit of account 
fresh in every way? With the evidence at hand we cannot always 
know, but anything beyond condoning a pre-existing unit would have 
required increased levels of political power and of monetary 
understanding, including sorting out the various ‘standards’ involved. 

There is, at least in English, an array of such standards, which at 
times in ancient studies are not clearly delineated from each other, or 
from the unit of account.ss These include: (1) the standard of 
measurement, such as weight, discussed above; (2) the commodity 
according to which the unit might be defined (e.g. a ‘grain standard’, 
‘silver standard’, ‘gold standard’ etc.), which is often related to (3) a 
standard of value (or sometimes ‘unit of value’, or ‘measure of value’), 
which in turn is often equated, implicitly or explicitly, with a unit of 
account.ss A clear distinction between standard of value and unit of 
account can be difficult to make, but the former is typically used to 
designate a means of measuring wealth, especially in non-market 
contexts (e.g. bushels of grain), while the latter designates a means of 
measuring payments or transactions, especially those in market 
contexts (e.g. drachmas).s6 If there were situations, as may have been 
the case in Solonian Athens, where a unit of account (silver drachmas) 
existed concurrently with a standard of value (medimnoi of grain), 
each defined according to different commodity and measurement 
standard, how then did they relate to each other and to the idea of 
money? Could a medimnos of grain, for example, have served equally 
as a unit of account, and if so, would actual grain be required to serve 
as the corresponding form of currency? If not, and silver could be 
substituted by means of exchange ratios, at what point, then, would a 
medimnos-grain-standard-unit become a drachma-silver-standard-unit? 
And who made that decision? 

This brings us to the last of Ingham and Dodd’s analytical 
categories: currency. This is whatever thing - such as coinage - a 
social group or state decides will answer to the unit of account. 
Currency is never an impartial vessel to convey moneyness, as both 
Ingham and Dodd recognise, since currency also has important social 
dimensions reflecting how different groups within a society relate to 
one another. Currency choices, they argue, like unit of account 
choices, often reflect power relations and struggles for power, 
something that we are all too familiar with today.s7 From the 
perspective of those overseeing their production, coins represent a 
particular set of choices —- to mint or not, metal and alloy type, weight 


and denominations, obverse and reverse designs and so forth - all of 
which were made to benefit certain groups of society, and not 
necessarily society as a whole.ss In the archaic Greek world, there 
was, for example, a general preference for minting high- 
denomination, high-value coins, which arguably were not meant to be 
regularly used by the lowest strata of society.s» Should we, then, see 
money in this form as something reserved primarily for elites, and if 
so, what does this mean for the way we interpret the social, political 
and economic functions of coinage? 

The way in which modern currency is consumed has been the focus 
of yet another sociologist, Viviana Zelizer.sc Although accused by 
Dodd of confusing analytical categories, her work on the way in 
which we today ‘earmark money’ (by which she generally means 
currency) has relevance for approaches to money use in antiquity.91 
For Zelizer, no dollar is exactly the same as another. Not only do we 
treat separate denominations and currency types differently - you 
would not, for example, pay for a pack of gum with a $100 bill or pay 
for an expensive meal with thousands of loose pennies — in ways 
which reflect social rather than economic conventions, we also use 
money in genere according to implicit or explicit rules of 
appropriateness. There are certain things that a given society will not 
normally value with money; we, for example, are uneasy about giving 
dollar values to children or body parts. Yet to be explored in ancient 
studies is the type of socially permissible transactions for money and 
the way in which the use of different denominations or types of 
currency might have been limited by social conventions. Once again, 
a drachma might not always have been a drachma. 


5 CONCLUSIONS: FROM CHREMATA TO NOMISMATA 


To return to the question with which we began: was there money 
before coinage, in the Greek world especially? While there is no easy, 
and perhaps no definitive answer to this question, we can achieve 
some greater clarity and gain additional insight into the problem by 
employing the three analytical categories expounded by Ingham and 
Dodd. There can be little doubt, for example, that the idea of money, 
particularly the critical notion of the quantification of qualitative 
differences, existed long before coinage. Units of account also became 
increasingly prevalent before coinage. The currency forms by which 
these were manifested, however, are more problematic and varied. 


Should it suffice to say that money existed once there was a unit of 
account?92 And should all monetary variations be embraced, as Dodd 
encourages us to do as part of a larger ‘field of variation’, or should 
they be denied, as the orthodox approach to money has long insisted? 

In formulating an approach to archaic money, it may be useful to 
remember that the Greeks had no word that precisely corresponds to 
our ‘money’, that single, yet maddeningly imprecise word for what the 
phenomenon is, from the ethereal concept to cold, hard cash. Among 
the several Greek words that are often translated as ‘money’, two 
began to have increasing prominence during the archaic period, 
chréma(ta) and nomisma(ta), both of which refer only to types of 
currency.ss The former, meaning ‘(useful) goods’ already appears in 
Homer, but not in a way that suggests any immediate connection with 
money. By the end of the sixth century, however, the word had taken 
on unambiguous monetary connotations. An inscription dating to c. 
525 BcE from Eretria in Euboia, for example, mentions ‘chrémata 
dokima’ (‘acceptable goods’) as payments for fines.o4 It is unclear what 
exactly chrémata refers to here, however. Since the inscription was 
inscribed around the time that coins were first stuck in Euboia, and 
long after they had already been struck elsewhere, the word could 
well refer to coinage. Just as probably, however, it could refer to a 
broad range of items expected to be in accordance with, presumably, 
an established unit of account.ss In other words, the Eretrians were 
monetised and had currency, but probably not a single, exclusive type 
of currency; their monetary world was still in flux. 

With the word nomisma, on the other hand, there is little question 
about the form of currency. Derived from nomos, ‘custom’ or ‘law’, 
nomisma became the word for coin, exclusive of other currency types. 
The earliest attestation of the word, significantly, is found on a coin 
struck by Getas, king of the Thracian Edones, c. 500 BCE.9« This 
attestation is important not just for making the link between nomisma 
and coinage explicit, but also for linking nomisma to a specific, and in 
this case highly individualised political power. The potential of 
nomismata, as Getas surely realised, went far beyond simply finding 
some thing to answer to the unit of account; coins could also serve to 
symbolise and enhance his power. Lest anyone miss the point, he spelt 
it out, NOMIZMA EAONEON BAXIAEOX IITA, making the coinage— 
power nexus perfectly plain. 

If anything, it is this aspect of nomismata, the ability to actively 
symbolise power not just passively embody it, that truly set coins 


apart from all other chrémata.s7 Whether or not coins fulfilled all 
monetary functions or characteristics better than previous items had, 
or were the first all-purpose money, is hard to say, but coins were the 
first currency that could be fully politicised, not just symbolically, but 
economically and socially as well. Coinage offered political players a 
new forum for contesting, expressing and developing power that was 
not imaginable or possible with grain, cauldrons, iron spits or 
Hacksilber. Any such earlier currency could be used to pay off 
supporters, but only coins could broadcast a durable, universally 
accessible message at the same time. It is this non-economic link 
between power and the production of currency, and of money more 
broadly, that sociologists such as Ingham, Dodd and Zelizer have often 
underscored in their work; at the same time, it is a link that has yet to 
be fully explored with archaic money, in part because the established 
Jevonsesque framework for studying ancient money favours economic 
interpretations over all else.os I would like to end, then, by suggesting 
that perhaps we are asking the wrong question: rather than asking if 
money existed before the first coins were struck in the seventh 
century BCE Lydian kingdom, we should be asking this instead: how 
politicised was money before coinage? 
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extraordinarily stable, so that a modern immediately recognizes a Greek 
coin as money, although we have more difficulty recognizing a cowrie 
shell or a three-ton stone as such.’ Cf. Schaps 2007a: 282, n. 7. 

Hudson 2004, for example, locates the beginnings of Near Eastern money 
in debt relations enforced by strong and capable states. 

Descat 2001. 

Davis 2012, for example, argues that the silver-based drachma units that 
appear in Solon’s laws are an anachronism, since there could not have 
been enough silver in Solonian Athens to cover all possible transactions; 
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sophistication necessary to formulate an abstract drachma unit without 
an abundance of silver. At the same time, however, he posits a ‘standard 
of value’ based on a volumetric measure of grain. All these arguments 
touch on the problems noted here but do not explore them. Cf. Peacock 
2013: 31-4, 53-60, 71-2. 

Section 13 of the 2 April 1792 Act of Congress that established the 
production of US currency, for example, defined the new dollar as a unit 
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with Near Eastern practice (Jursa 2010: 474-90), we can presume that 
the quality of silver used for payments and in transactions was a major 
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Plutarch (Sol. 23.3) records this conversion rate in a Solonian law; for 
discussion see van Wees 2013: 89-90, 122-3. 

See Kroll 2012: 35; van Wees 2013: 122. 

See most recently Psoma 2015. 

E.g. the Klazomenaians issued an iron coinage valued at the same rate as 
their silver coinage (Arist. Oec. II.1348b); Dionysios of Syracuse issued a 
tin coinage valued at the same rate as the silver coinage (Arist. Oec. 
1I.1349b); in both cases presumably the unit of account defined in 
reference to silver did not change, only the corresponding coin did. 
Androtion, FGrH 324 F 34, Plut. Sol. 15.4; see van Wees 2013: 119-22. 
Pheidon of Argos (eighth-seventh? century BCE) also reformed weights 
and measures, and possibly monetary units as well: Hdt. 6.127.3; Etym. 
Magn. 3.613.13; see van Wees 2013: 115-16. 

Cf. Peacock 2013: 52-5, 119-21. 

E.g. Descat 2001: 73-4; Kroll 2001: 87; Schaps 2001: 99; but cf. Peacock 


2013: 32-3. 

85 Peacock 2013: 32, for example, is explicit about the equation; Schaps 
2001: 99 is not. 

86 Peacock 2013: 32. Medimnoi of grain were used in Solonian Athens as a 

means of measuring the wealth of individual citizens in order to 

determine their eligibility for political participation at various levels; see 

van Wees 2013: 85-91. 

The politics surrounding the continued production of the now useless US 

cent and the near-useless nickel are a case in point; see van Alfen 2012. 

Frieden 2015 has brilliantly explored the politics of currency choices for 

the modern period. Less work on this topic has been done for ancient 

studies; cf. Kim 2001. 

89 Kraay 1964; Kim 2001; Kim and Kroll 2008; van Wees 2013: 128-32. 

90 Zelizer 1994; 2000; 2005. 

91 Dodd 2005a; 2005b; Zelizer 2000; 2005. 

92 Cf. Peacock 2013: 58: ‘There is no need to look beyond the use of a unit 
of account for a money thing if we are to ascertain whether the Near East 
was a monetized society.’ 

93 On Greek vocabulary for money see Cairns 1984: 149; von Reden 1995: 
177; Schaps 2004: 16; Seaford 2004: 16. 

94 IG XII.9, 1273, 1274 (SEG 41.725). On the inscriptions see most recently 

van Wees 2010. Cf. Cairns 1984. 

Cairns 1984: 153 concludes: ‘The chrémata are goods which have a fixed 

value for barter and exchange purposes e.g. iron spits, bronze bowls and 

so forth. Dokima may specify that they are to be of the quality acceptable 
for such payments.’ Cairns also notes that the deka statéras (‘ten staters’) 
that also appear in the inscription cannot be proven to be coins and may 
refer instead to a weight of silver. For other examples of ‘stater’ used in 
sixth-century texts where it is uncertain whether the word refers to a coin 

or weight, see Seaford 2004: 89-92. 

96 For an example, see Kraay 1976: pl. 26, no. 483. 

97 Cf. Seaford 2004: 115-24. 

98 Kurke’s 1999 attempt to shed light on the role of coinage per se in sixth- 
century BCE social and political conflicts in Greece is marred by her 
limited understanding and use of the numismatic evidence; see van Alfen 
2012. Cf. Le Rider 2001: 79. Martin 1985: 6 expresses the typical qualms 
with which many scholars view political interpretations of Greek coinage: 
‘I believe that those who would emphasize the “political sense” of ancient 
Greek coinage almost to the exclusion of practical considerations have 
put the emphasis in the wrong place. The idea that coins functioned 
primarily as political symbols misrepresents the fundamental significance 
of Greek coinage.’ 
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ENTANGLEMENT, MATERIALITY AND 
THE SOCIAL ORGANISATION OF 
CONSTRUCTION WORKERS IN 
CLASSICAL ATHENS 


Diane Harris Cline 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Ancient historians have long been interested in exploring at a granular 
level the lived experiences of individuals and social groups. Recently, 
some historians have begun using a network model, viewing 
individuals as members of clusters, each person belonging to multiple 
social groups that cut across lines of class and politics. Inside such 
clusters may be individuals from many points on a variety of social 
spectra, ranging, for example, from poor to rich, slave to free. Citizens 
eager to participate in the democracy could perform in a chorus, or 
serve in the army, or labour beside other men who leaned towards 
oligarchy. Free citizens and metics worked together with slaves on 
temple construction. Initiates in the Eleusinian mysteries included a 
wide range of individuals, free and slave, native and immigrant, 
joined together by faith, but perhaps, if citizens, voting against each 
other in the Assembly. In what follows I apply a networks and 
complex adaptive systems approach to the well-known fifth-century 
BCE Athenian building programme associated with Pericles, as a case 
study in the emergence of a phenomenon that could not be predicted 
by analysing each of its constituent parts in isolation. 

The network metaphor permits us to observe that for ancient Greek 
men as for us moderns, the many informal clusters and formal 
associations we belong to may put us in contact with people of diverse 


backgrounds and beliefs. These clusters, both those we choose to join 
and those we contingently find ourselves part of, help to constitute 
each person’s identity. Among ancient Athenians, imagine a man who 
identifies himself within a cluster of labourers in the same trade-based 
network, as well as a fellow religious cult worshipper within a 
religious network, as a member of an ephebic unit within the military 
network, a tribesman within the network of tribes, a member of a 
phratry within the network of brotherhoods, and so on. Individuals 
tend to see themselves as parts of many different wholes.: 

In this chapter, I focus specifically on clusters of construction 
workers, grouped by their crafts or trades, who worked from c. 450 to 
432 in high-performing teams. The chapter is based on three 
premises: first, that, within their network, the workers became 
codependent; next that they were also ‘entangled’ with the materials 
with which they worked; and finally that such entanglement between 
materials and craftsmen is a phenomenon of materiality. I propose 
that Athenian labourers who worked on the temples that date to the 
period from c. 450 to 432 were tied to one another in a network and 
that, over time, this network behaved like a complex adaptive system. 
The system changed in fundamental ways in the course of the 
Peloponnesian War, when the Athenians who had formerly lived in 
towns and villages in Attica moved inside the city walls, first for part 
of each year and later, after 413, full time..4 

Complex systems have many simple components that together make 
a functioning whole.s In network theory, such systems are generated, 
in the sense that they form, or come into being, when multiple 
clusters join together into one dynamic emergent network.« Inside the 
system the clusters interact under constraints of rules, with feedback 
loops that assist the system in adjusting in the face of external forces. 
So far I have described static ‘complex systems’. They become 
‘complex adaptive systems’ when the system as a whole learns and 
becomes more efficient and resilient over time. The system goes out of 
existence when it is no longer able to adapt to its environment, or 
when essential parts of the system are no longer able to interact with 
one another. 

The complex adaptive system I model here, from its origins to its 
transformation in the late fifth century, is the network of labourers 
who constructed Athenian temples and other public buildings in the 
period from c. 450 to 432.7 Let us imagine the birth of this system 
from the perspective of the men who worked in the marble quarries. 


Several men performing a single task are grouped into a cluster. 
Multiple task-specific clusters interact, in ways that lead to the 
production of rules and feedback loops. As this system grows in 
complexity, it gains in capacity to learn, and thus becomes adaptive, 
achieving its ends more effectively. In this case the end is the rapid 
construction of public buildings with highly innovative architectural 
features. 

In material terms, an Athenian public building, authorised and 
financed by a vote in a legislative Assembly, began at the stone 
quarry. During the first half of the fifth century, marble quarrying in 
Attica was driven by sporadic demand. From time to time quarrymen 
would have received big orders for stone needed in public buildings, 
but mostly they quarried stone for private monuments: a tomb, statue 
or memorial; and so orders came in irregularly. At the start of the 
great building programme, once the Assembly voted to authorise 
spending public funds on construction, a few project leaders were 
appointed (for example, the architects Iktinos and Kallikrates, the lead 
sculptor Phidias, the epistatai or overseers), and finally work crews for 
performing the various tasks of quarrying, transport and finish work 
were brought on board. 

In the beginning, we might imagine that the work would have had a 
slow start due to the requirement of training a large number of 
previously unskilled people in the relevant tasks.s Pressure on master 
craftsmen and skilled workers must have been great, to recruit, absorb 
and train a workforce for trades that might previously have taken 
years to learn. Under ordinary circumstances, we may imagine that a 
new worker typically would pass from a starting apprentice, to an 
advanced apprentice, then an assistant, performing increasingly 
complex tasks and acquiring skills over years, finally to become a 
fellow master.» We can picture a chaotic and lurching rhythm as 
systems were devised at scale for logistical support, moving tools and 
materials, and responding to supply and demand in a timely manner. 
As business picked up with the expansion of the building programme, 
and the demand for stone increased, the quarry now had to be 
anticipatory — to notice and respond quickly to patterns in the orders 
from the many building projects authorised by the Athenian 
Assembly. Around the core cluster of quarrymen, ancillary clusters 
formed (rope-makers, road builders, wheel- and cart-makers, water 
carriers, lumberjacks and so on), growing the complex adaptive 
system and multiplying chains of interdependencies. Each trade 


depended on others for essential tools and supplies; sculptors relied on 
metalsmiths to make their chisels and rasps, for example.io Individuals 
working in the same trades learned from one another. Techniques 
improved collectively, as, socially, the workers came to know more 
people inside and outside their own clusters, by either competing with 
or coming to trust each other more. In the process the store of social 
capital grew rapidly. 

What made the Periclean building programme different from earlier 
ancient-world building projects is that many of the workmen involved 
were free men, choosing to do this work and being paid for it. They 
were cooperating on a scale not seen in Greece before, with very light 
supervision — while the Athenian state was very concerned with 
supervising the use of public funds, there is no evidence that the 
workers themselves were closely monitored by a formal, external 
hierarchy of managerial overseers. During the third quarter of the 
fifth century, buildings in many parts of Attica required a vast number 
of stone blocks and columns of different specific dimensions. The scale 
of the work doubled, tripled, then quadrupled. For the Parthenon 
alone, 22,000 tons of Pentelic marble were quarried and transported 
to the Acropolis, some ten miles away.11 By 432 this collaborative, 
synchronised, high-performing network of men and materials had 
become highly adapted, accomplishing in years tasks that people had 
imagined would take decades. 

The Periclean building programme is a prime example of the 
generation and growth of a complex adaptive system, with many 
independent but somewhat similar dynamic parts working in a self- 
organising way, learning and growing as it became more efficient. As 
in other complex adaptive systems, the whole was greater than the 
sum of its parts. What we must constantly keep in mind is just how 
much construction was going on in Attica between c. 450 and 432, 
because the scale of that work is important for my argument; it is the 
increasing number of interdependent teams of labourers over time 
that created this complex adaptive system. 

We know that the Athenian Assembly voted for, paid for, supervised 
and financed at least a dozen marble temples or cult buildings in the 
relevant period.i2 Thucydides makes brief references to what is now 
known as the ‘Periclean building programme’, while not naming 
specific structures (Thucydides, History 2.35-46). The traditional list 
of structures that constitute the core of the Periclean programme rests 
on Plutarch’s account (in his Life of Pericles 13). He included the 


Parthenon at the top of the Acropolis, the Propylaia or gateway into 
the Acropolis, one of the Long Walls that would connect the city 
centre with the port of Piraeus and the ship sheds there, a music hall 
or Odeionis next to the Theatre of Dionysos on the south side of the 
Acropolis, and the repair and embellishment of the Temple of 
Demeter and Kore at Eleusis.i4 A spring house built in the 430s is also 
associated with Pericles and would have required employing many 
masons and water engineers. 15 

Other mid-fifth-century projects in Attica are not explicitly named 
by Plutarch as part of the building programme but should also be 
included in this frenzy of construction between c. 450 and 432. 
William Dinsmoor identified four Attic temples which he thought 
were designed by the same architect; all are dated neatly in four-year 
segments to the years between 449 and 432.16 T. Leslie Shear believes 
the sequence for initiating the buildings may be correct but 
construction continued much longer.i7 These include the Hephaisteion 
in the Athenian agora, located right in the heart of Athens and 
traditionally dated 449-444.1s In addition, we have the Temple of 
Poseidon at Sounion (444-440),io the Temple of Athena at Pallene 
(440-436)20 and the Temple of Nemesis at Rhamnous (436-432).2: 

The Athenians built additional temples at this time as well, but 
these are not thought to be by the same architect or associated with 
Pericles. Two such temples, whose remains are almost entirely gone 
due to theft and vandalism in the modern period, are the Temple of 
Demeter and Kore at Thorikos22 and the little Temple of Artemis 
Agrotera on the River Ilissos.2:; A passage in Philochorus mentioned 
that Pericles organised the building of a gymnasium on what would 
later be the site of Aristotle’s Lyceum.24 Outside Attica, in 444 Pericles 
sent a group of Athenians to Sybaris in Italy to found a new colony, 
Thurii, which also required construction work and labourers (Fig. 
18.1). 
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Figure 18.1 Map of Attica with locations of buildings initiated between 
450 and 432. By Michele Angel. 


If we leave aside the building projects in Athens itself, the walls to 
Piraeus and the new ship sheds for the harbor for the moment and 
simply look at the rest of the sites in Attica with temples built at this 
time, we see a giant ‘T’ shape. We can trace a horizontal line 
stretching from Eleusis on the far west, traversing through central 
Attica and ending at Rhamnous on the east coast, which forms the bar 
of the ‘T’, and a vertical line stretching from Pallene down to Thorikos 
and Sounion, which forms the leg of the ‘T’. This may be more than 
just an interesting observation, for it means that the area affected by 
the various constructions at this time was quite literally the length 
and breadth of Attica. And that in turn made building projects 
accessible for workers who lived far from the urban centre of Athens. 

In addition, we must remember that each of the public buildings in 
Attica listed above will have had to go through the legislative process. 
We have scant evidence for the specific details of that process, apart 
from the building accounts inscribed on stone that have survived for a 
few of the structures.25 Nevertheless, the general process for moving a 


proposal such as Pericles’ for the Parthenon through the Assembly and 
into the design phase and then construction is well known.” First, 
Pericles approached the Council of 500, and, after deliberating, the 
councillors voted to put it before the Assembly. The Assembly debated 
and ultimately passed the bill. It then moved back to the Council of 
500 which appointed a board of ten overseers, the epistatai. The 
councillors then selected the architect, whose designs they had to 
approve and whose accounts they would oversee. Then the labour 
began.27 

When we consider that each individual building project required 
this elaborate process of public approval and financial scrutiny, it is a 
wonder that anything got built at all. It must have been no easy thing 
to procure the funds and work the bill through the Council, Assembly 
and Council again; Pericles was clearly a master at this legislative 
process. The fact that the buildings were constructed and not halted 
over the entire period from c. 450 to 432 also shows that there was 
wide popular support and a well-oiled legislative machinery in place, 
one that could sustain the effort, despite the regular rotation of 
magistrates and annual scrutiny of each project’s accounts. 28 

The primary sources for such construction projects confirm that the 
organisation of the labour was paid for in separate contracts. On 
payday, clusters of labourers were paid according to the types of 
materials they worked with (workers in ivory, for example) or the 
skills they shared with others in their cluster (sculptors, painters). The 
fragmentary building accounts for the Parthenon (IG I 436-51) and 
the Propylaia, for example, record payments for quarrying at Mt 
Pentele; transport of stones; hauling marble; carving columns; hewing 
things made of wood; making the doors; acquiring ivory; and 
employing goldsmiths, silversmiths and the stone-carvers who 
sculpted the pediments.29 

The building accounts for the Erechtheion (IG I: 447-9) from the 
late fifth century, which are more detailed than those of the earlier 
fifth century, also grouped the men by the materials they worked 
with. As Jeffrey Hurwit summarised, these included ‘stone-workers, 
sculptors, builders, woodworkers, scaffolding makers, joiners, 
encaustic painters, paint-pot carriers, sawyers, gluers, gilders, column- 
channelers, modelers in wax, and so on’.30 

Plutarch, albeit writing long after the fact, reconstructed the 
clusters in the social world of the construction workers, describing the 
teams of workmen in these terms: 


The materials to be used were stone, bronze, ivory, gold, ebony, 
and cypress-wood; the arts which should elaborate and work up 
these materials were those of carpenter, moulder, bronze-smith, 
stone-cutter, dyer, worker in gold and_ ivory, painter, 
embroiderer, embosser, to say nothing of the forwarders and 
furnishers of the material, such as factors, sailors and pilots by 
sea, and, by land, wagon-makers, trainers of yoked beasts, and 
drivers. There were also rope-makers, weavers, leather-workers, 
road-builders, and miners. And since each particular art, like a 
general with the army under his separate command, kept its own 
throng of unskilled and untrained laborers in compact array, to 
be as instrument unto player and as body unto soul in 
subordinate service, it came to pass that for every age, almost, 
and every capacity the city’s great abundance was distributed and 
scattered abroad by such demands.?! 


Temples were the most expensive non-military building projects 
that the Greeks undertook in the classical period.22 The Parthenon 
alone cost 469 silver talents (a talent represented roughly a life’s 
earnings for a skilled worker) to build, all spent on the construction 
workers’ wages and the materials with which they worked. Preserved 
marble building accounts provide hints of how many people were 
employed in the construction projects. Estimates range from just 
1,000 workmen to 2,200 workmen for the Parthenon alone. That does 
not count the many other buildings constructed simultaneously in 
Attica.33 Only if we can imagine all the ancillary small industries 
connected to this activity, and the men doing all this work, can we 
begin to grasp the scale of the labour involved. 

Considering the amount of enterprise that will have been required 
in order to build so many temples and other public projects 
simultaneously, the ancient sources tell us very little about the leaders 
or the organisational structures that would have administrated this 
work. Certainly, a board of ten epistatai would seem to be insufficient. 
The Council of 500 would question administrators annually about 
their accounts, but looking at the financial records once a year also 
seems to give too little oversight. Who was in charge? How were 
instructions distributed? How would we _ reconstruct the 
‘organisational chart’? 

Here is the process as I see it: over time, more Athenians took jobs, 
either in trades that they already had or in new ones. Eventually, their 


engagement in their new jobs shifted their identity from 
underemployed, unskilled, ‘stay-at-home’ citizens, to, for example, 
accomplished marble-workers. People formed teams within each of 
these trades, which we may imagine as clusters within networks. The 
people who worked in trades that needed to coordinate (such as 
quarrymen and transport teams, or rope-makers and _ pulley 
manufacturers) began to collaborate more closely with one another 
and came to know each other better as the pace of work increased. 

Procurement chains established close ties between the work clusters 
through transfer of materials at appropriate times. As timber from 
Thrace and Lebanon was being constantly unloaded in Piraeus, ships 
carrying African ivory and gold arrived from Egypt and Libya. The 
pigments used for encaustic painting of the marble architectural and 
sculptural elements on the Parthenon are less well preserved than at 
the Temple of Aphaia at Aigina or others sampled, but still show that 
most of the sculpture was covered head to foot in paint, made from 
minerals sourced throughout the Greek world and beyond.34 Huge 
quantities of emery from the island of Naxos had to be imported so 
that craftsmen could polish the marbles, putting pressure on that 
industry as well.35 

Every labourer had his place inside a cluster of labourers, and, in 
network terms, some had more centrality in the cluster, knowing 
more people or serving as an information broker or bridge from one 
cluster to another. Every cluster had more or less popular men in it, 
and work got done because certain men assumed informal leadership 
positions in the cluster or had ties to important brokers in related 
clusters. Some roles will have been defined by seniority or kinship or 
other external factors. Some roles will have been assigned, but, based 
on the analogy of well-studied small group dynamics, most roles 
developed through people’s interactions with each other.3° The 
sentiments generated by daily activities and interactions made some 
individuals more or less powerful, popular and important. Common 
ideas and values emerged; as the groups grew, cliques developed and 
an informal, dynamic hierarchy was established. 


2 ACTOR-NETWORK THEORY (ANT) 


It can also be fruitful to look at the Periclean building programme 
from the viewpoint of ‘materiality’ and ‘entanglement:’ that is, from 
the perspective of the mutually constitutive relationship between 


humans and the material world.2”7 Once the work began, human 
interaction with the stone, wood, ropes and animals created 
codependence. Human dependence on things and the care, time, and 
attention spent on them speak of human-thing entanglement, or what 
Ian Hodder calls ‘Human-Thing dependence’.8 

Formerly unskilled labourers were now identified with the materials 
with which they worked. Indeed, one cannot be a mason without 
stone, or a carpenter without wood. The building accounts speak of 
labour groups such as the stone haulers — people who may perhaps 
have formerly been unemployed who now had new identities, related 
to the things with which they worked every day.%° Inevitably, 
cooperation, coordination and shared work and rewards led to a 
closer collective identity with their materials, and this identity was 
made evident by their increasingly innovative craftsmanship and 
improved technologies. 

Actor-network theory (ANT) provides a way to spatially model this 
network of the workmen clustered by the materials with which they 
worked. ANT positions both human and non-human entities, such as 
the workmen in different trades as well as the actual building 
materials for the Parthenon and the other structures, as essential 
nodes in the same network.40? ANT looks at social relationships that 
depend on technologies and materials, where material things are part 
of the social network.*! 

The type of chart shown in Figure 18.2 is called a chaine 
opératoire.*2 It is used by anthropologists and archaeologists to show 
the interdependencies between humans and things, often with an 
emphasis on technology, manufacturing and tools.4? Marcia-Anne 
Dobres defined a chaine opératoire, the origins of which she traced 
back to 1943, as ‘the technical chain of sequential material operations 
by which natural resources are acquired and physically transformed 
into cultural commodities’.44 Many of the nodes in the chain could 
have been augmented by their ancillary industries, as well. Through 
this chart we render visible the interconnections of animal, natural 
resources and humans involved in the building programme. 
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Figure 18.2 The chaine opératoire model showing relationships 
between clusters of workmen and materials inside the networks that 
make up the complex adaptive system 


The materiality of the craftsmen’s work played an important role in 
keeping entangled individuals engaged in the network. Every 
muleteer and rope-maker could see the stones they had hauled; each 
metalsmith knew that it was their metal clamps that held the stone 
courses together. 

Using the frameworks of entanglement and ANT, we can reflect on 
the way the building programme created a context or platform for the 
birth and growth of new clusters in the social networks of Athens. 45 
The materiality of Athens became a defining attribute of the city. As 
Thucydides framed it, Athens would look twice as powerful as it 
really was because of the marble and stone assembled by the 
workmen (Thucydides 1.10). 

The public works projects of the mid-fifth century already seemed 
amazing, awe-inspiring and wonderful to behold, even in their own 
day. Future ages would wonder at them.4s These are the temples ‘that 
brought most delightful adornment to Athens, and the greatest 
amazement to the rest of mankind; that which alone now testifies for 


Hellas that her ancient power and splendor, of which so much is told, 
was no idle fiction’ (Plutarch, Life of Pericles 12.3).47 These buildings 
became forms of symbolic capital for Athenians. Moreover, the 
competition in the physical appearance of ancient Greek cities may be 
seen as part of a field of symbolic violence. 4s 


3 INNOVATION AND COMPLEX ADAPTIVE SYSTEMS 


I have suggested that the industries associated with the building 
programme developed into a complex adaptive system. Groups of 
workmen were asked to build a temple according to an architect’s 
plan. Clusters formed, but in the beginning their interactions could be 
described as chaotic. They had to reach out to adjacent clusters in 
order to coordinate all of the necessary activity. At first there must 
have been delays and conflicts as deadlines sometimes were met and 
sometimes were missed because of inexperience or inefficiencies in 
communication. Yet a rhythm developed over time, and after a while, 
order emerged. 

This order and rhythm improved through collective, social learning 
and feedback loops. From a network perspective, the clusters 
selforganised into one entity, a single component in which all clusters 
worked together within a unified network through continuous 
interconnectivity, as seen in the chaine opératoire above (Fig. 18.2). 
Ties between individuals became stronger within clusters over time. 
Bridges and brokers connected the clusters. Multiple buildings, being 
worked on simultaneously across Attica, made the network more 
complex, so the clusters adjusted and the network expanded. 

This process describes how a complex adaptive system comes to 
facilitate increased learning, creativity and innovation.4> Over time, 
the labourers improved in competence, efficiency and expertise, and 
the interdependent interactions between the clusters increased and 
improved. The increasing speed and quality of the work can be 
attributed to the self-organising complex adaptive system, responding 
effectively to constraints and opportunities. 

In addition, over time the craftsmen challenged traditional rules in 
terms of how the architectural parts of the Doric and Ionic orders fit 
together in a temple (e.g. the proper number of flutes on a Doric 
column or when one may use Ionic friezes). One could call it 
disruptive innovation in Greek architecture, to mix the Doric and 
Ionic elements in such playful and inventive ways as we see in so 


many of the buildings.so The results are extraordinarily innovative and 
unexpectedly beautiful buildings, such as the Parthenon with its mix 
of Doric and Ionic orders and exquisite craftsmanship; the Propylaia, 
which was unlike any gateway ever built; the hypostyle halls of the 
Odeion and Eleusinian Telesterion, designed on a scale never before 
achieved; the Hephaisteion with its unusual friezes and double cult 
statues; the Temple of Poseidon at Sounion with its non-canonical 
Doric columns that have sixteen flutes instead of the usual twenty; the 
Temple of Athena at Pallene, so exquisite that the Romans moved it to 
the Athenian agora centuries later; the Temple of Artemis Agrotera, a 
mirror of the petite Athena Nike temple, both Ionic amphiprostyle and 
unlike any temples in Attica built before; the double stoa form for the 
shrine at Thorikos, unparalleled in Greek architecture; and the Temple 
of Nemesis at Rhamnous with its slender columns and innovative 
continuous frieze, similar to the temples at Sounion, Pellene and the 
Hephaisteion. All of these were exceptional by Greek architectural 
standards, compared to those built prior to the mid-fifth century. 

Even in antiquity the projects were seen as ambitious, built so 
efficiently that they were finished far ahead of schedule, and yet were 
exceedingly beautiful. That the network, made up of ordinary 
daylabourers, could produce this level of excellence is an 
unanticipated outcome that could not be simply inferred from the 
behaviour of the components. This is the essence of emergence, the 
phenomenon we find in complex adaptive systems: the whole is 
greater than the sum of its parts.si 


4 STRESS ON THE COMPLEX SYSTEM 


Whereas in c. 450 the unemployed were also unskilled, we have seen 
that by 432 many Athenians had learned to become master craftsmen 
with identities as stonemasons, gold-workers, rope-makers and more. 
They were highly skilled and dependent on their materials for their 
identities. However, beginning in 431, when the Peloponnesian War 
broke out, the population of Athens withdrew for part of each year 
inside the walls of Athens; this meant that the pace of construction 
and many of its processes were fundamentally altered. 52 

Some craftsmen were now unable to use the skills and materials 
that had come to define them. Since the quarries of Mt Pentele were 
outside the walls, moving inside meant that the men were at least 
temporarily cut off from contact with the materials on which they had 


formed human-thing dependencies. Moving inside the walls must 
have caused collective grief, as they left their work unfinished. 
Thucydides describes them as ‘dejected and aggrieved’ at having to 
leave their hearths and homes - to this we can now add their grief at 
leaving their materials.ss The displacement must in turn have 
disrupted workrelated social networks. The entire rhythm and way of 
life of skilled workmen, forged over fifteen or more years, was 
affected. By the end of the Peloponnesian War, in 404, the complex 
system was profoundly altered. The social networks of post-war 
Athens would be rebuilt on different lines; but that is another story. 
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TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIETY IN 
CLASSICAL ATHENS: A STUDY OF 
THE SOCIAL CONTEXT OF MINING 
AND METALLURGY AT LAURION 


Kim Van Liefferinge 


Demetrios, he says, states in reference to the Attic silver mines 
that the people dig as strenuously as if they expected to bring up 
Pluto himself. 


Strabo, Geography 3.2.9 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Technology is a ubiquitous aspect of our everyday world. We use it in 
all our endeavours, from the moment we wake up to the moment we 
go to sleep. Although it is hard to ignore in this day and age, classical 
scholars have shown little awareness of this observation in their 
research. Technology has primarily been studied from a restricted 
angle, most notably a technical or economic one. The former 
perspective views technology as a purely technical force, 
concentrating principally on tools and techniques. This has resulted in 
meticulous, descriptive studies of specific technologies, but has rarely 
led to a more contextual interpretation of their development. The 
latter approach focuses on technological innovation, and its capability 
to increase production outputs and trigger economic growth. Since 
technology is a major determinant of economic development, this is 
an important angle; however, technological change cannot be 
appreciated and understood from this perspective alone. 


In this chapter, I present a different way of approaching classical 
technology. Using the sociological theory of SCOTS (social 
construction of technological systems), I argue that technological 
change always occurs against the backdrop of interdependent 
environmental, social, economic and political factors. Without 
focusing on this entanglement, technological change can never be 
truly appreciated and understood. 

I will apply this approach to the case study of the Athenian silver 
mines in Laurion, an area of approximately 200 km? in the south-east 
of Attica in Greece (Fig. 19.1). Laurion was exploited for its mineral 
resources from the transition of the Final Neolithic-Early Bronze Age 
until the late Roman period, with a peak in the fifth and fourth 
centuries BCE. This boost in mining occurred against the background 
of environmental changes, such as depleting ore bodies, and a range 
of political and economic events, such as the introduction of coinage, 
the Persian Wars and the active interference of Athens in the area. 
Under the influence of these intertwining factors, the area was 
transformed into a vast industry, leaving behind a remarkably varied 
infrastructure of mine entrances, spoil heaps, ore-washing workshops 
and furnaces (Fig. 19.1). 
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Figure 19.1 Map of Attica and the Laurion (by C. Stal in Van 
Liefferinge et al. 2014: fig. 1) 


This chapter will start with a discussion of the field of classical 
technology and move on to explain how SCOTS can address the 
current hiatuses in this field. Next, the history of mining and 
metallurgy in Laurion will be explained. This overview will serve as 
the backbone for an investigation of technological change in Laurion 


from a SCOTS perspective. Because of their specific importance to the 
development of the silver industry, the main focus of this chapter is 
on ore-dressing procedures. 


2 THE STUDY OF CLASSICAL TECHNOLOGY 


2.1 Approaches towards classical technology 


The study of classical technology has a turbulent history. For a long 
time, it was the field of technicians, whose focus was principally on 
raw technology (that is tools, techniques and production processes). In 
the first half of the twentieth century, many specialist studies were 
published, such as on mills and presses (Drachmann 1932) or mining 
(Davies 1935). Besides these, extensive overview works by Singer et 
al. (1954-8) and Forbes (1955-64) offered a more general idea of the 
range of technologies developed by the ancients. Although such 
studies provide a vast list and in-depth description of specific tools 
and techniques, they rarely make an attempt to explain the 
development of technologies within a broader societal context. 

Moses Finley (1973) introduced a crucially different approach by 
immersing technology in the debate on the ancient economy. By 
doing so, he strongly intertwined both fields of research, a trend that 
is still omnipresent in classical technology studies to this very day. In 
contrast to the previously mentioned technical studies, Finley did 
attempt to investigate technology with more socially driven questions 
in mind, but he caused damage to the field by systematically 
underestimating innovations and their diffusion. His opinion is 
unambiguously expressed in the opening words of his influential 
article in The Economic History Review (Finley 1965): ‘It is a 
commonplace’, he stated resolutely, ‘that the Greeks and Romans 
together added little to the world’s store of technological knowledge 
and equipment.’ This provocative statement was taken as a 
commonplace and continuously and uncritically recited afterwards. 
Until the 1980s, the debate on ancient technology was held in a 
particularly negative atmosphere: the ancients were supposed to have 
been primarily concerned with status, making them unable to 
conceptualise economic development and, therefore, the economic 
application of technology. Inherently linked to this issue is a more 
general attitude labelled as the blockage question (Cuomo 2007: 3-4): 
scholars persistently define technology against the background of the 


modern industrialised world, in which success and innovation are 
central notions. Given these facts, it is not surprising that seemingly 
simple improvements such as the pulley, or the diffusion of 
technologies such as the water mill, have for a long time not been 
assessed within their historical context. 

Since 1984, these attitudes have come under increasing attack, 
particularly by White (1984), Wikander (1984), Oleson (1984) and 
Greene (1986). The great merit of their work was to start from a more 
balanced and interdisciplinary approach, in which archaeology had a 
more central place. The coherent inclusion of these material remains — 
revealing a remarkable body of evidence for the use, adjustment and 
diffusion of technologies -— shook the foundations of classical 
economic history.1 

Despite the fact that Finley’s views and the blockage question have 
been strongly addressed and ancient technology studies have made 
excellent progress, the actual field has a long way to go. There are 
two specific issues in the current research: first, classical technology 
has been investigated with a predominant focus on innovation and 
progress, creating the impression that technology is only important as 
a determinant of economic growth. A second problem is the 
overemphasis on Roman history, resulting in the general neglect and 
even negative appraisal of Greek technological dynamics. This 
situation is reminiscent of an issue addressed in the work of Morris 
(2004) and Ober (2010; 2015) on Greek economic growth. While the 
Roman economy was given much more credit in the post-Finleyan 
debate, this could not be said for its Greek counterpart. This attitude 
is particularly illuminated in the work of Millett, who wrote even at 
the beginning of the present century that ancient Greek economic 
growth was ‘elusive or non-existent’ (Millett 2001: 35-6). Morris 
(2004: 709) argued that this was a misconception, mainly caused by 
the distinct Roman and Greek datasets. In contrast to Greek textual 
sources, the Roman ones comprise much quantitative data, easily 
allowing the study of economic performance. The lack of such data in 
the Greek world, however, does not automatically imply economic 
stagnation. Morris suggested starting the study of the Greek economy 
from a different angle by including the archaeological record more 
fully in the debate. Investigating these data from a long-term 
perspective, he was able to document not only an improvement in the 
Greek standards of living over the period from 800 to 300 BCE, but 
also an increase in consumption and economic performance. 


I argue that many of the challenges for Greek technology studies are 
similar. If technology is not directly visible in our datasets, the 
conclusion to be drawn is not necessarily that Greek technological 
change was non-existent, but could rather be that we are not 
interpreting the data in a way that makes it readily apparent. The 
general lack of texts about technology pre-dating the third century BCE 
has often been seen as proof of technological stagnation, a conclusion 
that would not be so easily made if the archaeological record were 
correctly involved. The biggest challenge is not to study technologies 
as static features. We often admire the Parthenon or the Tunnel of 
Eupalinos as isolated accomplishments, instead of acknowledging that 
these structures required high-level engineering, developed over a 
long time span, and a specific social structure enabling these 
developments. The Parthenon is the result of a combination of such 
technical skills and a well-operated building programme by the 
Athenian state. The same can be said for the Eupalinos Tunnel, 
providing water for the city of Samos. The creation and improvement 
of technologies, hence, is never just about technical skills or economic 
demand; it is as much about social and organisational measures. 
Viewing technologies as static features has also hampered our 
understanding of Laurion. A good example is our conception of the 
ore washery. First, the washery is generally seen as a purely technical, 
static device, used by private entrepreneurs throughout the classical 
period. As will be explained, washeries are actually quite diverse in 
their configuration and were developed by experimentation over a 
long period of time. Second, people have rarely looked beyond the 
washery. These devices were only effective because they were part of 
a larger workshop, which in turn operated against the background of 
a larger organisational structure run by the Athenian state. 

Given these factors, I argue that the study of Greek technology 
would benefit greatly from a more contextualised, long-term approach 
— one that gives more weight to the entanglement of historical actors 
and their surroundings in the search for technological answers to 
socially defined problems. 


2.2 Looking for new approaches: SCOTS 


The development of ancient technology studies shows some 
remarkable parallels with modern technology research. Especially 
until the 1980s, modern technology studies fell into three distinct 


categories (Pinch and Bijker 2012: 15-20). First, there were economy- 
oriented innovation studies, which mainly sought to explain success in 
technological innovation. Second, histories of technology provided 
descriptive studies of specific technologies and their production 
processes. Third, there were attempts to initiate a sociology of 
technology by drawing from studies on the sociology of science. Such 
research defined technological knowledge in terms of Kuhnian 
paradigms (Johnston 1972; Dosi 1984). 

Then in the 1980s, an important body of work, brought together by 
E. Bijker, T. Hughes and T. Pinch under the name SCOTS, emerged as 
a reaction against these approaches. They accused innovation studies 
of ‘black boxing’ technology (Pinch and Bijker 2012: 5). Borrowed 
from behavioural psychology, the metaphor of the black box refers to 
a focus on in- and outputs, leaving the content of the box untouched. 
Layton (1977: 198) wrote that instead of treating technology as a 
black box, ‘what is needed is an understanding of technology from the 
inside, both as a body of knowledge and as a social system’. This 
critique applied less to histories of technology, but these studies 
remain problematic because of their endemically descriptive approach 
and asymmetric focus on linear models and successful technologies, 
creating an unrepresentative image of technological development. 
SCOTS noted that this has led scholars to believe that the success of 
an artifact is an explanation for its development, whereas it is exactly 
this success that should be explained (Pinch and Bijker 2012: 16). The 
sociology of technology was a welcome addition to the then-current 
body of work, but its strong emphasis on _ socio-psychological 
paradigms fell short when it came to analysing physical artifacts. 

SCOTS offered a radically new approach for the study of 
technology. The name is an umbrella term for three related fields, 
more specifically the social construction of technology (SCOT), large 
technological systems (LTS) and actor—network theory (ANT). 
Common to each of these fields is a threefold rejection of the concept 
of the inventor, technological determinism and the strict distinction 
between technological, social, economic and political facets of 
technological change. All three approaches have used the metaphor of 
the ‘seamless web’ to describe this entanglement (Bijker et al. 2012: 
xli). 

Besides these commonalities, the three fields also have 
quintessential traits of their own. SCOT is a social constructivist 
approach (Pinch and Bijker 2012). The central notion is the social 


group, which can be an institution as well as an organised or 
unorganised group of individuals. These groups formulate problems 
during the development of an artifact, for which they will try and find 
solutions. There is considerable variation in terms of how problems 
can be solved and which solution will be selected. When a group 
reaches a consensus about how to solve a given problem, the group is 
said to have achieved closure with respect to that problem, and the 
accepted state of the technology in question thus acquires a higher 
degree of stabilisation. Both stabilisation and closure occur repeatedly 
during a technology’s lifespan. Closure does not mean that a given 
problem disappears in the strict sense of the word, but rather that the 
social group sees it as solved (rhetorical closure) or otherwise 
redefines it in more palatable terms (closure by redefinition of the 
problem). Because these processes happen in what are ultimately 
social terms, SCOT assumes a considerable degree of flexibility when 
it comes to designing technological solutions. 

In its roots, SCOT is influenced by Hughes’ work on large 
technological systems (1979; 1983). According to Hughes, a 
technological system contains complex, problem-solving components 
— including physical features, organisations and natural resources — 
that are socially constructed and society-shaping. Central in this 
theory are system builders: in order to build and maintain a system, 
these innovators organise artifacts, people, institutions and nature in a 
way that contributes to the intended goal of the system. Anything left 
outside of the system’s influence, or whose existence does not depend 
on the system, is part of the environment by definition. When system 
builders decide (at the behest of the system itself) to involve such 
factors, these become an inherent part of it and subsequently start 
interacting with its other elements in predefined ways. For example, 
unexploited silver veins remain outside of the system until they start 
to be mined, at which point they cease to be considered part of the 
environment. If one of these elements in the system changes, the other 
ones have to be adjusted accordingly. A crucial notion in this model is 
the reverse salient, which is used to describe something that impedes 
the proper functioning of the system or its development. The reverse 
salient consists of a set of critical problems, for which system builders 
will try and find solutions. If they are successful, the reverse salient 
will be corrected and the system will continue to operate. LTS differs 
from SCOT in the sense that it does not specifically privilege the 
social. Social actors, including system builders, are considered an 


inherent part of the system and function according to its needs rather 
than according to their own values or desires (Law 2012: 107). 

Actor—network theory (ANT), well established in historical research, 
agrees with the LTS view on the social, but takes this a step further by 
breaking down the boundaries between human and non-human 
entities, which are inclusively referred to as actants. From the 
perspective of ANT, heterogeneous actants are linked together in 
networks of associations from which each piece derives importance 
and meaning. Key terms are simplification and juxtaposition (Callon 
2012: 87-9). Simplification describes the process by which human 
minds understand the infinitely complex world around them by use of 
heuristics and models. Juxtaposition describes the closely related act 
of defining the associations between heterogeneous actants. For an 
ANT theorist, technological innovation occurs when the simplified 
reality that a society is using to understand a part of the world 
encounters information that is incompatible with it. This is analogous 
to the process that occurs when Kuhnian paradigms encounter crises 
posed by anomalous data. The current model’s simplifications must be 
revised, and a new actor network is constructed to accommodate the 
intruding version of reality. 

Because of the nature of my critique and its parallels with SCOTS’ 
relationship to modern technology studies, I suggest that ancient 
technology studies would benefit from the involvement of these 
approaches.2 Ancient technology has too often been investigated as a 
black box defined in terms of in- and outputs or, applied to the 
Laurion case study, as no more than an exploiter of mineral resources 
and a producer of silver coins. The neglect of all the crucial 
intermediary steps and how these were developed through time leads 
authors such as Harris (2001: 80) to devote only a short paragraph to 
mining and metallurgy in his discussion of vertical specialisation, 
making him conclude that ‘the operations were not all that complex. . 
. and the low level of vertical specialization was obviously the result 
of the rudimentary technology of the ancient world’. My focus will be 
on the missing links in his narrative, by emphasising the different 
phases in the production process and immersing these in their social 
and environmental context. I will first give an overview of the 
development of mining and metallurgy in Laurion, which will 
subsequently be used to analyse these data from a SCOTS perspective. 


3 TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN LAURION 


3.1 History of Laurion 


The history of Laurion cannot be understood without a discussion of 
its geological properties. The geological stratigraphy of the area 
consists of alternating layers of marble and mica schist between which 
specific minerals were formed. The richest contacts zones are the first 
and the third, since minerals develop best directly under the schist 
horizon. One of the most frequently exploited ores in ancient times is 
galena (PbS), a lead sulphide containing silver as an impurity (Rehren 
et al. 2002: 27). 
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Figure 19.2 The beneficiation process according to Negris (1881) (by 
B. Nicolas in Morin 2005) 


A crucial concept is the metal grade of ores, since this directly 
influences the methods and innovations applied in metallurgy. The 
silver content of galena depends on the amount of lead present in the 
ore and varies substantially from deposit to deposit. In Laurion, the 
lead content varies from very small to 65 per cent (Conophagos 1980: 
126), consisting of 500 to 5,000 g Ag/t (Marinos and Petrascheck 
1956: 147). When the argentiferous lead in the ore exceeds 30 per 
cent, the silver production process is relatively straightforward, as it 
only has to consist of two phases: first, the ores are exploited in the 


mines, and second, they are brought to the furnaces to separate lead 
from silver. If, however, the amount is less than 30 per cent, the ores 
should be purified first (Conophagos 1980: 126-7), an action that 
considerably complicates the metallurgical process and_ the 
organisation of the industry as a whole. Since the average lead 
percentage of the Laurion ores is generally low (about 15-20 per 
cent), most of these require purification (Conophagos 1980: 21, 127). 
In a process referred to as ore dressing or beneficiation, the metal is 
liberated from the gangue (waste material) by subsequently crushing, 
grinding and/or washing the ore (Fig. 19.2). Crushing and grinding 
reduces the ores to a very small grain size, which prepares them for 
ore washing. This procedure took place in a washery, a device 
consisting of channels and settling tanks in which the heavier lead 
and silver particles were separated from the lighter impurities by 
means of water. 

The exploitation of silver mines often seems to follow a pattern. 
Given the complexity involved in ore beneficiation, experiments are 
generally initiated when rich ore outcrops are largely exhausted 
(Krysko 1988: 88-90; Mussche 1998: 11-12; Kakavoyannis 2001: 
365), prompting miners to involve lower-grade ores in the silver 
production process. Krysko (1988) observed a similar process at 
Broken Hill in Australia during the nineteenth-century silver rush. 
Miners exploited the richest deposits first and, once these were 
exhausted, installed washeries to process the poorer ores. In this way, 
silver production could be maintained and even expanded. 

An understanding of exploitation histories and metallurgical 
processes helps our interpretation of the available evidence from 
Laurion. Although the evidence is heavily skewed towards the fourth 
century BCE, it is important to try and look beyond this period. 

Mining started on a small and dispersed scale as early as the 
transition of the Final Neolithic (4200-3100 BcE) to the Early Bronze 
Age I (3100-2650 BcE). As indicated by small mining galleries spread 
over Laurion, these were opencast mines, digging into the easily 
visible, rich ore outcrops of the first contact and following the vein 
some distance through small drifts. This has been reported in the 
Keratea area (Kakavoyianni et al. 2008: 46) and at mine no. 3 in 
Thorikos (Spitaels 1984). Contemporary evidence for the smelting of 
silver ores (i.e. litharge, or lead oxide [PbO], a waste product of 
cupellation) has been encountered at several sites in Laurion.s Later 
litharge fragments, dating to the late sixteenth century BCE, were 


found during the excavation of a house at the top of the Velatouri Hill 
at Thorikos.s After that, the image becomes more scattered. Besides 
litharge finds in an Early Geometric house at Thorikos (Mussche 1998: 
61), there is no clear evidence for mining or metallurgy until the 
introduction of coinage. From then onwards, the image of more 
intensified mining activities becomes incontestable. 

The strongest evidence comes from numismatic sources. The first 
Athenian owls, produced under Hippias presumably no later than 515 
BCE, were manufactured from Laurion silver.s The introduction of the 
owls coincides suspiciously well with the increasing Persian pressure 
under Darius, leading to the loss of Athenian assets in northern 
Greece, most notably the strategic Thracian mines at Pangaion in 512 
BCE. This insecurity could have stimulated the search for silver 
deposits closer to home and thus the development of Laurion as a 
fully operational mining area (Hopper 1961: 141). In this sense, it is 
not surprising that the discovery of the third contact at Maroneia took 
place during this period of conflict.s Herodotus (7.144) and Aristotle 
(Ath. Pol. 22.7) give us a possible hint about the organisation of the 
mines in this time. They explain that the state accumulated significant 
revenues from the mines, but neither fragment mentions the leases or 
the pdélétai (the city magistrates responsible for public leases) in this 
process, as was the case in the fourth century BCE (see below). This 
could possibly suggest a different administration, in which the pdlétai 
were not yet involved (Langdon 1991: 68). 

Apart from that, archaeological evidence is still very scarce. Since 
the discovery of the third contact veins in this period, it can be 
deduced that many of the mineshafts tapping into the third contact 
share this chronology, but this remains conjecture. 

A key site possibly dating to this period is the ore-washing and 
furnace complex in the Bertseko Valley, not far from ancient 
Maroneia. A series of ore washeries were carved out in the rock in 
parallel rows next to a small rivulet flowing through the valley.7 As 
can be seen in Figure 19.3 (where different parts of the ore washery 
are identified by letters), the layout of their channels and settling 
tanks looks rather disorganised. For their water supply the washeries 
depended on the aforementioned rivulet and wells carved out next to 
the riverbed. On the opposite side of the valley is a densely packed 
furnace complex, which was probably used to smelt the ores that were 
processed in these washeries. Kakavoyiannis (1989; 2001; 2005), who 
discovered the site, has rightly suggested that this could present an 


early phase of ore washing and establish a chronology in the 
beginning of the fifth century BcE. Although his arguments for an 
absolute dating are not convincing,s those given for a relative 
chronology — both by him (1989; 2001: 369) and by Wilson (2000: 
139-40) - are. First of all, the washeries seem to be a rudimentary 
version of the well-known rectangular fourth-century washeries. The 
settling tanks, channels and main reservoirs can all be identified but 
their shape and organisation are disorderly, indicating that people 
were still looking for the most convenient configuration. Second, 
hydraulic mortars - omnipresent in the fourth-century workshops to 
waterproof surfaces and devices — were completely absent at the site, 
suggesting that this technology was not yet mastered. This ties in with 
a third remark: the Bertseko washeries did not rely on cisterns as the 
fourth-century workshops did. Cisterns only functioned properly if the 
inner walls were coated with a waterproof layer to secure them 
against water loss —- an improvement that seems not to have been 
discovered until later. 
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Figure 19.3 Washeries 7 (left) and 9 (right) in the Bertseko Valley 
(after Kakavoyiannis 2005: fig. 37) 


This dating also makes sense from a metallurgical perspective. The 
exploitation of Laurion was intensified to provide silver for coinage 
and to finance war campaigns against the Persians. This resulted in 
the discovery of the third contact veins, providing Athens with a 


seemingly endless supply of silver. But as exploitation intensified, 
these rich ore deposits got depleted, confronting miners with the 
following dilemma: if they wanted to make full use of the minerals 
buried under their lands, new techniques (that is, washeries) were 
required to involve the remaining lower-grade minerals in the silver 
production process. The Bertseko washeries could very well be silent 
witnesses of this evolution. 

It is only by the fourth century BcE that we see a more recognisable 
version of the washery appearing in the archaeological record. 
Conophagos (1980) plotted many of the metallurgical features - 
mines, ventilation shafts, ore-dressing workshops and furnaces — on a 
topographical map. He estimated the number of washeries to be no 
less than between 200 and 250 (Rehren et al. 2002: 27), but even 
these numbers are an underestimate. His research focused tightly on 
specific areas — particularly the Soureza Valley, the Velatouri Hill and 
the Demoliaki area - leaving a rather unrepresentative image of the 
actual distribution of industrial features. Excavations executed by the 
2nd Ephorate of Antiquities and personal fieldwalkso have revealed 
many more of these in other locations, such as the hills facing the 
Velatouri. Obviously, not all of the Laurion washeries have been 
investigated, but the ones that have date to the fourth century.10 Their 
configuration contrasts sharply with what we see at Bertseko. As can 
be seen in Figure 19.4, they are generally incorporated within 
independent complexes. Specifically, the workshops consist of rooms 
to crush and grind ores, an ore washery to purify these, at least one 
accompanying cistern and living quarters for the workers and 
workshop owners. Water management was a clear concern throughout 
the operations. Besides huge water tanks providing water for the 
washeries, an omnipresent feature is hydraulic mortar. Any space or 
device in which water was used, such as water catchments, channels, 
washeries, bathrooms and storage rooms for ores, was lined with this 
mortar. The washeries further illustrate this concern (see also Fig. 
19.3): water was fed from the washery’s main stand tank through 
nozzles into a series of channels and settling tanks. By the time the 
water ended up in the last tank, it was virtually pure and ready to be 
reused. 

In the course of this transition, innovations were carried out in 
metallurgy as well as water technology. The most crucial 
advancement was the development of hydraulic mortar 
(Kakavoyiannis 1989; 2001: 369; Wilson 2000: 138-40), used to 


waterproof the inner walls of water-supply channels, washeries, 
cisterns and rooms used for storage and bathing. Interestingly, the 
mortar derives its waterproofing properties from litharge,i a 
byproduct of silver smelting as mentioned above. Hydraulic mortar 
provided numerous advantages: first, it addressed the acute water 
shortage in Laurion. There are and probably were very few natural 
water sources that could be used as a dependable base for industrial 
activities. Rivulets are not only few but also of weak potential, 
generally just flowing during the rainy seasons.i2 This limitation must 
have been the most important motive for the use of cisterns: these 
reservoirs enabled the harvesting of rainwater through surface runoff, 
which could be used to maintain production during the dry period of 
the year. This would have allowed a full-year instead of seasonal 
operation of the industry (Kakavoyiannis 1989; 2001: 369; Wilson 
2000: 138-40). Second, there are organisational benefits, since 
mortars make the activity of ore processing less spatially confined. 
Washeries (and with them cisterns and entire workshops) can be 
raised independently from the scarce Laurion rivulets and be 
constructed next to favourable rainwater catchments. Given the large 
amount of surface runoff accumulating in the Laurion valleys during 
downpours, the opportunities to raise workshops were plentiful (Van 
Liefferinge et al. 2014; Van Liefferinge 2018). 
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Figure 19.4 An example of a fourth-century workshop: Compound C, 
Agrileza (after Photos-Jones and Ellis Jones 1994: figs. 4-5) 


It is clear that the transition to this new configuration did not 
happen overnight, but was rather subject to incremental change over 
a period of probably a century, if not longer. Washeries developed 
from rock-cut, unstructured series of settling tanks and channels to 
more standardised devices built out of masonry. This, however, does 
not imply that innovation and experimentation suddenly stopped. In 
fact, many small but continuous advances were executed in the shape 
and layout of washeries. During the fourth century, different types of 
washeries appeared, such as Type I and II,i3 the latter of which is a 
derivation of the former (Kakavoyiannis 1989; 2005: 338). More 


variations can be recognised in the archaeological record, but these 
unfortunately remain unpublished. A peculiar washery system has 
been found at Aghia Triada in a northern branch of the Soureza 
Valley, where multiple washeries are laid out next to a common 
water-supply channel. In one specific case, a large washery is 
connected to a secondary one, which fed into one of its channels. The 
Skitzeri workshop (Oikonomakou 1996) offers another, unfamiliar 
configuration. Instead of a closed series of settling tanks and channels, 
this washery contains two separate circuits, consisting of only one 
channel and two tanks. Besides these different layouts, more 
adjustments were made in the details. Some washery channels were 
provided with vertical plates, acting as barrages and improving the 
sedimentation process.i4 A similar effect was probably achieved by the 
implementation of overflow runnels.is There is also variation in the 
washeries’ settling tanks. Although most washeries have square or 
rectangular tanks, some entrepreneurs decided to install round ones, 
some with steps on the inside.is This would have made the cleaning of 
the tanks and the recuperation of the concentrated ores significantly 
more efficient. 

Many of these small changes might seem trivial, but they all 
contributed to more efficient and cost-effective industrial activities. It 
is not surprising to see this level of experimentation specifically in the 
context of the fourth-century workshops. As is clear from many 
literary and epigraphic sources, private entrepreneurs operated these 
workshops in a_ particularly competitive environment. Their 
involvement is neatly illustrated in the so-called mine leases, 
describing a public-private partnership agreement between the state 
(under the surveillance of the pdlétai) and private businessmen. The 
Laurion mineral deposits remained the property of the state at all 
times, but the mining rights were farmed out — a system that would 
have made the government a substantial amount of money. The first 
preserved lease dates to 367/6 BCE but the text allows us to assume 
the existence of an earlier stélé , which — considering that the mines 
were let out for either seven or three years — leads to a date between 
374/3 and 370/69 BCE. This coincides with the economic policy of 
Kallistratos (373-366 BCE), underpinning the revival of the Athenian 
economy after the Peloponnesian Wars. The leases decreased in 
frequency afterwards, the last one dating to 307/6 BCE (Crosby 1950: 
190). The quite sudden appearance of the leases is probably not 
incidental, especially given the extraordinarily dynamic political and 


economic time Athens found itself in. After the Peloponnesian Wars, 
strong measures were taken to restore the democracy and raise 
revenues for the state. Within this context, significant developments 
took place, such as changes in the mint and the big silver coin recall 
of 353 BCE (Kroll 2011), the establishment of the dokimastai (officials 
who certified coins; Ober 2010), the new legislation on the taxes from 
Lemnos, Imbros and Skyros (Stroud 1998; Moreno 2003; Ober 2008: 
260-3) and the creation of new financial offices. Xenophon (Poroi) 
also mentioned that the Laurion mines were an important area of 
interest to raise revenues from. There is no literary or epigraphic 
evidence for contemporary changes in the administration of the 
mines, but the shift observable in the archaeological evidence might 
well have occurred hand in hand with a shift in mining rules. 


3.2 Technological change in Laurion from a SCOTS perspective 


Based on the information given in the previous section, technological 
change in Laurion can be simplified as shown in Figure 19.5: in order 
to raise revenues, the Athenians exploited the Laurion mines for 
silver. 


Mining and 
refinement of 
high-grade ores 


Silver production | xm! Raising revenues 


Figure 19.5 Technological change in the Laurion in archaic and 
classical times 
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Initially, they mined and refined high-grade silver ores, which allowed 
the production of silver relatively smoothly. When these mineral 
resources became exhausted, the Athenians were forced to include 
low-grade ores in order to maintain or expand silver production. This 
prompted technological change both in techniques (metallurgy and 
water technologies) and in organisation (spatial reorganisation of ore- 
dressing and smelting sites, possibly against the background of 


institutional changes). 

The following sections are meant to be used as a guide for applying 
SCOTS in archaeological research. What differentiates them is not so 
much what data are included — indeed, each section draws on the 
evidence presented above in section 3.1 — as how they are emphasised 
and spoken about. In other words, each of the SCOTS fields offers a 
unique perspective on how to uncover the various social 
component(s) of technological change. 


3.2.1 Social construction of technological systems 


As mentioned, SCOT looks at these changes from the perspective of 
social groups, which in this case study are the state, entrepreneurs, 
slaves and the local population. For the early phases of ore washing it 
is not possible to attribute specific groups to specific technological 
developments through direct textual evidence, which makes it 
difficult to describe technological problems in the actors’ own terms. 
But the archaeological evidence, although indirect, does reveal 
material patterns that can help us to interpret what interactions must 
have taken place between social groups and their technologies, and 
therefore what problems are likely to have arisen and been solved. 
This indirect approach allows us to characterise closure when it was 
likely to have been caused by redefinition of the problem; 
unfortunately, because of the lack of textual evidence, instances of 
closure caused by changes in rhetoric remain undetectable. 

The interactions between specific groups and_ technological 
developments become much more straightforward in the fourth 
century BCE. As the mine leases show, the state was raising its 
revenues partly through silver from the Laurion mines, with 
entrepreneurs as intermediaries. For entrepreneurs, the stakes were 
clear: the more ore they processed, the richer they got. In this context, 
it is not surprising to see that the elite had a special interest in the 
mines. No less than 12 to 20 per cent of the people involved in mining 
were members of the elite performing the most expensive liturgies 
(Shipton 2000: 30-7). These entrepreneurs did not operate the 
industry by themselves, but relied on a vast workforce to exploit the 
mines and crush, grind, wash and smelt ores. Slaves operating ore 
washeries and furnaces had to be skilled workers,i7 suggesting that 
this group probably had an important share in the technological 
development of washeries as well. 


Each of these groups had a vested interest in the continued success 
of the Athenian silver-mining operation. When the high-grade silver 
ores became depleted, demand for silver remained high. The only 
option was to start including low-grade ores to maintain or expand 
silver production. This, however, created a problem in terms of 
smelting costs.is Charcoal was a pricey resource, needed in large 
quantities to produce silver: the costs for smelting both low- and high- 
grade galena are more or less the same (that is about 20 per cent of its 
weight in charcoal), but low-grade ores yield much less argentiferous 
lead, making the fuel input and, hence, the costs to produce silver 
considerably higher. Smelting ores with a 25 per cent metal content 
will thus be twice as expensive as minerals with a 50 per cent metal 
grade. The answer to this problem was to purify these ores through 
crushing, grinding and washing before transporting them to the 
furnaces. 

Here we see closure through redefinition of the problem. The 
original problem was created by the depletion of high-grade ores, 
which raised production costs. Instead of continuing to use the same 
methods (i.e. smelting alone), the industry redefined the problem 
from ‘How do we raise revenue by smelting silver ore?’ — which was 
impossible with low-grade silver — to ‘How do we purify the low-grade 
ores so that smelting will cost less?’ 

But although this instance of closure provided some stabilisation, 
recall from section 2.2 that technological development is a continuous 
process. The process of variation and selection continued: next was 
the problem of how to collect a large amount of water for ore washing 
in an area that was virtually waterless. The most straightforward 
solution was to install washeries in the proximity of rivulets, such as 
at Bertseko. The use of rivulets created spatial and hydrological 
difficulties. Spatially, it forced silver-processing sites to be packed 
together on a small strip of land next to an ephemeral rivulet. 
Hydrologically, the rivulets only provided a limited amount of water, 
hindering the expansion of ore-washing activities. Both for the state 
and for entrepreneurs, this situation was not tenable, leading them to 
redefine the problem yet again. 

Besides rivulets, Laurion had another, less straightforward water 
source to offer: surface runoff during downpours. In order to harvest 
this water, large open reservoirs had to be constructed, which in turn 
required the development of hydraulic mortars to waterproof their 
basins. As explained, these mortars also brought about a series of 


other, especially organisational advances. Workshops could be raised 
as independent entities that were no longer spatially restricted to the 
few Laurion rivulets. Hydrological analyses of several workshops in 
Laurion suggest that the ones in the central valleys had generally been 
successful in the application of these technologies (Van Liefferinge et 
al. 2014; Van Liefferinge 2018). Gigantic cisterns, some even up to 
1,000 m3 (Conophagos 1980: 255), cluster alongside ephemeral 
gullies, providing not only sufficient water for year-round ore 
processing, but also a surplus that could act as a buffer against 
drought or be used for domestic activities. This, however, seems to 
not have been the rule. In Thorikos, the hydrological conditions in 
terms of rainwater harvesting were a lot less favourable, making 
yearly silver production less likely.io It would seem that not all areas 
achieved the same amount of closure as the Laurion heartland. 

Here we have our second instance of closure through redefinition of 
the problem. The problem was created by the organisational and 
hydrological limitations of the Laurion rivulets. Instead of continuing 
to use these rivulets in spite of increasing demand for silver, the 
industry redefined the problem from ‘How do we purify low-grade 
ores so that smelting will cost less?’ to ‘How can we collect water 
more efficiently for use in purification?’ 

As a social constructivist approach, SCOT can be used to draw 
attention to social actors in the lifespan of a technology. For this 
specific case study, it enables an explanation of how technological 
improvements observable in the archaeological record - the 
development of ore washeries, hydraulic mortars, cisterns etc. — were 
the result of continuous negotiations between social groups and their 
environment. Importantly, this approach highlights that the 
exploitation of the Laurion mines was not just about raw technology. 
Even though hydraulic mortars were a crucial technical innovation, 
the real breakthrough lay in their organisational application, allowing 
the transformation of the Laurion mines into an industry attuned to 
the needs of entrepreneurs and the state. In other words, by achieving 
closure of problems through redefinition, the Athenians were able to 
transform a potentially precarious situation into a prosperous one. 


3.2.2 Large technological systems 


According to this approach, the Laurion silver mining industry can be 
defined in terms of a system, which included environmental elements 


(e.g. ores, water sources, timber) technological artefacts (e.g. 
washeries, cisterns) and various social actors. A special category of 
social actor was that of system builders, which, depending on the 
context, included entrepreneurs and/or members of the state. The 
goal of these system builders was to fit artefacts into the broader 
political and economic context and thereby to maintain the Laurion 
system. An important difference between LTS and SCOT is that the 
former frames actors as components of the system who act according 
to its needs, while the latter attributes to actors a more autonomous 
sense of agency. 

The Laurion system was born when social actors decided to start 
exploiting lead and silver during the transition of the Final Neolithic 
to Early Bronze Age. When they did, ore deposits (not to mention the 
hills containing them and the roads leading to them) became integral 
parts of the system. In the course of its existence, the integrity of the 
Laurion system was threatened by a reverse salient, namely the 
depletion of high-grade ores. This brought about a set of critical 
problems, reminiscent of the ones encountered by social groups in 
SCOT: the first was that low-grade ores required purification to reduce 
smelting costs; the second was that the water supply for these 
activities (that is, rivulets) confined the industry both spatially and 
hydrologically. When it comes to explaining how these critical 
problems were solved, LTS does not primarily turn to social actors. 
Instead, it refers — in a teleological fashion — to the purpose of the 
system for any such explanations. It is not specifically the social 
actors’ desire to avoid cluttering their workshops, or their 
identification of a more efficient water source, that actually took them 
away from the rivulets; rather, it was the system’s need for more 
water that occasioned these productive decisions by the actors 
contained within it. In other words, the system required system 
builders to incorporate additional environmental elements into the 
system (first rivulets, then surface runoff) and carry out technological 
and organisational improvements to ensure the system’s continued 
existence. Specifically the development of industrial cisterns and 
waterproof mortars allowed the system to persevere, and the results of 
this breakthrough can still be observed in the modern Laurion 
landscape. 

It is useful to think from an LTS perspective about what causes 
system breakdown if its purpose is supposed to effectively guide the 
people, artefacts and natural resources within it. Breakdown is in fact 


explained in terms of these components’ inability to get the system 
what it needs. The integrity of the system was finally compromised in 
the later fourth century BCE by three closely related factors: first, there 
was the increasing international pressure, especially due to the Battle 
of Chaironeia, the Lamian War and the installation of the oligarchy of 
Demetrios of Phaleron — events that did not encourage involvement in 
the already risky mining business. Second, the market was flooded 
with silver and gold looted during the conquest of the Persian Empire 
by Alexander, causing the metal to be devalued. Third, the production 
of silver became harder and harder over time, as even low-grade ore 
deposits became exhausted. 

We can also see material evidence of this breakdown in the 
archaeological and epigraphic record. The mine leases indicate that 
the system started to crumble in the course of the last quarter of the 
fourth century, with the last one dating to 307/6 BcE. Although 
textual sources suggest a rather abrupt ending, this is harder to 
deduce from archaeology. Albeit on a smaller scale, silver production 
seems to have continued, and evidence for the continuous occupation 
of workshops can be observed until the early third century BCE. This is 
demonstrated by several workshops in the wider Thorikos, such as the 
Zoridis (Zoridis 1980: 75-84), Skitzeri (Oikonomakou 1996: 125-33) 
and Kavodokano workshops (Oikonomakou 1996: 133-9). The same 
goes for the Ari workshops located more to the north of the Laurion 
region (Tsaimou 2005; 2008: 435-52). Within this context, it makes 
sense that an early third-century BCE monetary hoard was uncovered 
at Thorikos: whoever placed it there would have been aware of the 
region’s growing instability. 20 

Little evidence of mining has been found after this time — with the 
exception of the second century BCE and the late Roman period — but 
it is clear that the same level of activity was never reached again. The 
activity we observe in later periods is indicative of new systems that, 
though they probably shared the same teleological goal of raising 
revenue, differed substantially in terms of the social groups, 
technologies and natural resources they comprised. The nature of 
mining and metallurgy crucially changed. In addition to being much 
more scattered, late Roman (possibly also second-century BCE) miners 
mainly acquired silver through the reprocessing of litharge and 
scoriae,2i which supports the notion that the Laurion ore deposits 
were no longer considered a viable source of silver (Mussche 1998: 
65). Due to this lethal reverse salient, the Laurion system died and the 


oncevibrant towns of Thorikos and Brauron, a city located more to its 
north, became ‘now only names’ (Pomponius Mela II, 45-6). 


3.2.3 Actor—-network theory 


ANT differs from both SCOT and LTS in that it emphasises both 
human and non-human agency in the development of technologies. 
Within the Laurion network, this means that technological artefacts 
(e.g. ore washeries) and environmental elements (e.g. silver ores and 
rivulets) exercised as much agency on their human counterparts as the 
latter did on them. They were able to do so because all of these 
actants existed within a heterogeneous network and derived meaning 
from their juxtaposition. The ore washeries meant nothing without the 
silver, and the entrepreneurs, Athenian state and slaves meant nothing 
without these inanimate technologies and substances. But this 
seamless web, to use a term familiar to all three SCOTS fields, was 
merely a simplified version of reality within the minds of human 
actors that would change when forced to by incompatible events. 

It is difficult to reconstruct such simplifications with the little 
textual evidence we have about the mines, particularly during the 
fifth century BCE. Nevertheless, the three available fragments all point 
to an image of abundant silver resources. Both Herodotus (7.144) and 
Aristotle (Ath. Pol. 22.7) refer to the windfall connected with the 
discovery of the third contact, a matter that seems to resonate with 
Aeschylus’ description of the mines as ‘a fountain of silver’ (Persians 
238). If we treat this model as consistent with the state of the world 
prior to the first problem we encountered with SCOT, and prior to the 
first critical problem that we addressed with LTS, then we can use it 
as a first step in explaining its downfall and replacement by successive 
models. 

The worldview alluded to by these authors was challenged by a 
material reality, namely the depletion of high-grade ore bodies, 
triggering a crisis and forcing human actors to rethink their image of 
the world. The subsequent switch to refining low-grade ores changed 
the respective meanings of all actants in the network. The mines 
ceased to be a readily available fountain of silver, and became a 
challenge for any actant involved in their exploitation. The production 
process became significantly more labour-intensive due to the 
introduction of ore-dressing techniques. In total, 16 kg of ore had to 
be extracted to produce a 4 g drachma, corresponding to hardly 0.025 


per cent of its original volume (Rihll 2001: 115). This new material 
reality is neatly described in Strabo’s Geography: 


Demetrios [of Phaleron], he [i.e. Poseidonios] says, states in 
reference to the Attic silver mines, that the people dig as 
strenuously as if they expected to bring up Pluto himself. So 
Poseidonios implies that the energy and industry of the 
Turdetanian miners is similar, since they cut their shafts aslant 
and deep, and, as regards the streams that meet them in the 
shafts, oftentimes draw them off with the Egyptian screw. 
However, the whole affair, he says, is never the same for these 
miners as for the Attic miners; indeed, for the latter, mining is 
like a riddle: ‘What they took up,’ he says, “’they did not take, yet 
what they had, they lost’; but, for the Turdetanians, mining is 
profitable beyond measure, since one-fourth of the ore brought 
out by their copper-workers is pure copper, while some of their 
private adventurers who search for silver pick up within three 
days a Euboean talent of silver.22 


In all likelihood, the riddle mentioned refers to Rihll’s calculations 
and the fact that the absolute bulk of the exploited ores had to be 
discarded after processing. 

This extreme change in the labour required to process ores is in fact 
an example of the agency of inanimate objects. The Athenians’ 
physical, political and economic activities in Laurion and outside it 
were conditioned by the availability of silver ores and the difficulties 
involved in processing them. By revealing a new aspect of its nature — 
that it was in fact not a fountain of silver — the ore confronted the 
Athenians with a reality that had to be accommodated by the 
construction of a new actor network. 

It remains uncertain when exactly the old worldview was replaced, 
but it is beyond doubt that human actors had a significantly different 
representation of the mines during the fourth century BCE and had set 
up a new network by that time. Apart from the archaeological 
evidence — which overwhelmingly dates to the fourth century BCE - 
this is also deducible from the textual sources. Although Xenophon 
stubbornly clings to the idea of an inexhaustible ore supply in order to 
make his case in his pamphlet Poroi,23 the general opinion about the 
mines had obviously shifted. In fact, there seems to have been a 
general hesitance to get involved in the mining business. In Poroi 


4.28-9, Xenophon hints that people were less willing to start up a 
mining business than they used to be because of the high risks 
involved. This is also echoed in Hypereides’ fourth oration (4.36) and, 
indirectly, in the mine leases, which only testify to five cases of new 
(and thus risky) mine cuttings or kainotomia (Crosby 1950: 198-9) 
during this time.21 Although it is not entirely clear how, it does seem 
that the state managed to alter this trend and attract more people into 
mining. The leases increased in frequency sharply over the fourth 
century BCE, an image that seems to be mirrored in the archaeological 
remains. The new network clearly served Athens as an adequate 
model of their reality for several more decades - at least until they 
encountered the political, economic and environmental problems 
discussed at the end of the previous section. 


4 CONCLUSION 


This chapter has explored the use of SCOTS in classical technology 
studies. SCOTS offers a valuable addition to current technology 
research particularly because of its scope: whereas traditional 
approaches have focused mainly on the economy in the study of 
technological development, SCOTS stresses the interplay of a variety 
of factors — such as economic, political, environmental and social ones 
- to explain such changes. This enables a more _ balanced, 
contextualised interpretation of technological change. 

I illustrated the interpretative power of SCOTS by using it to 
address two unhealthy tendencies in current research: that of 
‘blackboxing’ the Laurion, and that of interpreting the silver 
production activities that occurred there in purely technical terms. 
Addressing the first tendency requires delving inside the box and 
shedding light on the myriad factors that were really at play; in doing 
so, it becomes clear that technological change in classical Athens was 
ultimately a social process. From the Final Neolithic onwards, changes 
in the silver-production process were made through continuous 
negotiation between social actors and their environments, which 
included an increasing demand for silver, the depletion of ore bodies, 
water scarcity and so on. Addressing the second tendency requires 
embracing these different kinds of evidence, and incorporating them 
into historical interpretations. As Laurion’s history makes clear, ore 
washeries and cisterns themselves could do nothing to alleviate social 
and economic hardship. The real solutions were the work of social 


actors, who used mine leases, spatial organisation techniques and 
other methods to trigger successive breakthroughs in silver 
production. Social processes such as these were quintessential to the 
survival of the industry, not to mention the Athenian city-state that 
relied upon it. 

SCOTS is not only useful for understanding technological change in 
the field of metallurgy. Research on shipping and warfare, for 
example — areas that were of huge importance in classical times — 
could benefit greatly as well. I encourage scholars to focus more on 
the social aspects of these and other technologies. 
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OVERVIEW: GREEK HISTORY AT A 
CROSSROADS 


John K. Davies 


1 THE CHANGED INTELLECTUAL CONTEXT 


With the publication of this volume, the Leventis conference of 
November 2015 at Edinburgh takes its place as the latest in a series of 
colloquia, events and projects that have been organised by historians 
of ancient Greece round various routes of outreach towards the social 
sciences. The Cambridge project on ‘The anatomy of cultural 
revolution’ was a precursor,: focusing both on ‘change’ and on 
‘revolution’ itself, and was followed by a conference in Dublin in July 
2009 that tapped economic sociology and social theory in order to 
explore the use of networks as a structure or a metaphor for modelling 
social action.2 There followed two colloquia in Berlin, one in January 
2010 that explored ‘Geld als Medium in der Antike’ in the light 
especially of the communication theories of Niklas Luhmann,; and the 
other in June 2012 that used theories of modernity in order to study 
the contrast between ‘modernisation’ and ‘tradition’ in fourth-century 
Athens. I make no claim that this list is complete. 

The Edinburgh conference was therefore following a ready-made 
trajectory. However, it was doing so in a radical way, since its theme 
and format not only challenged the conventions of the discipline of 
‘Greek history’ but also required an active performative response. In 
consequence, those who participated in the conference, whether as 
speakers or as auditors, found themselves taking on an unusual and 
unsettling responsibility, since it posed wider and even more 
intractable issues than those tackled by its various precursors. 
Accordingly, to thank Josh Ober and Andrew Erskine as instigators 
and organisers of the conference, as well as the Trustees of the 
Leventis Foundation for their financial support, is more than a normal 
act of propriety on behalf of participants. It is more even than a 
grateful recognition that the instigators had had a good and timeous 


idea and had put effort and intelligence into the task of turning it into 
reality. It is to acknowledge that historians of ancient Greece were 
being asked to reconsider the intellectual foundations and procedures 
that have shaped their discipline for the past two hundred years, and 
to modify their attitudes and objectives accordingly. 

The substance of that challenge — in brief, to incorporate into their 
scholarly activity the insights and techniques that have been 
developed over a century and more by our colleagues in the social 
sciences — is set out above (Ober, this volume) and needs no detailed 
repetition here. What is needed, especially by those who are attracted 
by the prospect, is a provisional evaluation both of the potential 
advantages and of the risks and dangers that might be involved. This 
final chapters attempts to supply that need. It does so by taking the 
preceding chapters as the primary evidence, by asking a number of 
questions of the approaches and procedures which are on display in 
them, and by attempting to offer some tentative preliminary 
assessments and guidelines. 

Readers of this chapter may therefore justifiably seek reassurance 
that its author is not irretrievably evangelical. I readily acknowledge 
responsibility for a number of comments or paragraphs that have not 
merely shown some awareness of potential links with other disciplines 
but have also spasmodically attempted to use tools and approaches 
that are more characteristic of the social sciences than of traditional 
historical writing. For purists, that record might arouse unease. 
However, such previous engagement can also be seen as a necessary 
precondition for offering an informed assessment of the nature of the 
challenge. 

Many readers will already be well aware of the scholarly 
transformations that have generated the theme of this conference. 
However, a brief recapitulation is in order, not least because its basic 
thrust is anything but new. It was after all exactly two centuries ago, 
in his draft proposal of 1815 to the Berlin Academy for what became 
his Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, that August Boéckh stated the 
irrefutable case for studying inscriptions as an indispensable source of 
information,s and thereby demolished once and for all the notion that 
ancient history is just the study of the ancient literary historical 
sources. A century later, by the start of the First World War, 
excavation results were already transforming the scale of our 
information about sites and material culture as well as about art 
history. Ever since, no serious ancient historian has been able to 


afford to content herself with the written information from antiquity 
on its own. By then, too, the intellectual landscape had been 
transformed by the ever-increasing knowledge of other cultures, past 
and present, that ethnography and anthropology had been presenting 
as they took shape in the late nineteenth century: sociology, political 
science and economics were already professionalised disciplines, and 
scholars of star quality such as Frazer, Durkheim, Weber and some of 
their contemporaries had already created work which combined the 
old register of classical scholarship with newer knowledge and 
terminology. 

And yet, even a century later still, our specific specialist discipline 
has been on the whole astonishingly conservative in its response. Even 
in respect of epigraphy and archaeology, one would rather 
characterise that response as being in many quarters one of wary co- 
existence:7 ancient history as ancient historiography or as 
documentary study simpliciter is still alive and well in distinguished 
milieux, and rare indeed is the Greek or Roman historian who has 
emulated Rostovtzeff in his role as an excavation director. Even recent 
books on the relationship between classical archaeology and ancient 
history have been written or edited by archaeologistss rather than by 
historians. That that conservatism extends far more widely, to 
encompass the reception (or rather the non-reception) of the social 
sciences, needs no proof: one has merely to scan the pages of old- 
established classical journals. 

Such conservatism is understandable. There are intellectual reasons: 
it was no less a scholar than the late David Asheri who wrote that ‘it 
is more important to understand the mentality of human beings, how 
they see things, than to know how things really happened’.» One may 
disagree totally with that view (as I do), but much historical work 
shares it and therefore cleaves to the literary sources as a window 
onto mentalités. There are also practical discouragements, whether 
they be the demands of the fieldwork-based disciplines, the hard slog 
that is needed in order to use epigraphical and papyrological material 
properly, or the effort needed in order to be able to move around with 
any confidence in a second discipline. Ideological reasons may have 
played a part too, to the effect that the uniqueness of the Greek polis 
requires a tailor-made analytical vocabulary and that the richness of 
the Greek language as developed in and after the classical period 
provides a lexicon beyond which one need not look. 

It may even also be that earlier experience with anthropology has 


discouraged outreach. Back in the 1960s some historians of ancient 
Greece (myself included) were attracted by the way in which Louis 
Gernet had adapted Durkheimian anthropology to the study of Greek 
culture,io and attempted to take it further, the work of Sally 
Humphreys being especially distinguished in this regard.11 The 
discipline appeared all the more germane when assembled in 
accessible seriesi2 or given a Marxist-inspired political colouring,i3 and 
when the fieldwork-based descriptions of Greek and _ other 
Mediterranean agro-pastoral communities that also began to emerge 
in the 1960s were offering descriptions of societies that occupied 
much the same terrains as those of classical antiquity and showed 
familiar characteristics.14 Yet the more social-cultural anthropology 
mutated thereafter into a Lévi-Straussian universe, the harder it 
became for classical historians to follow or to use, all the more so 
when the architecture of the discipline had come to be defined by 
studies of small-scale, remote and static or ostensibly static cultures 
for which structuralist interpretations were not immediately alien:is 
the contrast with a classical Greece that was closely linked to a wider 
Eurasian world and was developing comparatively fast was — sadly — 
uncomfortable enough to reverse a convergence that had initially 
promised much. That said, some work on classical kinship patterns 
continues to look towards the anthropological arena,ic while a recent 
meditation on the Panhellenic Games (Douglas 2007) combines with 
Mehle’s study of patronage (this volume) to show what a renewed 
rapprochement could look like. 

Even so, any advocate of an enlargement of horizons, however 
evangelical, has to acknowledge the existence of four basic tensions 
and incompatibilities. First and foremost, there is a gulf between the 
narrative-descriptive model of historical scholarship and _ the 
experimental model of applying theories to data and contexts and of 
formulating and testing a hypothesis about behaviour. The second is 
that most social sciences have always inclined towards studying 
contemporary societies, and from among those societies mostly the 
advanced industrial or post-industrial minority, along with their 
opportunities, habits and ailments.i7 In contrast, and obviously, 
ancient historians are studying pre-industrial agro-pastoral societies 
that they cannot observe at first hand; still less can they ask their 
denizens what they are doing and why. Inescapably, therefore, their 
primary materials are qualitatively different from those of the social 
sciences. The third is that whereas the one-time Humboldtian 


approach regarded the classical worlds as repositories of models of 
individual attitudes and behaviour which should be imitated and 
internalised, one would now have to search very hard to find a living 
exponent of that view.is The normative tendency is still alive and 
well, indeed sometimes rumbunctious and strident in this or that 
political direction, but has migrated towards social science 
departments and think tanks. In differing degrees, those disciplines 
have a public role and audience: most ancient history, frankly, does 
not. The fourth emerges from the third: namely a fear that for 
historians, even of antiquity, to adopt the terminology of the social 
sciences might tar them with the brush of contemporary controversy 
or ideologies, and thereby jeopardise objectivity and detachment.19 
Indeed, one may see these incompatibilities as the product of a 
primordial issue that must be stated and confronted: is the focus on 
‘modernity’ so intrinsic and distinctive for the social sciences that 
their concepts, tools of analysis and entire intellectual frameworks 
cannot be applied with propriety to pre-modernity? As applied to 
sociology, for example, the view that the discipline’s actual ‘common 
denominator, . . . society’ itself, ‘is a modern creation (distinct both 
from the polis . . . and the household, . . . both of which are rooted in 
pre-modern history)’20 leaves it ambiguous whether this is a statement 
about language and about its extension by human intelligence, 
identifying ‘x’ (here, ‘society’) as an autonomous subject of study, or is 
a statement about the historical emergence of a specific type of 
collective human behaviour. The same ambiguity arises if ‘x’ is ‘the 
economy’ or ‘the state’, or even ‘art’. 

All the same, undeterred by such considerations, a minority of 
scholars has been forging ahead by practising the cross-fertilisation 
and convergence which the chapters in this volume have illustrated. 
The process has advanced further among scholars of classical 
literature than among historians, further too among historians of the 
Roman Empire than among Greek specialists, and has been most 
conspicuous in the last thirty years among economic historians: 
though such practitioners remain a minority within the population of 
professional historians of antiquity, the cross-bred strain that they 
represent is by now established, active and fertile. Some will no doubt 
regard its intrusion as akin to the spread of poison ivy or Japanese 
knotweed, while others may see it as the salvation of a dangerously 
ingrown and financially marginal discipline which is so distant from 
current university conditions and educational priorities as to be very 


vulnerable. 21 

This is therefore the moment when historians of ancient Greece 
have to ask themselves whether there is need or advantage in 
following the lead of the cross-bred or hybrid strain. That question 
itself engenders others. Is such enlargement or reorientation 
academically robust? Is it productive? What degree of intellectual 
effort and reinvestment is required? What are the risks? What, if any, 
are the implications for the academic’s relationship with the world of 
the social sciences? 


2 THE EVIDENCE OF THE SAMPLE SET 


One looks for evidence with which to answer such questions, using 
the preceding chapters as a sample set of experimental encounters. 
Four features stand out. The first is the variety of literary forms which 
contributors have adopted when challenged to think and write in the 
hybrid style. All contributors have had to decide whether their 
chapter begins with a topic, problem or collection of material 
presented by the ancient sources, and moves thence to embrace and 
utilise a theory, an abstraction, a comparison or an analytic 
instrument of the social sciences, or whether it starts with one of the 
latter and scans a selection of material from ancient Greece in the 
light of it, or whether it adopts a more complex mode.22 At least five 
groups are visible, each taking a different route. One, exemplified by 
Liddel (Ch. 14) and Mann (Ch. 10), addresses characteristic themes of 
the traditional historical agenda and largely stays with its 
terminology, apart from some theoretical underpinning drawn from 
elsewhere. A second group shows a first form of integration, a tool 
borrowed from the social sciences being used to unlock a problem of 
interpretation that the primary source material presents. Six chapters 
present this formula, those of Kierstead and Klapaukh (Ch. 13), Low 
(Ch. 15), Lyttkens and Gerding (Ch. 9), Mzehle (Ch. 8), Teegarden (Ch. 
16) and van Alfen (Ch. 17). Two other chapters, those of Forsdyke 
(Ch. 6) and Lewis (Ch. 1), form a third group because they have had 
to adopt a more complex form of integration, that between two 
debates. A fourth group uses more intricate structures, best described 
as triangles in which ancient evidence, ancient theory and modern 
models have equal structural status and the direction of travel is 
complex. Canevaro (Ch. 4), Carugati and Weingast (Ch.5 ), Gray (Ch. 
3) and Taylor (Ch. 12) all take this complex route. A fifth group 


contains chapters that unmistakably travel in the reverse direction, 
whether from network analysis (Cline, Ch. 18) or its close associate 
actor-network theory (ANT) (Azoulay and Ismard, Ch. 2), from the 
concept of ‘political transition’ (Fleck and Hanssen, Ch. 7), from 
current economic orthodoxy, especially from New _ Institutional 
Economics (Mackil, Ch. 11), or from a specific complex modern model 
of technological development (Van Liefferinge, Ch. 19). 

To identify five groups in this way is not to suggest that there are 
right and wrong solutions: on the contrary, contributors have clearly 
tried to create a lucid and viable text that models the logic of the 
argument in hand. Indeed, as a second salient feature it is right to 
salute success as well as effort. One may estimate that success in two 
ways, both directly, in terms of the added value of understanding of 
the classical Greek world which it offers, and indirectly, in terms of 
the doorways towards other academic worlds which it opens up. To 
evaluate both components, and at the risk of being portentous, it is 
necessary to start from basics. I hope it may be taken as axiomatic 
that the task of the ancient historian, as of any historian, is not just to 
narrate or to describe but also to analyse and understand the 
processes involved in all human relationships, both public and 
private, both with other human individuals and groups and with the 
environment, which are detectable over the course of time in the 
region under scrutiny, and to do so in as much detail as the evidence 
(of all kinds) supports, whether in long focus or close-up. It should 
also be axiomatic that though the spectrum of human behaviour in 
antiquity which is potentially accessible may well have differed in 
some respects from that which is observable in the present day by the 
social sciences, nonetheless (at least from the epoch of the emergence 
of anatomically modern humans onwards) a very high degree of 
overlap and similarity can be assumed, much of it being driven by the 
unchanging socio-biological imperatives that are inherent in Maslow’s 
hierarchy of needs. 

On those basic premises, the potential gains from adopting the 
hybrid model of historical study shown in the chapters of this volume 
are very substantial. As illustration, I cite five examples in order to 
show the value thereby added. The first is a palmary but happily very 
far from unique example of the convergence, mostly driven by ancient 
historians rather than economists,23 which has taken place in the last 
twenty years between economics and economic sociology on the one 
hand, and the economic history of Greek antiquity on the other. This 


is Lewis’s contribution (Ch. 1), which uses one of the youngest 
versions of economics, behavioural economics, in order to bridge the 
gap between theory and real life and thereby to show everyday 
Athenian behaviour as ‘rational’ enough. In contrast, Forsdyke’s essay 
(Ch. 6) on the rule of law is an exercise not so much in integration as 
in tracing the parallels between two debates. Such an approach allows 
her to identify the inescapable tensions involved, both in Greek 
antiquity and nowadays, in reconciling black-letter jurisprudence with 
wider ideals of freedom, equality and fairness, and thereby to offer a 
meditation of wide applicability. Paradoxically, that very 
characteristic, ‘wide applicability’, is equally visible in Teegarden’s 
essay (Ch. 16) on the negotiations among the Sicilian cities in the 
460s. Brief and context-specific though his information in Diodorus’ 
text is, he shows that the logic of the collective interaction which he 
describes can be successfully unlocked by a tool — game theory — that 
has its roots in mathematics but is very widely used these days 
throughout the social sciences. 

The phrase ‘unlocks the logic of the collective interaction’ applies 
with even greater appropriateness to Van Liefferinge’s model of 
technological advance at the Laurion silver mines (Ch. 19), for the 
tool she invokes, the social construction of technological systems, is a 
classic example, visible in its 1987 founding text,2, of convergence 
(here, between sociology and the history of technology), and it allows 
her, from the physical evidence alone, to trace an interactive human 
process through several generations of experiment for which we have 
no written evidence whatever. Equally wide in its application, and 
similarly borrowed from a very different discipline, is the elementary 
statistical tool, the correlation coefficient, that Kierstead and 
Klapaukh use in Chapter 13 to determine whether there was any 
significant imbalance between the sizes of the demes of classical 
Attica and the distribution of wealth. The author of Athenian 
Propertied Families (Davies 1971) naturally welcomes its deployment 
in this chapter, not so much personally as because it shows a younger 
generation of historians using it in a new way, as a database, in order 
to yield an answer to a question he had not thought to ask. (Databases 
are discussed further below.) 

Contributors not cited here should not feel slighted, for (if space 
allowed) at least two other such quintets could be composed with 
equal appropriateness from among their chapters and would 
demonstrate a fully comparable gain. Chapter after chapter has 


opened up a topic by approaching it from a different angle or from 
within a wholly different framework of information and choice of 
analytic tool. On this evidence alone it is already unquestionable that 
to borrow techniques from elsewhere can add value to our 
understanding and can illuminate the springs of human action in the 
distant past in a way that our limited direct evidence cannot always 
do. 

A third feature emerges only by comparing the range of material 
and disciplines represented by the foregoing chapters with that which 
is actually available to be explored or used in similar ways. For 
example, the non-classical disciplines that have been called in aid in 
this volume include economics, economic history, law, political 
studies, anthropology, political theory, sociology and statistics, but 
various other disciplines that are likely to be found in a large 
university Faculty of Social Sciences, such as architecture, civic 
design, education, geography, management or psychology, have not 
been used as ‘doorways’ in the sense sketched above. Also, a strong 
limitation of political interests is visible. The focus in the sample set 
has uniformly been on non-monarchic polities, all of a democratic 
stamp (except perhaps for some of the Sicilian polities discussed by 
Teegarden): tyrants and monarchs have not themselves attracted 
interest any more than populist or paranoid styles. In part this reflects 
the balance of evidence, in part perhaps also a majority bias among 
ancient historians towards democracies, but it is hard not to detect as 
well the indirect influence of a strongly ideological pro-democracy 
institutionalised tradition in modern political studies, especially in the 
USA.25 There is also a strong concentration on the so-called ‘central 
period’ of Greek history and on Athens. Only one chapter (Gray, Ch. 
3) focuses explicitly on the post-Alexander period: the Leagues, other 
‘federal’ polities and temple states are unexplored: and even the 
central roles of religion and of cult bodies find reflection only in one 
chapter (Azoulay and Ismard, Ch. 2). Eight chapters focus on Athens, 
but other regions have a very low profile, and the unfree (slave or 
serf), the free non-citizens and the female half of the population are 
barely visible. 

It has therefore to be acknowledged that the profile of the sample 
set is very far from fully reflecting the overall profile of the regimes 
and the lives that were experienced by the inhabitants of Greek- 
culture polities from the Early Iron Age until the Roman conquest. 
That could be read as a criticism — but it can equally be read as 


indicating how broad the potential scope of the ‘hybrid style’ can be. 
It is fairer to see such absences and imbalances partly as reflecting the 
balance of interests that currently characterises the study of ancient 
Greek history, and partly as an unplanned consequence of outreach 
and collaboration with social science disciplines. It is no disrespect to 
contributors and editors to diagnose that prudence has prevailed: 
rather than seek to apply the terminology of the social sciences 
experimentally to newer, less familiar and less well-digested evidence, 
the predominant instinct seems to have been to use well-known 
evidence from already well-studied contexts as the basis for 
exploration. That is wholly understandable — indeed it is appropriate 
to salute the courage and goodwill of contributors who have moved to 
the edge of their comfort zones and beyond in order to experiment 
with unfamiliar materials, vocabularies and methods. Taking these 
three features as a whole, then, though the reader is far from being 
presented with a purview of the whole range, we have been offered a 
wide enough illustrative picture to serve as a usable sample. 


3 EXPLORING THE TOOLBOX 


A fourth common feature can also be indirectly detected, in that all 
authors have found themselves participating in a specific intellectual 
exploration. It has a number of stages, and it may be helpful to 
identify them in a logical order. 

The first stage is the most radical and the most disruptive: to detach 
oneself emotionally from the culture one is studying, and instead to 
view it with a cold, clinical eye. Such advocacy of detachment is 
unlikely to meet with immediate acceptance. For many, the proper 
attitude to be adopted towards one’s métier is, in the words of a 
distinguished Italian scholar, ‘vedere i Greci con gli occhi dei Greci: 
complere il massimo sforzo di applicare le loro categorie 
interpretative e forme mentali’ (‘to view the Greeks through Greek 
eyes, and to deploy the utmost effort to apply their own interpretative 
categories and mental patterns’).2. With all respect for the late 
Domenico Musti, that approach, though a necessary stage in 
understanding, is dangerous if taken as a final objective. It makes the 
study of Greek history and culture into a closed system, accessible 
only on its own terms and terminology. It thereby locks the modern 
scholar into a straitjacket, by precluding any element of detachment 
from the various discourses and values which are on display in the 


Greek source material. That is an insurmountable handicap, for 
though those discourses and values may indeed show some range of 
variation, they as the products of a tiny literate minority cannot be 
assumed to provide the whole range of analytical understanding 
which so complex a culture demands. That is all the more the case 
when that culture also presents through its sites and artefacts an ever- 
increasing mass of silent physical evidence, the understanding of 
which can only be adequately verbalised in our own language. 

Detachment opens the door to the freer (but not reckless) use as 
interpretative tools of images or abstract concepts that may not be 
used in classical Greek itself, or even readily translatable into it. The 
paragraphs above that identify the tools and techniques which have 
been invoked are full of such terminology. Its use is not just helpful: it 
is essential, because if detachment is the first requirement, the second 
is a talent for classificatory analysis. By that I mean the disposition to 
see this or that action, experience, impact, event, document, object, 
site or juncture not only, or even primarily, as a one-off entity but 
rather as a potential member of a class or series of such actions, 
documents or aspects etc. in terms of which the entire system or 
culture or institution can be dissected. For archaeologists, epigraphists 
and papyrologists that disposition is second nature: for any newly 
recovered object or document or site the instinct is to add it if 
possible to an already identified class, so that it and the existing class 
can be compared and new and old information pooled. For historians 
the task may be more delicate, since the unit of study — the ‘bit’ or 
‘quantum’ of information — has to be seen as instantiating an abstract 
concept formulated in such a way that examples of it can be identified 
from within a maelstrom of known human interaction: a task which is 
already one of interpretation, not only of description. That is 
inescapable, but it is also creative, for once the class or series is reified 
and shown by examples not to be vacant, one can analyse it and ask 
questions of it. Thus Liddel can assemble examples of knowledge that 
penetrated through the membranes which separated one polity from 
another, and Taylor can create a set of respects in which democracy 
helped to alleviate poverty in classical Athens. 

In turn a taste for such analysis supports a third stage, that of 
acquiring an awareness of at least part of the range of ideas, 
techniques, approaches and mindsets that have come to comprise the 
toolbox of the ‘social sciences’. Thereby it also allows access to the 
fourth and final stage, that of identifying the potential applicability of 


this or that tool from the box to a context or a problem that is 
presented by the historical material. These two stages are inseparably 
linked, and not every historian will wish to pass through them. Indeed 
there can be no such expectation, for though formal systems for 
acquiring awareness can be envisaged, as discussed below, the basic 
drive must be the temperamental disposition of each individual 
scholar, as well as the nature of the task in hand. In any case, as the 
foregoing chapters have demonstrated, the range of tools is enormous 
— and some need careful handling. 

Not all of them do, of course. For example, comparison — between 
systems, institutions and cultures — is a long-accepted tool of analysis 
within the ancient historical discipline itself, especially for polycentric 
Greece.27 It has not been much in evidence in the foregoing chapters, 
but Forsdyke’s chapter illustrates it by exploring the contrasts and 
similarities between Greek and modern notions of the rule of law. For 
larger-scale examples one must turn to the products of the 
Copenhagen Polis Project, the explicit taxonomy of which shapes part 
I of the Inventory (Hansen and Nielsen 2004) and lies at the core of 
the Project’s two volumes on city-state cultures.2s A second tool, 
correlation, has not figured extensively either, though Taylor (Ch. 12) 
bravely attempts to take further the exploration begun in Ober (2008) 
of the relationship between democracy and prosperity, and though, as 
noted above, Kierstead and Klapaukh (Ch. 13) show how an 
elementary statistical tool, the correlation coefficient, can be 
profitably used. 

However, other tools have sharper edges. ‘Data’ and ‘datasets’ are a 
case in point. Apart from sites and artefacts, historians use (written) 
‘evidence’ found in ‘sources’. By and large, social scientists tend to use 
the latter word only for interlocutors and informants: their main 
material is ‘data’. The distinction sets up a frontier, where the 
language changes and where, like insular Brits, we have to learn to 
drive on the right. But it is not just a matter of language: it is also one 
of method and attitude, hidden to some degree by the ambivalence of 
the word ‘data’. They come in many different forms. ‘Direct data’ are 
quanta of information that have been accorded a specific kind of 
uniformity by the investigator, so that they can be assembled, 
classified and if possible counted. Numeracy is therefore of the 
essence, along with tables, graphs and even equations. That allows 
some data compilations to look reassuringly familiar, as with 
Canevaro’s evidence (Ch. 4) about voting or its absence, using straight 


epigraphic attestation, or Liddel’s assemblage (Ch. 14) of the various 
categories of communication by decree. Such assemblages are a 
traditional and normal form of research in ancient history, open to the 
usual kinds of caution, but normally (as with these two examples) 
based on solid ground. Here, therefore, ‘data’ is an unproblematic 
term. 

It is otherwise with the use of ‘indirect’ or ‘proxy’ data. As I can 
vouch from experience,2> proxy data are very tricky animals both to 
identify and to handle. By definition they are sought when direct data 
on the matter in hand are absent or inadequate, and what emerges 
may well be an unbalanced mélange of clusters and vacua, assembled 
for different purposes by various classification criteria, generically 
disparate and of debatable applicability. They therefore pose major 
methodological problems, and since for some years now Roman 
economic historians and archaeologists have been conducting a 
detailed and sophisticated debate about their use, it is high time that 
Greek historians joined that discussion.:0 In the interim, it is relevant 
to remind the reader how each set is generated. Three processes are 
involved: (1) the confluence of the stimuli needed to create in historic 
time the class of all initial pertinent data that ever existed; (2) the 
cumulative effect of the filters which permitted some but not all of the 
pertinent data to survive; and (3) the modern scholarly procedures of 
discovery, identification, selection, classification and publication. 
Each process has its hazards, as may be seen by considering two of the 
‘sources’ which various contributors have used as quarries of proxy 
data, Hansen and Nielsen’s (2004) Inventory (Fleck and Hanssen, Ch. 
7), or my own (1971) Athenian Propertied Families (APF; Kierstead and 
Klapaukh, Ch. 13). Even if mistakes and omissions are left aside, such 
compilations have their limitations. Neither, for example, extends its 
coverage systematically beyond 323 (Inventory) or 300 BCE (APF). 
There was reason behind the cut-off date in each case, but the effect 
of using curtailed datasets that exclude the increasingly well- 
documented third and second centuries BCE has been to risk 
attributing excessive importance to a post-Alexander caesura and 
thereby foreshortening ongoing social and political trajectories.3: In 
pointed contrast, documentation from the fourth to the second 
centuries BCE, treated as a continuum, predominates in Migeotte 2014. 
Any work that uses only the Inventory therefore has only half the 
story, and yields anomalies such as the absence of Rhodos from the 
table of the twenty wealthiest cities in Taylor’s Figure 12.1. Likewise, 


just as Kierstead and Klapaukh rightly challenge the robustness of 
some of the criteria used in APF, so too the use of the Inventory 
depends on the robustness of its constitutional categories 
(‘democracy’, oligarchy’ etc.), on the degree of uniformity achieved in 
the application of those categories by the various compilers, and on 
the soundness of the criteria adopted in order to assess via proxy data 
the level of relative wealth of this or that polity. 

One further tool requires extended comment. This is ANT, invoked 
by Azoulay and Ismard (Ch. 2), Cline (Ch. 18) and Mann (Ch.10).32 
Here, although Mann’s comment that ‘there are so many different 
network theories . . . that the term is merely a container for a wide 
spectrum of different approaches’ (Mann, p. 298 above) will find wide 
assent, the theory has a simple but radical core which deserves 
sympathetic exposition. As articulated by its chief guru, Bruno Latour, 
it challenges conventional structural-functional sociology head on, 
and to that degree has as a fellow traveller Anthony Giddens’ theory 
of structuration, i.e. of seeing society simply as a collective name for 
sets of social practices that are continually being remodelled. 
However, Latour goes much further, asserting that there is no such 
thing as ‘a’ society; there are only individuals who are perpetually 
creating and recreating their own networks and societies, entities 
which crumble unless there is a continual input of energy into 
maintaining them on the part of agents.s; Those of us who are 
members of groups and organisations, the vitality of which depends 
on the energy of one or more key members, will recognise the force of 
the theory, but it is far more radical than a way of looking at tennis 
clubs. As Azoulay and Ismard rightly point out, if applied to Greek 
history it challenges the primacy of the polis as the key actor, and 
thereby the Durkheimian (or rather Kuhnians4) role which it has 
occupied, despite recent criticism,:5 for nearly two centuries: witness 
the creation of the Inventory and its role in this conference. 

The approach has major possibilities, not least that of focusing on 
individuals and milieux. In these chapters choristers, stonemasons and 
athletic victors are being portrayed imaginatively, and within limits 
that is a welcome mise en scéne. One could have wished for a longer 
human cast list in each case,3> but although this is not the place to 
rehearse the criticisms of ANT that have been made in the sociological 
literature, it has three limitations for the historian. First, the theory 
situates itself at one uttermost extremity of the spectrum ‘agency vs. 
structure’, and seems from some available worked examples:7 to fit 


small-scale, short-term scenarios much better than large-scale, long- 
term ones. Second, there is the perpetual challenge of falsifiability as 
a criterion of respectability, for it is unclear how the pictures painted 
in these chapters can be refuted. Third is a point of wider application, 
highlighted in particular by Azoulay and Ismard when they use an 
institution, the chorus, both as a societal fact and as an extended 
metaphor for interactions within that fact. They could do that because 
within ANT as expounded, the two words ‘actor’ and ‘network’ are 
being used metaphorically. However, as such they, together with 
‘model’ and with the elaborate use of metaphor displayed in Latour 
(2005), are in the front line of the war on metaphor as persuasive 
definition which has been raging for half a century.38 In compensation 
for those limitations the theory also offers another potentially 
valuable insight by incorporating the inanimate or non-human 
components that take an active part in the scenario (Latour calls them 
Actants) — the physical composition of the wood or stone or metal that 
is being worked into shape, say, or the configuration of the space 
within which activity takes place.s9 This is not just the pathetic fallacy 
transposed from passive to active voice: any actor, musician or 
politician will recognise the diagnosis. The real risk is that of crossing 
the frontier from imaginative to imaginary. 


4 OPPORTUNITIES AND IMPLICATIONS 


This chapter has attempted to assess the potential gains to the 
discipline, and the concomitant risks, that are inherent in the ‘hybrid 
style’ of academic research in Greek history which has been on 
display in the foregoing chapters. This final section completes that 
analysis by identifying the additional opportunities and obligations 
that such a style would bring to the discipline. To do so it is necessary 
to consider its place in a much wider landscape of scholarship. In 
brief, together with their colleagues in Egyptology, ancient Near 
Eastern studies and every kind of Old World archaeology, historians of 
classical antiquity command an immense and_ ever-expanding 
repertoire of information about the interlocking pre-Islamic societies 
that they study. That knowledge is not just culture-specific, because it 
is also informative more generally about many of the ways in which 
settled pre-industrial literate societies worked, while its gigantic 
chronological range (some four millennia) provides an unparalleled 
workshop for tracing processes and testing long-term hypotheses. Its 


potential value for social scientists, even if only for comparative and 
illustrative purposes, is therefore incalculable, with its spectrum 
ranging from the general themes of power and economy.o through 
cult, kinship and technology to the private micro-contexts that tablets, 
inscriptions and papyri can reveal. As one of the conference 
commentators«: put it, ancient Greece is a ‘nice natural laboratory’. 

Yet at present that value is simply not being realised or exploited. 
Some scholars of antiquity do indeed make it part of their business to 
write for the world, as well as for their own community, but the reach 
of their efforts, however honourable, is limited. It is striking, for 
example, that the two main recent surveys of economic 
anthropology42 discuss Polanyi at length but show no awareness of the 
intense and far-reaching debate among ancient historians over his 
concept of embeddedness, to which Lewis (Ch. 1) now makes a 
further contribution. Similarly, when for a recent study of economic 
rationality in Greek religious practice I sought ideas from economists, 
their doorway towards non-modern practice hardly appeared to have 
been opened.43: So too in the reverse direction, as van Alfen sadly 
notes (Ch. 17), it has been sociologists, rather than those working in 
ancient studies, who have contributed most recently to the theory of 
money: a body of work that ‘has been largely overlooked’ (van Alfen, 
this volume, p. 487). The list could be extended. 

All parties are impoverished by such failures in communication, but 
they are hard to bridge, for the hindrances are huge. Social scientists 
may well have some awareness of pre-Islamic ‘classical antiquity’, but 
can understandably see it as a bastion of Eurocentrism.4 and view its 
primary and secondary documentation as fragmented, introverted, 
even intellectually snobbish, as accessible only via rebarbative ancient 
and modern languages, and in any case as remote and irrelevant to 
their concerns and agendas. Conversely, even historians who are 
prepared to follow the four-stage journey sketched above can find 
themselves (I write from experience) lost amidst an immense 
agglomeration of competing but overlapping tribes, each proclaiming 
several different and often normative discourses simultaneously in an 
impenetrable terminology. Nor is the late learner in either direction of 
travel well supplied with guidebooks, for my sense is that the ever- 
increasing products of the overheated Handbook industry are 
primarily planned and written for readers who are already within the 
intellectual orbit concerned.s4s In any case they can be seriously 
expensive. 


I have therefore to state a first hard truth: the prospect of any rapid 
or large-scale convergence between scholarship about the pre-Islamic 
world and contemporary social science is remote. It needs to happen, 
and is in progress, but is happening in the margins of scholarship, 
almost entirely as a one-way process wherein scholars of the ancient 
world are picking up individual techniques and traits of vocabulary 
and analysis from the social sciences. What is not yet happening in 
any perceptible way is for the social scientist to be using antiquity, 
either as a database of observed and described behaviour, or as a test 
bed wherein theories and models can be wound up and let loose to 
see if they work. 

That prompts a second hard truth: it is unrealistic to expect the 
initiative in reconnaissance or convergence to be taken by social 
scientists. In part that is a matter of relative numbers in the respective 
academic specialisations, in part a brutal reflection of the interests 
and priorities of grant-giving bodies, in part a resigned recognition of 
marginality. The issue is therefore not simply one of whether scholars 
of Greek history in particular, or of pre-Islamic antiquity in general, 
can be persuaded and assisted to project themselves and their work 
within a broader arena, but also of how that can best be facilitated. 

There are steps that the individual can take. One is simple 
receptivity - a mindset that sees analytical potential in incidental 
comments or casual references. A headline in a British daily 
newspaper offers an example: ‘The EU vote has exposed multiple fault 
lines in the population’.4; Where evidence permits, it would not be 
hard to apply that geological metaphor to various contexts of Greek 
history, from mid-sixth-century Attica to post-Nabis Sparta, in order to 
supplement or subvert analyses of conflict based simply on class, 
economic status or formal structures. A second example, Gary Becker’s 
concept of an ‘implicit market’, is one that I have used myself. It came 
to my attention only because Pierre Bourdieu cited it in his chapter in 
Smelser and Swedberg (2005),47 but it proved to be the key to 
interpreting the fourth-century Athenian treatment of Oropos and the 
Amphiareion sanctuary as being in part a response to a burgeoning 
Aegean-wide demand for access to healing cults. 4s 

A second route is to be sensitive to ambiguities of terminology. 
Some have been visible in this volume, where terms such as 
‘transition’, ‘stability’, ‘coinage’ or ‘hegemony’ all have a complex 
back-history and a certain fluidity: as van Alfen notes, ‘coinage’ can 
be synonymous with, or narrower than, ‘money’. Others crop up 


elsewhere, as with ‘mercantilism’49 or ‘state’ and ‘polis’,so and can be 
seriously unhelpful: a recent quest of my own among various social 
science disciplines for guidance on the economics and rationality or 
otherwise of present-day religions revealed both a conspicuous lack of 
interdisciplinary communication and a forest of divergent readings of 
Max Weber. As always, self-preservation here enjoined the acquisition 
of enough knowledge to exercise independent judgement. Indeed, a 
third route available to the individual is to be ‘hybrid’ oneself. The list 
of scholars who have become professional historians of classical 
antiquity after initial training and even employment in another 
discipline is a distinguished one, and to my personal knowledge some 
younger scholars are following in their footsteps after first degrees in 
law or sociology: they will have the great advantage of being able to 
move in and between two disciplines without running the grave peril 
of amateurishness. It is not absurd to see them as harbingers of a 
necessary future. 

Other routes, however, are a matter for joint or collective action. It 
is not chance, for example, that five of the chapters in this volume are 
the product of collaboration between a historian and a scholar in 
another discipline. That is an unusually high number for a historical 
volume, and illustrates an alternative and far more cost-effective route 
for ensuring that expertise in one discipline or aspect is not vitiated by 
amateurishness in another: but not all academic environments 
encourage such contacts. Equally a matter for collective action would 
be the designation or the emergence of one or more channels of 
communication, whether a journal or a website or a bulletin board,s: 
if only to link the unsystematic activities that generate one-off 
thematic volumes such as this one. So too would be the redesign of 
some postgraduate syllabuses so as to incorporate a_ basic 
acculturation in the social sciences. 

However, this chapter and this volume must end with a third hard 
truth: to proceed further along the path pioneered so nobly by the 
authors featured in this volume and by its editors will be a formidable 
undertaking for that invisibly tiny sliver of the academic world that is 
populated by historians of pre-Islamic antiquity. The task will be 
twofold: first to show historian colleagues by example that there is 
major intellectual advantage to be gained by adopting the hybrid style 
whenever opportunity offers, and second but simultaneously to show 
that much wider sector of the academic world that comprises the 
social sciences, again by example, that there is intellectual advantage 


for them in incorporating the historical dimension, even of a 
chronologically remote character, into their analyses and models of 
social action. The danger (in each direction of travel) is that the 
results may be of peripheral interest but not of organic value to the 
development of the discipline. Yet, on the principle that nothing 
worthwhile is done without risk, all one can do is to try. 
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